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THE END OF FOREIGN 


SPANISH NEW ORLEANS, 


Ix Jackson Square, New Orleans—the 
old Place d’Armes—one may yet 
on the spot in 1765, a 
throng of townsmen and planters, the Cre 
oles of the Mississippi Delta, repudiated the 
barter of their country and their persons to 
t King of Spain. ‘They were few in num- 
ber and straitened in purse; but for years 
they had given their French rulers frown for 
frown, and in 1768 they took up arms against 
Spain’s feeble show of authority, and drove 
it into the Gulf. They were the first people 
in America to make open war distinctly for 
the expulsion of European rule. But it was 
not by this episode that the Creoles were to 
become an American State. 

In the following year they were overawed 
by the heavy hand of Spain, and bowed to 
her yoke. ‘Ten years later, under her ban 
ner and led by the chivalrous Galvez, at 
Manchac, at Baton Rouge, at Mobile, and 
it Pensacola, they struck victoriously and 
“wiser than they knew” for the discomfiture 
(America and the 


stand 


where, motley 


of British power in promo- 
tion of American independence and unity 
But neither was this to bring them into the 
union of free states. For when the United 


States became a nation the Spanish ensign 
still floated from the flag-staff in the plaza of 
New Orleans where “ Cruel O'Reilly” had 
hoisted it, and at whose base the colonial 
council’s declaration of rights and wrongs had 
been burned. ‘There was much more to pass 
through, many events and conditions, before 
the hand of Louisiana should be unclasped 


from the hold of distant powers and placed 
in that of the American States. 
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Through all, New Orleans continued to be 


the key of the land and river and of all ques- 


tions concerning them. A glance around the 
old square, walk into any of the streets 
that run from it north, east, or south, shows 
the dark imprint of the hand that held the 
town and province until neither arms, nor 


guile, nor counterplots, nor bribes, could hold 


them back from a destiny that seemed the 
appointment of nature. 
For a while, under Unzaga and Galvez, 


the frail wooden town of thirty-two hundred 
souls, that had been the capital under French 
but little But 
1783 brought peace, Miro’s able administra 
tion, new trade, courage, * forty 
jin the river] at the same time,” and, by 1788, 
an increase in number to fifty-three hundred. 


domination, showed change. 


new ve ssels 


In the same year came the great purger of 
towns —fire. 

Don Vicente José Nufiez, the military 
treasurer, lived in Chartres street, near St. 


Louis, and had a private chapel. On Good 
Friday, the 21st of March, the wind was very 
high and from the south, and, either from a 
falling candle of the altar, or from some other 


accident or inadvertence, not the first or the 
worst fire kindled by Spanish piety flared up 
and began to devour the inflammable town. 
The people were helpless to stop it. The 


best of the residences, all the wholesale stores, 
fell before it. It swept around the north of 
the plaza, broadening at every The 
town hall, the arsenal, the jail—the inmates 
of which were barely rescued alive —the par- 
ish church, the quarters of the Capuchins, 
disappeared, In the morning the plaza and 
the levee were white with tents, and in the 


Step). 


smoldering path of the fire the chimneys of 
eight hundred and fifty-six fallen roofs stood 
its monuments. The buildings along the 


as 
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immediate river-front still remained; but 
nearly half the town, including its entire cen 
tral part, lay in ashes. 

Another Spanish name stands as the expo 
nent of a miniature renaissance. Don An 
dreas Almonaster y Roxas was the royal 
notary and adferez real. As far back as 1770 
the original government reservations on either 
side the plaza had been granted the town to 
be a source of perpetual revenue by ground- 
rents. Almonaster became their perpetual les 
the old barracks came down, and two 
rows of stores, of two and a half stories 
height, with broad, tiled roofs and dormer 
windows, and bright Spanish awnings, be 
came, and long continued to be the fashion 
able retail quarter of the town. 

Just outside the * Rampart,” 
Peter street, the hurricane ot 1779—Galvez’s 
hurricane, as we may say—had blown down 
the frail charity hospital which the few thou 
sand livres of Jean Louis, a dying sailor, had 
founded in 1737. In 1784-86 Almonaster re 
placed it with a brick edifice costing $114,000. 
It was the same institution that is now lo 
cated in Common street, the pride of the 
city and State. 

In 1787 he built of stuccoed brick, 
joining their convent, the well-remembered, 
quaint, and homely chapel of the Ursulines. 
And now, to repair the ravages of fire, hein 


see, 


near Mt. 


ad- 


THE 


OLD BASIN, 
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1792 began, and in two years completed suf 
ficiently for occupation, the St. Louis Cath 
dral, on the site of the burned parish church, 
Louisiana and Florida had just becom: 
bishopric separate from Havana. All these 
works had been at his own charge. Later, |) 
contract, he filled the void made by the burn- 
ing of the town hall— which had stood 
the south side of the church, facing the pl 
—erecting in its plac e the hall of the cabil 
the same that stands there still, made m 
outlandish, but not more picturesque, by 
addition of a French roof. The Capuch 
on the other side of the church, had alre 
replaced their presbytery by the build 
that now serves as a court-house. The t 
erected, on the river-front just below 
plaza, a halle des boucheries—the “old Fr 
market.” But, except for these two. sti 
ures, to the hand of the old a/feres rea 


royal standard-bearer, belongs the fam 


having thrown together around the mx 
spot in the Mississippi Valley, 
most picturesque group of fagades, roofs, 


( lassi 


spires in picturesque New Orleans. 

But fate made room again for impr 
ment. On the 8th of December, 1794 
wind this time from the north —s 
children, playing in a court in Royale str 
too near an adjoining hay-store, set fir 
the Governor Carondelet — Col 


was 


hay. 


CARONDELET. 
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lrangois Louis Hector, Baron de Carondelet, a short, plump, choleric Fleming of strong 
business qualities, in 1792, when he succeeded Miré, had provided, as he thought, against 
this contingency. But, despite his four aéa/des de barrio, with their fire-engines and firemen 
and axmen, the fire spread; and in three hours—for the houses were mere tinder—again 


burned out of the heart of the town two 

hundred and twelve stores and dwellings. 

lhe new buildings at the bottom of the 

plaza escaped ; but the loss was greater 

than that of six years before, which was 

nearly $2,600,000. Only two stores were 

left standing ; the levee and the square 
vain became the camping-ground of hun- 

dreds of inhabitants, and the destruc- 

tion of provisions threatened a famine. 
So shingles and thatch and cypress 

boards had cost enough. From this time 

tile roof came into general use. As 

the town’s central parts filled up again, 

it was with better structures, display- 

ing many Spanish-American feat 

ures—adobe or brick 

walls, arc ades, inner 

courts, ponderous 

doors and win- 

dows, heavy 

iron bolts and 

gratings (for 

iouses began 

to be worth 








A FACADE. 


breaking into), bal- 
cones, portes-« O- 

cheres, and whit 

and ve llow lime 
ro washed stucco, soon 
stained a hundred colors 

by sun and rain. Two-story 
dwellings took the place ot one 
story, and the general appearance, 

as well as public safety, was enhanced. 
The people were busy, too, in the 
miry, foul-smelling streets, on the slip 
pery side-walks and on the tree-planted 
levee. Little by little the home vOV 
ernment, at the intercession of the 
vovernors—old Unzaga, young Gal 
vez, the suave and energetic Miro,— 
had relaxed its death-grip. A little 
wooden custom house, very | romptly 
erected at the upper front corner of 
the town, had fallen into significant 
dilapidation, though it was not yet 
such a sieve but it could catch an 
export and import duty of six per cent. 
on all merchandise that did not go 
round it. The concessions of 1778, neu- 
tralized by war and by English block 
ade, had been revived, enlarged, and 
extended ten years. Moored against 
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the grassy bank of the brimming river, the black 
ships were taking in hides and furs, bales of 
cotton, staves, and skins of indigo for the 
Spanish market, box-shooks for the West In- 
dian sugar-makers, and tobacco, bought by 
the Government; and were letting out over 
their sides machinery and _ utensils, the red 
wines of Catalonia, and every product of the 
manufacturer,—besides negro men and women, 
girls and boys, for sale singly or in lots on 
the landing. 

On the other side of town, also, there was, 
by and by, no little activity. A lake and 


bayou business was asking room and a ques- 
tion of sanitation was demanding attention, 


1794-96 


and in the practical Carondelet 
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and final, as, during an inundation eighty 
years afterward, the present writer passed 
through its streets in a skiff, with the water 
as high as the gate-knobs. 

By such measures it was that the Spanish 
king sought “ to secure to his vassals the ut 
most felicity.” This was much more than 
the possession of Louisiana afforded the king 
The treaty of peace, signed in 1783 by Great 
Britain, the United States, 

France, and Spain, had made } 
<td | 


the new American power his 
- ye 
v ‘a A 
~ a 


rival. The western bound- 


ary of the States was fixed 
e&. 






on the Mississippi from the 
great lakes to a point nearly 





ca 





{ THE 


gathered a large force of slaves, borrowed 
from their town and country owners, and dug 
with pick and shovel in the reeking black soil 
just beyond the rear fortifications of the 
town, the “Old Basin” and canal that still 
bear his name. The canal joined the Bayou 
St. John, and thus connected ten thousand 
square yards of artificial harbor with Lake 
Pontchartrain and the sea-coast beyond. The 
lands contiguous to this basin and canal were 
covered with noisome pools, the source of 
putrid fevers, and, some years later, as Caron- 
delet had urged from the first, the cabildo 
divided them into garden lots and let them 
out at low ground-rents to those who would 
destroy their insalubrity by ditching and 
draining them into the canal. They began 
soon to be built on, and have long been en- 
tirely settled up; but their drainage can 
hardly be considered to have been thorough 
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opposite the mouth of Red River, and the 
fortified points along that line, which had 
fallen so short a time before into the hands 
of Galvez, were required to be yielded 
Such was the first encroachment of Ameri 
upon Spanish power in the great basin. 

Another influence tending to turn 
scales in favor of the States was a chang 
the agricultural products of the Delta, giving 
to the commerce of New Orleans a new val 
for the settlers of the West and the merchants 
of the Atlantic sea-ports. 





SUGAR. 





THE planters of the Delta, on their transfer 
to Spanish domination, saw indigo, the chie! 
product of their lands, shut out of market. 
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French protection was lost and French ports 
were closed to them. Those of Spain received 
them only into ruinous competition with the 


better article made in the older and more 
southern Spanish colonies. By and by kinder 
commercial regulations offered a certain re- 
lief; but then new drawbacks began to beset 
them. Season after season was unfavorable, 
and at length an insect appeared which, by the 
years 1793-94 Was making such ravages 
that the planters were in despair. If they 
could not make indigo they knew not what 
to do for a livelihood. 

Chey had tried myrtle-wax and silk, and 
had long ago given them up. Everybody 
made a little but the conditions 
were not favorable for a large crop in the 
Delta. Cotton their grandfathers had known 
since 1713. The soil and climate above Orleans 
[siand suited it and it had always been raised in 
moderate quantity. M. Debreuil, a wealthy 
townsman of New Orleans and a land-holder, 

leading mind among the people, had _ in- 
vented a cotton-gin effective enough to induce 
a decided increase in the amount of cotton 
raised in the colony. Yet a still better 
mode of ginning the staple from the seed was 
needed to give the product a decided com- 
mercial value. ‘There was some anticipation 
of its possible importance, and certain ones 
who gave the matter thought had, in 1760, 
recommended the importation of such appa- 
ratus as could be found in India. In 1768 
cotton had become an article of export from 


tobacco, 
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New Orleans, and in the manifesto with 
which the insurgents banished Ulloa it is 
mentioned as a product whose culture, “ im- 
proved by experience, promised the planter 
the re ompense ol his toils.” 

At the time of the collaps« 
production, the Creoles were still experiment 
ing with cotton; but the fame of Eli Whit 
ney’s newly invented cotton-gin had probably 
not reached them. There have 
few of them, indeed, who supposed that eight 
years later the cotton-crop of Louisiana and 
export from New Orleans would be respect- 
ively 20,000 and 34,000 300-pound bales. 
lhey turned for a time in another direction. 
rhe lower Delta was a little too far south 
for cotton as a crop. ‘They would try 
once more, as their fathers had tried, to make 
merchantable sugar. 

On a portion of the city’s present whole- 
sale business district, near 'T'choupitoulas street, 
this great staple had been first planted in 
Louisiana by the Jesuit fathers in 1751. They 
had received their seed, or rather layers, from 
St. Domingo. It had been grown in the town’s 
vicinity ever since, but there only, and in trivial 
quantity. Nothing more than syrup, if even so 
much, was made from it until in 1758 M. 
Debreuil, the same who had experimented with 
cotton, built a sugar-mill on his plantation — 
now that part of the third district adjoining 
the second, on the river front—and endeay 
ored to turn a large crop of cane into sugar. 

Accounts of the result vary. Sugar, it 


in the indigo 


must been 


sure 
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ETIENNE DE BORE. FROM A PICTURE 


seems, however, was made, and for a time 
the industry grew. But the sugar was not-of 
a sort to ship to the world’s markets; it was 
poorly granulated and very wet, and for sev- 
eral years was consumed entirely within the 
province. In 1765 the effort was at length 
made to export it to France; but half the 
first cargo leaked out of the packages before 
the vessel could make port. 

Then came the cession to Spain, and with 
it paralysis. The half-developed industry 
collapsed. But in 1791 the blacks of St. 
Domingo rose in rebellion. Refugees flew in 
every direction. A few found their way to 
Louisiana. They had been prosperous sugar- 
makers, and presently the efforts that had 
ceased for twenty-five years came again to 
life. ‘Two Spaniards, Mendez and Solis, in that 
year erected on the confines of New Orleans, 
the one a distillery and the other a battery of 
sugar-kettles, and manufactured rum and syrup. 

Still the Creoles, every year less able than 
the year before to make rash experiments, 
struggled against the misfortunes that multi- 
plied around the cultivation of indigo, until 
1794 found them without hope. 

At this juncture appeared Etienne de Bore. 
He was a man of fifty-four, a Creole of the 
Illinois district, but of a distinguished Nor- 
man family; he had lived in France from the 
age of four to thirty-two, had served with the 
king’s mousquetaires, had married a lady whose 
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IN THE POSSESSION OF HON. C. GAVYARRE 


estate was in Louisiana near New Orleans, 
and had returned with her to the provin 
and had become an indigo planter. ‘The year 
1794 found him face to face with ruin. His 
father-in-law, Destréhan, had in former years 
been one of the last to abandon sugar-culture. 
His wife and friends warned him against the 
resolution he was taking; but he persisted 1 
his determination to abandon indigo, and 
risk all that was left to him on the chance of 
a success which, if achieved, would insure 
deliverance and fortune to himself and the 
community. He bought a quantity of canes 
from Mendez and Solis, planted on the | 
where the seventh district (late Carrollt 
now stands, and while his crop was growing 
erected a mill, and prepared himself for 
momentous season of “ grinding.” 

His fellow planters looked on with 
liveliest —not always with the most hopeful — 
interest, and at length they gathered about 
him to see the issue of the experiment 
which only he could be more deeply 
cerned than they. In the whole pictures«! 
history of the Louisiana Creoles few scenes 
offer so striking a subject for the painter as 
that afforded in this episode: The dark sug: 
house; the battery of huge caldrons, w! 
their yellow juice boiling like a sea, half hid- 
den in clouds of steam ; the half-clad, shining 
negroes swinging the gigantic utensils with 
which the seething flood is dipped from kettl¢ 
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to kettle; here, grouped at the end 
f the battery, the Creole planters with anxious 
faces drawing around their central figure as 
closely as they can; and in the midst the old 
wquetaire, dipping, from time to time, the 
hickening juice, repeating again and again 
is simple tests, until, in the moment of final 
trial, there is a common look of suspense, and 
instantly after it the hands are dropped, heads 
re raised, the brow is wiped, and there is a 
long breath of relief —* it granulates!” 
he people were electrified. Etienne 
Boré marketed $12,000 worth of superior 
igar. ‘The absence of interdictions that had 
tiled earlier trade enabled him to sell his 
roduct to advantage. The agriculture of the 
lta was revolutionized; and, seven years 
rward, New Orleans was the market for 
ooo gallons of rum, 250,000 gallons of 
molasses, and 5,000,000 pounds of sugar. The 
wn contained some twelve distilleries—prob 
ly not a subject for unmixed congratulation 
and a sugar refinery which produced about 
0,000 pounds of loaf sugar; while on the 
her hand the produc tion of indigo had de- 
ned to a total of 3000 pounds, and soon 
ter ceased. 


I 
} 
I 


de 


THE CREOLES SING THE MARSEILLAISE. 
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in the courts and principal 
public offices, never su 
perseded the French in the 
mouths of the people, and 
left but a words nat- 
- uralized in the corrupt 
French of the slaves. ‘To 
Afncan organs of speech 
cocodri - from COC rilo, the 
crocodile, was cCasiecl than 
the alligator; the 
terrors of the calaboza, with 


few 


Caiwian, 


its chains and whips and 
branding irons, were con 
densed into the French tn 
svllabi« whil 
the pleasant institution of 
hapa,—the petty gratuity 
i added, by the retailer, to 
™ anything bought—grew the 
pleasanter, drawn out int 
Gallicized dagnap/ 
The only newspaper u 
the town or province, as 
™ was also the first. thoug! 
published nde the 
F ~<a spices of C aronce let, wa 
™ the “ Moniteur de la Lou 
‘ siane,” printed entirely 
rench. It made its first 


appearance in 
Spanish Ursulines, sent from Havana to 
impart their own tongue, h 


teach in 
content 


French instead, and to themselves 
with the feeble achievement of xtorting the 
Spanish catechism from girls who recited wit! 
tears rolling down their cheeks The pub 
lic mind followed—though at a distance— 





the progress 





of thought 
a. in France. 
( Many Span 
iards of rank 
cast their lot 
with the rr 
oles | nz 
it marned 
og? Maxent ; 
_ att Galve her 
4 sister, — 
” woman, It 1s 





said, of ex 
traordimnary 
beauty and 





Constance de 
vardo, her sister ; Miré, a de Macarty. 


' 
| love lime ss; 





Gayarre 
wedded 
intendant Od 
But the 


Grandpre ; the 


THE Spanish occupation never became more Creoles never became Spanish ; and in society 
than a conquest. The Spanish tongue, enforced balls where the Creole civilian met the Spanish 
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military official, the cotillon was French or 
Spanish according as one or the other party 
was the stronger, a question more than once 
decided by actual onset and bloodshed. The 
Spanish rule was least unpopular about 1791, 
when the earlier upheavals of the French 
revolution were regarded distantly, and before 
the Republic had arisen to fire the Creole’s 
long-suppressed enthusiasm. Under Galvez 
in 1779-82 they rallied heartily under Spanish 
colors against their hereditary British foe. 
But when, in 1793, Spain’s foe was republi- 
can France, Carondelet found he was only 
holding a town of the enemy. Then the 
Creole could no longer restrain himself. “ La 
Marseillaise! La Marseillaise!” he cried in 
his sorry little theater; and in the drinking- 
shops—that were thick as autumn leaves 
—he sang, defiantly, “ (a ira, ga ira, les 
aristocrates a la Jlanterne,” though there 
was not a lamp-post in his town until three 
years later, when the same governor put up 
eighty. 

Meantime Spain’s hand came down again 
with a pressure that brought to mind the 
cruel past. The people were made to come 
up and subscribe themselves Spaniards, and 
sundry persons were arrested and sent to 
Havana. The baron rebuilt the fortifications 
on a new and stronger plan. At the lower 
river corner was Fort St. Charles, a five-sided 
thing for one hundred and fifty men, with 
brick-faced parapet eighteen thick,. a 
ditch, and a covert way; at the upper river 
corner was Fort St. Louis, like it, but smaller. 
They were armed with about twelve eighteen 
and twelve-pounders. Between them, where 
Toulouse street opened upon the river front, 
‘a large battery crossed fires with both. In 
the rear of the town were three lesser forts, 
mere stockades, with fraises. All around from 
fort to fort ran a parapet of earth surmounted 
with palisades, and a moat forty feet wide 
and seven deep. ‘These fortifications,” wrote 
Carondelet, “would not only protect the 
city against the attack of an enemy, but also 
keep in check its inhabitants. But for them,” 
he said, “a revolution would have taken 
place.” 

This was in 1794. The enemy looked for 
from without was the pioneers of Kentucky, 
Georgia, etc. The abridgment of their treaty 
rights on the Mississippi had fretted them. 
Instigated by Genet, the French minister to 
the United States, and headed by one Clark 
and by Auguste de la Chaise, a Creole of 
powerful family, who had gone to Kentucky 
for the purpose, they were preparing to make 
a descent upon New Orleans for its deliver- 
ance ; when events that await recital arrested 
the movement. 


feet 
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IV 
THE AMERICANS, 


CARONDELET had strengthened the wal 
that immured the Creoles of New Orlean 
but, outside, the messenger of their bett 
destiny was knocking at the gate wit 
angry impatience. Congress had begun, i 
1779, to claim the freedom of the Missis 
sippl. The treaty of 1783 granted this; but 
in words only, not in fact. Spain intrigue 
Congress menaced, and oppressions, conc: 
sions, agressions, deceptions, and corruption 
lengthened out the years. New Orleans— 
“ Orleens” the Westerners called it—there 
was the main difficulty. Every one could see 
now its approaching commercial greatn 
To Spain it was the key of her possessions 
To the West it was the only possible breath 
ing-hole of its commerce. 

Miro was still governing ad interim, wher 
in 1785, there came to him commissioners 
from the State of Georgia demanding liber 
to extend her boundary to the Mississippi, 
granted in the treaty of peace. Miro answer 
wisely, referring the matter to the gove1 
ments of America and Spain, and delays 
exasperations continued. By 1786, if n 
earlier, the flat-boat fleets that came floating 
out of the Ohio and Cumberland, seeking 
the lower Mississippi a market and port | 


their hay and bacon and flour and corn, | 
gan to be challenged from the banks, halt 


seized, and confiscated. ‘The exasperat 
Kentuckians openly threatened and even 
planned to descend in flat-boats full of lo 
rifles instead of breadstuffs, and make an e1 
of controversy by the capture of New Orleans. 
But milder counsels restrained them, and the) 
appealed to Congress to press Spain for t 
commercial freedom which they were dete! 
mined to be deprived of no longer. 

Miro, and Navarro, the intendant, did w« 
to be alarmed. They wrote home urging reli: 
through certain measures which they thought 
imperative if New Orleans, Louisiana, > tl 
Floridas, or even Mexico, was to be sav: 
from early conquest. “Wo hav gue perd: 
tiempo” —“'here is no time to be lost.” The 
had two schemes: one, so to indulge tl 
river commerce that the pioneers swarming 
down upon their borders might cross them, 
not as invaders, but as immigrants, yieldin; 
allegiance to Spain; the other, to foment 
revolt against Congress and the secession « 
the West. These schemes were set on foot ; 
a large American immigration did 
and the small town of New Madrid still com 
memorates the extravagant calculations ol 
Western grantees. 

There had lately come to Kentucky a cer 


set 1, 
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tain man whose ready insight and unscrupu 
lous spirit of intrigue had promptly marked 
the turn of events. This was General James 
Wilkinson, of the United States service, a man 
urly distrusted by President Washington, long 
suspected by the people, and finally tried for 
treasonable designs and acquitted for want 
f evidence which the archives of Spain have 
nce revealed. This cunning schemer and 
peculator, in June, 1787, sent and followed 
to New Orleans a large fleet of flat-boats 
aded with the produce of the West, and 
practicing on the political fears of Miro, 
secured many concessions. By this means, he 
made way for a trade which began at once 
to be very profitable to New Orleans, not to 
say to many Spanish officials. But it was not 
by this means only. At the same time, he 
entered into a secret plot with Miro and 
Spain for that disruption of the West from the 
Kast which she sought to effect. “The deliv 
ering up of Kentucky into his Majesty's 
hands, which is the main object to which 
Wilkinson has promised to devote himself 
entirely,”—so wrote Mird to the Spanish 
Secretary of State, January 8, 1788, and Wil- 
kinson’s own letters, written originally in 


cipher, and now in the archives of Spain, 
reduced to the Spanish tongue, complete the 
overwhelming evidence. “ When this is done, 


shall disclose much of our 
great scheme,” etc. “ Be satisfied, nothing 
shall deter me from attending exclusively to 
the object we have on hand.” “The only 
feasible plan”— this was a year later—“* * 

* * * separation from the United 
States, and an alliance with Spain.” Such was 
the flat-boat toll paid by this lover of money 
nd drink. 

But, neither for the Kentuckian nor the 
Creole was an export trade more than half a 
commerce. Philadelphia partly supplied the 
deficiency, though harried by corrupt double 
dealings. Miro and Navarro favored and 

omoted this trade; but Gardoqui, the 
Spanish minister at Philadelphia, not sharing 

the profits, moved vigorously against it, 

d there was dodging and doubling,—all 

e subterfuges of the contrabandist, not 
excepting false arrests and false escapes. The 
fire of 1788 gave Navarro excuse to liberate 

number whom fear of the king had forced 

im to imprison, and to give them back their 
confiscated goods. Such was one branch of 
the academy that, in later years, graduated 
the pirates of Barataria. 

The scarcity of provisions after the fire 
was made to help this Philadelphia trade. 
Mir6 sent three vessels to Gardoqui (who 
was suddenly ready to coéperate) for 3000 

irels of flour, and such other goods as the 


_e 2 |] so 


was 
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general ruin called for. And here entered 
Wilkinson, and in August, 1788, received 
through his agent, Daniel Clark, in New 
Orleans, a cargo of dry goods and other 
articles for the Kentucky market, probably 
the first boat-load of manufactured commod 
ities that ever went up the Mississippi to the 
Ohio. Others followed Wilkinson’s footsteps 
in matters of trade, and many were the devices 
for doing one thing while seeming to 
another. A pretense of coming to buy lands 
and secured passports for their flat- 
boats and keel-boats, and the privilege of 
selling and buying free of duty. A profession of 
returning for families and property opened th 
way back again up the tortuous river, or along 
the wild, robber- haunted trails of the interior. 

So the Creoles, in their domestic commerce, 
were striking hands with both the eastern and 
western * American.” As to their transatlan 
tic commerce, the concessions of 1782 had 
yielded it into the hands of the French, and 
there it still remained. ** France,” Miro 
in 1790, “ has the monopoly of the commerc« 
of this colony.” It suited him not to mention 
Philadelphia or the Ohio. But war presently 
brought another change. 


do 


settle 


wrote 


SPAIN AGAINST FATE, 


lHE port of New Orleans was neither closed 
nor open. Spain was again in fear of Great 
Britain. The United States 
Madrid was diligently pointing to the pos 
sibility of a British invasion of Louisiana 
from Canada, by way of the 
the feebleness of the Spanish foothold; to 
the unfulfilled terms of the treaty of 1783; to 
the restlessness of the Kentuckians ; to every 
thing indeed, that could have effect in the 
effort to extort the cession of “* Orleans ” and 
the Floridas. But Spain held fast, and Mird, 
to the end of his governorship, plotted with 
Wilkinson and with a number of 
lesser schemers their 
country’s execration. 

Difficulties were multiplying when, at the 
close of 1791, Miro gave place to Carondelet. 
Some were internal; and the interdiction of 
the slave-trade with revolted St. Domingo; 
the banishment of Yankee clocks branded 
with the goddess ol liberty ; the baron’s forti 
fications, etc., were signs of them, not cures. 
In February, 1793, America finally wormed 
from Spain a decree of open commerce, for 
her colonies, with the United States and 
Europe. Thereupon Philadelphians began to 
establish commercial houses in New Orleans. 

On the side of the great valley, the Ken- 
tuckian was pressing with ail the strength of 


minister at 


Mississippi ; to 


growing 


equally worthy. of 
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his lean 

and _sin- 

ewy shoul- 

der. “Since my 

taking possession 

of the government,” 

wrote Carondelet, in 

1794, “this province * * * 

has not ceased tu be threat- 
ened by the ambitious designs 
of the Americans.” “A nation,” 
as Navarro had earlier called them, 
“restless, proud, ambitious, and 
capable of the most daring enterprise.” Be- 
sides them, there were La Chaise, also, and 


at 
sitts 
eet 


A CORNER. 


Genet, and the Jacobins of Philadelphia. 
It was to President Washington’s vigi- 
lance and good faith that the baron owed 


the deliverance of the province from its 
dangers ; not to his own defenses, his 

rigid police, nor his counter-plots with 

Thomas Power and others. These 
dangers past, he revived the obstruc- 

tion and oppression of the river 

trade, hoping, so, yet to separate 

the Western pioneers from the union 

of States, to which they had now 
become devoted. 

But events tended ever one way, 
and while Carondelet was still court- 
ing Wilkinson through Power, a treaty, 
signed at Madrid October 20, 1795, 
declared the Mississippi free to the 
Americans. New Orleans was made 
a port of deposit for three years, free 
of all duty or charge, save “a fair 
price for the hire of the store-houses.” 
The privilege was renewable at the 
end of the term, unless transferred 
by Spain to some “equivalent estab- 
lishment ” on the river bank. 

Still Carondelet held the east bank 
of the river, temporizing with the 
American authorities through his col- 
league, General Gayoso de Lemos, 
the Spanish commissioner for mak- 
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ing the transfer. He spent bribes freely, anc 
strengthened his fortifications, not against 
Federal commanders only, but against t! 
western immigrants who had crowded into 
the province, and against the renewed proba- 
bility of invasion from Canada. 

The Creoles, save a little patriotic singing 
and shouting, that cost six of them twelve 
months each of Cuban exile, remained, through 
all, passive. We have seen how they passed 
through an agricultural revolution. But they 
were no more a writing than a reading peo- 
ple, and what tempests of emotion they may 
have concealed while war was being waged 
against France, while the Gulf was being 
scoured by French privateers, and when one 
of these seized, and for eight days held, the 
mouth of the Mississippi, may only be con- 
jectured. We know that Etienne Bore 
escaped arrest and transportation only by 
reason of his rank and the people’s devotion 
to him as a public benefactor. 

‘Two years more passed. Carondelet gave 
place to Gayoso de Lemos. Wilkinson, who 
was in chief command of the American forces 
in the West, grew coy and cold. The en- 
croachments of the double-dealing general’s 
subordinates could be resisted by the Spaniard 
no longer, and in March, 1798, he abandoned 
by stealth, rather than surrendered, the ter 
ritory east of the Mississippi, so long unjustly 
retained from the States. 

All the more did the Creole city remain 
bone of contention. On the close of the 


de 


IN THE CALABOOSE. 
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three-years’ term named in the treaty of 1795, 
the intendant, Morales, a narrow and quarrel 
some old man, closed the port, and assigned 
no other point to take its place. 

But the place had become too important, 
and the States too strong for this to be en- 
dured. The West alone could muster twenty 
thousand fighting men. John Adams was 
President. Secret preparations were at once 
set on foot for an expedition against New 
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Italian “ kingdom of Etruria.”. When Minister 
Livingston wrote, in November, 1802, the 
secret was no longer unknown. 

On the 26th of March, 1803, M. Laussat, 
as French Colonial Prefect, landed in New 
Orleans, specially commissioned to prepare 
for the expected arrival of General Victor 
with a large body, of troops, destined for the 
occupation of the province, and to arrange 
for the establishment of a new form of gov- 














THE MARIGNY HOUSE, WHERE 


Orleans in overwhelming force. Boats were 
built, and troops had already been ordered to 
the Ohio, when it began to be plain that the 
President must retire from office at the close 
of his term, then drawing near; and by and by 
Spain disavowed her intendant’s action and 
re opened the closed port. 
Meanwhile another eye was turned covet 
sly upon Louisiana, and one who never 
ed slowly was about to hurry her fate to 
max, 
Vi. 


ORLEANS SOUGHT — LOUISIANA BOUGHT, 


‘FRANCE has cut the knot,” wrote Minister 
Livingston to Secretary Madison. It is the 
word of Bonaparte himself, that his first 
diplomatic act with Spain had for its object 
the recovery of Louisiana, His power enabled 
him easily to outstrip American negotiations, 
an on the rst of October, 1800, the Spanish 
King entered privately into certain agreements 
by which, on the 21st of March, 1801, Louis- 
lana, vast, but to Spain unremunerative and 
indefensible, passed secretly into the hands of 
the First Consul in exchange for the petty 


Lo 


PHILIPPE STOPPED IN 1795. 


The Creoles were filled with secret 
Their fields, and streets, and 
dwellings were full of They had 
heard the First Consul’s to the St. 
Domingans: “ Whatever your color or 
your origin, you free.” But their 
were soon quieted, when Laussat proclaimed 
the design of their great new ruler to “ pre 
serve the empire of the laws and amend them 
slowly in the light of experience only.” The 
planters replied that “their long-cherished 
hope was gratified, and their souls filled with 
the delirium of extreme felicity”; and the 
townsmen responded: “ Happy are the col 
onists of Louisiana have lived long 
enough to see their reunion to France, which 
they have never ceased to desire, and which 
now satisfies their utmost wish.” 

Govermor Gayoso had died of yellow fever 
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in 1799,—it is said shortly after a night's 


carousal with Wilkinson. He had been suc- 
ceeded by the Marquis of Casa Calvo, and 
he, in 1801, by Don Juan Manuel de Salcedo. 
The intendant Morales had continued to 
hate, dread, and hamper American immigra- 
tion and commerce, and in October, 1802, 
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had once more shut them out of New Orleans 
until six months later again discountenanced 
by his king. 

In Congress debate narrowed down to the 
question whether New Orleans and the Flo 
ridas should be bought or simply swept down 
upon and taken. But the executive depart- 
ment was already negotiating; and, about the 
time of Laussat’s landing in Louisiana, 
Messrs. Livingston and Monroe were com- 
missioned to treat with France for a cession 
of New Orleans and the Floridas, “ or 
much thereof as the actual proprietor can be 
prevailed on to part with.” 

Bonaparte easily saw the larger, but un- 
confessed wish of the United States. Louis- 
lana, always light to get and heavy to hold, 
was slipping even from his grasp. He was 
about to rush into war with the English. 
“They have,” he exclaimed passionately to 
his ministers, “ twenty ships of war in the 
Gulf of Mexico, * * * IT have not a 
moment to lose in putting it [his new acquisi 
tion] out of their reach. They [the American 
commissioners] only ask of me one town in 
Louisiana; but I already consider the colony 
as entirely lost.” And a little later, walking 
in the garden of St. Cloud, he added to 
Marbois — whom he trusted rather than Tal- 
leyrand—* Well! you have charge of the 


as 


treasury; let them give you one hundred 
million francs, pay their own claims, and take 


the whole country.” When the minister said 
something about the rights of the colonists, 
“Send your maxims to the London market,” 
retorted the First Consul. 

The price finally agreed upon was eighty 
million francs, out of which the twenty 
million francs of American citizens’ claims 
due by France were to be paid, and Louis- 
iana was bought. Monsieur Marbois and 
Messrs. Livingston and Monroe signed the 
treaty on the 3oth of April, 1803. As they 
finished, they rose and shook hands. “We 
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have lived long,” said Livingston, “ but this 
is the noblest work of our lives.” 

About the last of July, when Casa Calvo and 
Salcedo, Spanish commissioner and governor, 
had proclaimed the coming transfer to France, 
and Laussat, the French prefect, was looking 
hourly for General Victor and his forces, there 
came to New Orleans a vessel from Bordeaux 
with the official announcement that Louisiana 
had been ceded to the United States. 

On the 30th of November, with troops drawn 
up in line on the Place d’Armes, and with dis- 
charges of artillery, Salcedo, fitly typifying, in 
his infirm old age, the decaying kingdom 
which he represented, deliv ered to Laussat in 
the hall of the cabildo, the keys of New Or- 
leans ; while Casa Calvo, splendid in accom- 
plishments, titles, and appearance, declared the 
people of Louisiana absolved from their alleg- 
lance to the king of Spain. From the flag-staff 
in the square the Spanish colors descended, the 
French took their place, and the domination 
of Spain in Louisiana was at an end. 

On Monday, December the 2oth, 1803, 
with similar ceremonies, Laussat turned the 
province and the keys of its port over to 
Commissioners Claiborne and Wilkinson. 
The French tricolor, which had floated over the 
Place d’Armes for but twenty days, gave 
place to the stars and stripes, and New Or- 
leans was an American town. 

Within a period of ninety-one years Louis 
iana had changed hands six times. From the 
direct authority of Louis XIV. it had 
handed over, in 1712, to the commer 
dominion of Anthony Crozat. From Crozat 
it had passed, in 1717, to the Compagnie de 
’Occident ; from the company, in 1731, to 
the undelegated authority of Louis X V.; from 
him, in 1762, to Spain; from Spain, in 1Sor, 
back to France ; and at length, in 1803, from 
France to the United States, finally emanci- 
pated from the service and bargainings of 
Kuropean masters. 
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A GOOD FIGHT FINISHED. 


«“ Now we may call it finished,” said my 
father, to one of his younger children, two 
days before his quiet departure from this life. 
He was standing in front of the fine pile of 
buildings of the Yale Theological Seminary, 
for which with his own hands he had broken 
the ground in 1870, and for which and in 
which his chief work had been done during 
these last twelve years. “Some time they 
may add a refectory for the other side of the 
quadrangle ; but now that, at last, we have 
joined the two buildings with this library, 
we may consider it done.” 

| have no doubt that the satisfaction of 
seeing this important work approaching a 
successful conclusion, was an element in 
the happy content with which, for many 
weeks, he had been wont to lie down at 
night not knowing in which of the worlds he 
was to awake. So many great things for the 
good of the world, he had not only planned 
and hoped, but, “ begun, continued and ended 
in God,” as to make his career in this respect 
an exceptionally happy one. 

lhe contrast rises in my mind, as I write, 
between his life and the short, sad, disap- 
pointed life of his own father. David Bacon 
was a visionary man. I hike to use, in a 
noble sense, that word which it is common to 
utter with a sneer. The vision which he had 
was a vision of this world made better and 
happier through his willing toil and suffering : 
and to this heavenly vision he was not dis- 
obedient. Before the awakening of the mod- 
ern spirit of missions, with no assurance of 
coOperation or support, he got himself up 
from his kindred and from his father’s house, 
and, walking beside the horse that bore his 
only wealth—his bride of seventeen years 
oli—went out into the wilderness of the 
North-west Territory to teach the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ to the savage Ojibbeways. 
lh my father and his eldest sister were 
born. And when, after great hardships, the 
mission failed through the absolute cutting 
off of subsistence, the missionary put that 
heroi girl, his wife, with her two little chil- 
dren, into a returning wagon, and crept back 

low stages, fording the Alleghany river 
now stands the city of Pittsburg. 

\ll the way to Connecticut the visionary 
man was pondering a new thought of service 
to the world. He had noted the first driblets 
of emigration flowing from New England into 
the “ Western Reserve,” and, seeing the scat- 


tered families here and there in the wilderness, 
he had compassion on them as sheep having 
no shepherd. Looking back as well as for 
ward, he thought of how New England had 
been settled by organized colonies, bringing 
with them the church, the school, the frame- 
work of government ; and there grew upon his 
mind the vision of an exclusively Christian 
colony for New Connecticut. He went back 
alone into the forest and chose a goodly 
township of land. He made himself responsi 
ble, on the one hand, to the capitalists for his 
returns; on the other hand, to the colonist for 
the title to the land; and then he set himself 
to search Connecticut with a candle for the 
cho est material out of which to build a 
Christian community. Men laughed at * Ba- 
con’s Heaven,” but his faith could bear laugh 
ingat. In advance of all his colonists, he went 
out into the forest where there was no road, 
and beside the Indian trail he built the log-cabin 
that sheltered his wife and little children. In 
that cabin, when the settlers had begun to 
arrive, family by family, in their canvas-covered 


wagons, the church was organized, and his 
baby daughter, the first-born child of the 


wilderness, was baptized. ‘Things looked 
bright about him for a year or two; and then 
came the embargo and the war of 1812, 
arresting business, suspending payments, extin 
guishing emigration, and leaving him a bank 
rupt, helpless between the exactions of the 
Eastern capitalist, on the one hand, and the 
reproaches of the settlers on the other. He 
loaded up his wife and litthe ones once more 
into a returning emigrant wagon, came back 
to Connecticut, and died of a broken heart, 
“not having received the promise.” 

The boy left thus, at fifteen years old,— 
the eldest of seven children, to be the main- 
stay of the family, was not unlike his father 
in character. He had the same holy “ enthu 
siasm of humanity,” the same high hope of 
what the world was to become, the same 
faith in God that there was nothing wrong 
that could not be set right, and the same 
confidence that he could help to set it nght. 
But what a difference between the two 
lives! One, a life in which noble plans and 
labors for God and man seemed to go out 
in darkness; the other, blessed through all 
its later years with the visible fulfillment of 
its best hopes, the consummation of its work. 

When the story of this life comes to be 
told in detail, the biographer will dwell with 
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delight on many incidents of that heroi 
childhood in the wilderness ; and of the suc 
cessful struggles of the brave, fatherless boy 
to educate himself and the younger children. 
But this sketch is to be confined to the princi 
pal of those arduous public labors and contro 
versies which were entered into and achieved 
in the sixty years of my father’s public life. 
The first and greatest of them was the Slav 

ery Debate. Itisa little difficult for us younger 
men to conceive the fact that, at the time of 
my father’s entrance on public life, there was 
no Slavery Question. Questions incident to 
slavery, were, of course, emerging from time to 
time. But the Slavery Question was not yet; 
because, on the fundamental point of the 
morality of the slave system, men’s minds 
were not divided. ‘There were men enough, 
of course, who did not care whether it was 
right or wrong; and there were many more 
who did not see how it was to be got rid of 


But that the system was thoroughly bad an 
wrong was admitted with substantial w 
ity, both North and South. In 1818, the Gei 
eral Assembly of the not then divided I \ 
terian Church wvanimous/y adopted a notable 
anti-slavery deliverance ; and in no body was 
the thought, culture, and conscience ot th 
South better represented than in that m 
bly. Within twenty-five years from that me, 
the mind of the South had been revolutionied. 


The justific ation of the system of slave S 
there maintained had become an arti 
political and religious faith, and the Slavery 
Question was in the high tide of an agitation 
that nothing could repress until slavery if 
had ceased. Several causes had combinec: to 
bring about this change. ‘The introduction 


of Eli Whitney’s cotton-gin had added to the 
value of every able-bodied field-hand, 

created an ever-craving southern market 
Virginia negroes. In 1831, the negro msur- 
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rection at Southampton, Virginia, followed 
by a panic of terror and ferocious vengeance 
on the part of the whites, gave rise, in the 
next year, to a memorable debate in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, on the abolition of slavery, 
and to a vote in which that measure failed of 
adoption, indeed, but with a large minority 
in its favor. This was followed by a re- 
action, and by the beginning of those cold- 
blooded justifications of the system of Amer- 
ican slavery which soon became characteristic 
of the national, religious, and political litera- 
ture. Moreover, the defense of the slave-sys- 
tem had now begun to be instigated, and the 
show of a successful defense made possible, 
by false positions, bad logic, and in some 
cases malignant passions, on the part of aboli- 
tionists. Societies were formed—a society of 
indignant philanthropists in New York, and 
a society of malignant philanthropists in Bos- 
ton —which, differing and even quarreling on 
other points, agreed in these two: first, that 
the system of laws known as American slav- 
ery was wicked (in which they were entirely 
right); and secondly, that every man invested 
by those wicked laws with the absolute and 
awful power of a master, was i/so facto a man- 
stealer and a pirate; and in this they were 
mischievously and suicidally wrong. They 


not only exasperated and antagonized such 


good men at the South as were trying to 
do their best under an evil system while 
doing their best to remove the evil, but 
they invited at this point an easy refuta- 
tion, and so prepared the way for the ready 
though illogical inference that, since anti- 
slavery men were wrong, therefore slavery 
must be right. 

From his college and seminary days Leon- 
ard Bacon had been active and earnest in 
measures looking toward the abolition of 
slavery. But it was in the early years of his 
pastorate at New Haven that the slavery 
question arrived at the pitch of exasperation 
and entanglement above described. It was 
then that he took, and defined, and de- 
fended against all assailants, that true position 
on the subject of slavery which he held until 
slavery had ceased to be. 

I once heard him say in debate on this 
subject, quoting the language of Richard 
Baxter during the civil wars in England, 
“Where other men have had one enemy, | 
have had two.” The wrath of fanatical de- 
fenders of slavery against him was perhaps 
less fierce than that of its fanatical assailants. 
Human nature is liable to no more acute 
paroxysm of rage than that of the rough-and- 
ready reformer, who, vaguely conscious that 
he has justice back of him somewhere, and a 
wrong before him if only he could hit it, is 

Vor. XXV.— 61. 
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interrupted in mid-torrent of denunciation by 
an invitation to discriminate. 

Accordingly, when the Anti-Slavery party, 
writing on their banner their one charac- 
teristic tenet, “ Slave-holding always and ev- 
erywhere a sin,” came clamoring to the doors 
of missionary societies and church assemblies, 
demanding condign excommunication for all 
slave-holders, and were met on the threshold 
by a resolute man with a flat denial of their 
proposition, they were at once outrageously 
angry. And then, being got between the 
jaws of a definition and severely pinched, 
they began to cry out against the injustice 
of being treated in that way, and declared 
that, when they said slave-holding is always 
sinful, they only meant the sinful kind of 
slave-holding. ‘They formally “ resolved, that 
by slave-holding, this, the [Anti-Slavery] So- 
ciety understands the holding and treating of 
human beings as property.” In short, they 
talked about slave-holding as a certain class 
of temperance reformers talk about * the traf- 
fic,” meaning sometimes what they say, and 
sometimes meaning something else. 

When asked, “ Wherein do you differ from 
the Anti-Slavery Society?” Mr. Bacon an- 
swered, citing the above-quoted resolution : 


“ Just on this point: I utterly repudiate their defi- 
nition of slave-holding. I deny that they have any 
right to make such definition. Their att t to do 
so is a fraud upon themselves and upon the public. 
Such a definition is an abuse of words fit only to jug- 
gle with. It is the fountain-head of a perpetual stream 
of sophistry. Words have a meaning of their own 
which cannot be set aside by an arbitrary definition. 
Words, and especially such words as we have to do 
with in political and moral inquiries, are not like the 
arbitrary symbols of algebra, which bear any meaning 
we choose to put upon them for the particular opera- 
tion in which we are using them. No doubt 
the gentlemen of the society think they mean by 
slave-holding what the resolution says they mean. No 
doubt they think that by slave-holding they mean not 
only the holding of slaves, but the holding of them 
as property, and the treatment of them as property. 
No doubt they are perfectly unc the 
transparency with which their cardinal sophism 
shines through the very language in which they wrap 
it up: ‘ Resolved, that by slave-holding we mean 
slave-holding and a certain kind of tr rhis 
very series of resolutions shows that, in spite of their 
unanimous resolve, they do not mean what they intend 
to mean. he fact is that by that word ‘slave- 
holder’ they understand just what other people under- 
stand by it, ‘the master of a slave’; and then, from their 
arbitrary definition of slave-holding, they derive the 
irresistible corollary that every slave-holder holds his 
slaves as property, and treats them accordingly.” 


mscious of 


eatment. 


If the brunt of my father’s argument, in 
the earlier stages of the slavery controversy 
was directed more against the so-called abo- 
litionists than against the advocates of slavery, 
it was because he found that the cause of 
abolition was more endangered and damaged 
by the former than by the latter. In fact, he 
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did not consider the wrongfulness of slavery 
to be a subject of argument. 


“To me it seems that the man who needs argument 
on that point cannot be argued with. What element- 
ary idea of right and wrong can that man have? If 
that form of government, that system of social order 
is not wrong—if those laws of the Southern States, 
by virtue of which slavery exists there and is what 
it is, are not wrong, nothing is wrong. Such a book 
as Wheeler’s ‘Law of Slavery’ leaves no room for 
any argument to prove that our southern slavery is 
wrong, if only the reader is gifted with a moral 
sense. It 1s therefore taken for granted in these 
essays, from first to last, that every man has rights, 
and that our American slavery—which denies all 
rights to some two millions of human beings, and 
decrees that they shall always be held at the lowest 
point of degradation—is too palpably wrong to be 
argued about. The wrong of that slavery, however, 
is one thing, and the way to rectify that wrong is 
another thing. The wrongfulness of that entire body 
of laws, opinions, and practices is one thing; and the 
criminality of the individual master who tries to do 
right is another thing. These essays treat chiefly of 
the way in which the wrong can be set right.” 


“ These essays”—from the preface to which 
I have just quoted —had been written at divers 
times from 1833 onward, and were collected, 
in 1846, into a volume which has had a his- 
tory. It is a book of exact definitions, just 
discriminations, lucid and tenacious argu- 
ments; and it deals with certain obstinate 
and elusive sophistries in an effective way. 
It is not to be wondered that when it fell 


into the hands of a young Western lawyer, 
Abraham Lincoln,— whose characteristic was 


“not to be content with an idea until he 
could bound it north, east, south, and west,” 
—it should prove to be a book exactly after 
his mind. It was to him not only a study on 
slavery, but a model in the rhetoric of de- 
bate. It is not difficult to trace the influence 
of it in that great stump-debate with Douglas, 
in which Lincoln’s main strength lay in his 
cautious wisdom in declining to take the ex- 
treme positions into which his wily antagonist 
tried to provoke or entice him. When, many 
years after the little book had been forgotten 
by the public, and after slavery had fallen 
before the President’s proclamation, it ap- 
peared from Lincoln’s own declaration to 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson that he owed to 
that book his definite, reasonable, and irre- 
fragable views on the slavery question, my 
father felt ready to sing the unc dimittis. 

I have dwelt so long on this part of my 
father’s life-work, not only for the truth of the 
history, but for the moral lesson of the his- 
tory, which is commonly enough perverted. 
When the struggle was over, and with hard 
tugging the car of progress had been got 
through the slough to the firm ground on the 
other side, the flies who had all along busied 
themselves with stinging the teamsters and 
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the horses, alighted together on the box and 
buzzed their mutual congratulations —~« |t 
was a long, hard pull; but we did it, didn’t 
we?” In the general good-will and hand- 
shaking, no one was disposed to disturb their 
complacency ; and indeed, in the latter days 
of the war, Mr. Garrison’s course had been 
so rational and patriotic that people were 
disposed to be more than forgiving, and to 
remember rather the evil he had suffered 
than the evil he had done. It was not to be 
asked that praise so freely conceded by a 
good-natured public should not be cheerfully 
accepted by a class of people who had long 
been compelled to rely, in the matter of 
eulogy, on a system of mutual eCx¢ hanges, 
Even the gentle and judicious Mr. Phillips 
should hardly be blamed for trying the effect 
of an aureole before his looking-glass, and 
posing thus as a meek but now glorified mar- 
tyr. Humane people have no disposition to 
grudge a comfortable compensation of kind 
words and complacent assumptions to per- 
sons who have had a hard time not wholly 
by their own fault. Even when these persons 
take advantage of the general good feeling to 
give new vent to their ancient grudges, and 
repeat their obsolete obloquies upon better 
men, the disposition is strong to say, “ Poor 
fellows! they can hardly help it, the habit is 
strong; we need not mind it, for it really 
harms no one: injurious language has lost all 
meaning as they use it.” But it begins to be 
evident that the public forbearance is work- 
ing grave practical mischief. The moral 
which some people draw from the mistold 
story is this: that by sweeping denunciation 
steady refusal to accept plain definitions an 
clear moral distinctions, and persistent pelt- 
ing with hard names, any point can be car- 
ried, if you will only stick to it long enough. 
In almost any assembly of crotchety people 
—long-haired men and short-haired women 
—over a scheme for the reconstruction of the 
solar system, you will hear the appeal to 
“Remember Garrison, how he began with 
nothing and a printing-press against the 
whole nation, and the whole Church, and 
how at last he succeeded in bringing every- 
body over to his side.” It is really a matter 
of interest to public morals that the ingenu- 
ous youth of America should know the truth 
of this matter—that Mr. Garrison and his 
society never succeeded in anything; that 
his one distinctive dogma, that slave-holdi 
is always and everywhere a sin, was never 
accepted to any considerable extent outside 
of the little ring of his personal adherents ; 
that his vocabulary, which had no word but 
man-stealer and pirate for the legal guardian 
of a decrepit negro, or for one holding 2 


so 


noe 
ne 
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family of slaves in transit for a free State with 
intent to emancipate them, never became 
part of the American dictionary; that the 
sophistry with which he spent a life-time in 
trying to confuse plain distinctions had little 
effect except to give acrimony and plausibility 
to the defense of slavery ; and that the final 
extinction of slavery was accomplished in 
1 abhorred, 

by measures which he denounced, and under 
the leadership of men like Leonard Bacon 
in literature and the church, and Abraham 
Lincoln in politics, who had been the objects 
of his incessant and calumnious vituperation. 
Another great conflict in which my father 
was conspicuously engaged from the begin- 
ning of it, and which he saw through to the 
was the famous Old School and New 
School controversy in the Presbyterian Church. 
In a threefold conflict,— between a rigidly con- 
servative and a progressive theology, between 
exclusiveness and liberality in ecclesiastical 
lministration, and between a Celtic and an 
nglish or New England element of mem- 
bership,—it was natural enough that his sym- 


pursuance of principles which he 


a 
I 


pathies should be with progress, liberty, and 
the Yankees. But how it was that he, a 
young man in another denomination and in a 
remote part of the country, should happen, at 
the crisis in the Presbyterian Church, to be a 
leader, and sometimes an official leader, of 
business and debate in its most intimate affairs, 
is worth explaining. 

Che triple cause of division, which already 
in the last century had occasioned a tempo- 
rary rupture in the Presbyterian Church, began 
to work violently when, at the instance of the 
eminent Rev. Dr. James P. Wilson, young Mr. 
Albert Barnes, of New Jersey, was called to 
be his successor in the ( harge of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia. A sermon 
by Mr. Barnes had lately been printed which 
enunciated the distinctive tenets of the New 
England “improved Calvinism” as against 
the Scotch theology ; and this sermon became 
the occasion of a that agitated 
session, presbytery, and synod, and at last, in 
1831, reached the General Assembly, meeting 
in Mr. Barnes’s own church. 

Not long before this time, the rule had 
been adopted that “ delegates from corre- 
sponding bodies” should be admitted to all 
the rights of membership in the General 
Assembly; and so it happened that, when a 


controversy 


committee of ten was to be raised to consider 


Mr. Barnes, Leonard Bacon, 
not thirty years old, from a Congregational 
church in Connecticut, was a member of it 
as well as of the judiciary committee. For 
many years he was the sole survivor of it. 
The position which he took on that commit- 


the case of 


tee and in the debates which went on in the 
Presbyterian Church until the disruption in 
1838 and after it, was not without signifi- 
cance or consequence. But incidental 
result was a delightful one to him: it brought 
him into a relation of warm personal friend- 
ship with a man whom he revert 
holiness of spirit, even more than for the qual- 


one 


wed tor his 


ities of his intellect— with Albert Barnes. 
The * Old Schooland New School Contro- 
was substantially one debate, whether 
in New England or outside of New England, 
in the Presbyterian Church. And, 
it raged, my father was outspoken in 
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wherever 
defense 
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Connecticut codperating in fraternal emula- 
tion, and his bosom friend, Bushnell, canon- 
ized in the affections of Christian people 
wherever the English language is read, as 
saint and doctor of the Church. 

I do not know of an important public ques- 
tion which has come up during these sixty 
years, in which my father was not a disputant. 
He was first, or among the first, to inaugurate 
the movement for cheap postage in America, 
and he followed it up by pertinacious criticism 
that refused to be put off with the delusive 
half-measures with which the friends of the 
reform were to be He fought, 
week after week, in many newspapers at once, 
as well as in public speech, against the folly 
of eternal greenbacks, not as a folly only, but 
as an immorality. And he lived to see it ex- 
tinguished in the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. Every political question was to him a 
moral question; but it was the distinctively 
moral questions in politics that kindled him to 
fervid heat. It was like him, that—when his 
children found him, in the early morning, in 
the brief and not ungentle pang that released 
him from this earthly life—there should be 
lying near him on his table an unfinished arti- 
cle against the Mormon iniquity, with his pen 
beside it, as he had left it the evening before. 

He had inexpressible delight in seeing the 
fair fruitage of the seed that his martyr father 
had sowed in tears. Several times, in the 
course of his life, he went to Tallmadge, Ohio, 
and saw the glorious beauty realized that his 
father had beheld only in prophetic vision. 
On the last two occasions, some of his sons 
were with him. We stopped at Hudson and 
talked with survivors of the pioneers, about 
the events of the few months when the mis- 
sionary had his family among them; and we 
went out to find the site of the log school- 
house, and heard one aged woman tell about 
that famous school exhibition when there was 
a dialogue out of the “ Columbian Orator,” 
between William Penn and Hernando Cortez 
on the Treatment of the Indians, and how 
little Leonard Bacon, as William Penn, car- 
ried off all the honors from big John Brown, 
Poor 


appeased, 


who was in favor of severer measures. 
John Brown !—how well Bacon remembered 
Brown’s father, that could not speak for stut- 
tering, except when he rose to pray in the 
prayer-meeting ; and remembered John him- 
self, and interceded tenderly with Governor 
Wise, of Virginia, to spare the old man’s life, 
after the affair of Harper’s Ferry ! 

And thence we drove down the straight 
road, due south, to Tallmadge. The people 
of the town came out with us in a mul- 
titude, the next day, to look for the site 
of the old log-cabin by the Indian trail. 
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My father was the first to find it. He 
knew it by the clear spring—overgrown 
now with weeds and bushes—that bubbled 
up in the old cellar. Behind was the hill- 
slope that they cleared the first 
building mighty fires; and he remembered 
the calcined bones of the rattlesnakes that 
they threw into the fires. In front was 
the fore st of great tree —they there 
yet—through which ran the Indian trail. 
There, the first winter, it was great sport to 
the two little children to watch the brows- 
ing deer, and to rap on the window-pane, 
and see them turn their white tails and scud 
into the forest. It was less like sport to hear 
the howling of the wolves at mght. Happily 
they were too young to know all it meant when 
the master of the house was gone, the 
gangs of prowling Indians came to the door to 
ask fora drink; and when, at evening, the young 
mother tugged with all her strength to dr: 
heavy chest over the floor for a barricade. 

\ few months after our visit, when the 
citizens of Tallmadge sent my father a deed 
of the plot of ground containing the little 
ruin of his father’s cabin, he felt somewhat as 
Abraham may have felt when he took the 
title-deed of the cave of Machpelah—all he 
ever owned in the land of promise. In the 
last June before he the Tallmadge 
people sent again for the son of their ] 
and escorted him with bands of music at the 
head of a procession of farmers’ wagons 
mile long, to the site of the old cabin, whe 
on the base of the ruined chimney, had | 
laid a noble bowlder of granite, thus inscribed: 
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It was a fitting incident in the closing 
year of my father’s life. He returned from 


that pleasant, homely festival, well assured 
that when his children’s children should come 
to show their children the scene of that heron 
life in the wilderness, the would not 
have been lost from the memory of men. 

My father’s services to history were very 
great, though this part of his life’s work bore 
less the mark of completeness than other 
parts. His earliest important work of history, 
“Thirteen Historical (1839), 
was followed by multitudinous historical ar- 
ticles and discourses, many of them on com- 
memorative occasions. By common consent, 


spot 
I 


Discourses ’ 
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he seemed to be recognized, in all his later 
life, as the historiographer of New England 
Puritanism. His latest important volume was 
“The Genesis of the New England Churches,” 
vhich he would have been glad to follow 
with the Exodus, and so to complete a 
Pentateuch of Puritan history. His latest 
pamphlet, reprinted from the “New Eng- 
lander” for November, he was sending out to 
his friends on the last day of his life: it was 
a beautiful painting of domestic life in New 
England a hundred years ago. And on 
study-table, beside the unfinished article on 
“The Utah Problem,” lay another, also unfin- 
ished, on the Antinomian controversy in New 
England two hundred and fifty years ago. My 
father had an individual, personal love for 
the saints and heroes of New 
but I am sure that it never 


his 


each one of 
England history 
occurred to him that he was one of them. 

I have found, in a drawer of his table, 
some of his old college declamations, and am 
touched with the fervid warmth of the boy’s 
hope and expectation that the conversion of 
whole world to the faith of Christ was 
This, after all, was the 


the 
about to be achieved. 
one inspiration, the one plan, the one con- 
scious purpose of his life. He conceived it, 
measured it in its majestic magnitude, set 
himself about it as a thing to be accomplished. 


It possessed his mind when he was a boy of 
twenty in the theological seminary, and some 
of the best of his poetry was of that period 


and on that theme. It was then that he pre- 
pared the first collection of hymns for mis- 
sionary meetings printed in America, in 
which his own verses were among the best 
and most enduring. His ordination to the 
ministry was to the work of an evangelist, 
that he might take up the work that had 
dropped from the fainting hands of his mis- 
sionary father. And it was with reluctance 
that he yielded to the arguments and urgen- 
cies that demanded his services for the church 
at New Haven, which he served in the Gos- 
pel for fifty-six years. But he was reconciled 
to the change when he came to apprehend, 
as he did each year more and more distinctly, 
that the work of the Gospel and the Church 
in all the world is one work. He in his pul- 
pit, amid the elms of New Haven Green and 
under the shadow of Yale College, was carry- 
ing forward the same great enterprise in 
which his seminary friend, Eli Smith, was 
toiling under the heights of Lebanon, and his 
protégé, Peter Parker, in the hospital at Can- 
ton. And they felt it as wellas he. Mission 
aries, the world over, relied on him 
counselor and sometimes as an advocate. 
His most characteristic powers were never so 
conspicuous as in impromptu debate ; and his 


as a 
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most memorable debates were made on the 
floor of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. In New Haven, a monthly missionary 
meeting held on Sunday evenings, in 
which several of tl ipal churches and 


he ney 
united ; 


was 
and it was at those 
is accustomed 
year to 
whole world’s cur- 


their pastors 
“ monthly concerts” that he w 
month to month and 


a of the 


to unroll, from 
year, the panoran 
rent history —wars, diplom: 
discoveries, 
its bearing on the one controlling thought of 
s Christ 


revolutions, 


iciecs, 
councils, missions, revivals —in 
his life—the advancing reign of Jes 
over the human race. ‘There are many 
ates of Yale ( ollege who will testify that the 
“monthly concert addresses” of Dr. Bacon 
were to them not the least rtant part of 
their liberal education. 

“Here, then,” some will say, “ were 
undertaking and a hope so vast that they 
must needs be disappointed. The life that is 
devoted to a project 
world 
in a ¢ 


limp 


an 


SO Immense as the con- 
to Chri 


onsciousness of fail 


version of the tianity 
itself to end 
I do not 
my fathet 
might live to see of the advancement of “ the 
kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy,” 
were definite. They were rather infinite But 
if any one had drawn before him the picture 
of the changes that should come over the 
the earth during the period of his 
active service as a minister of the Gospel, the 
daring faith of the young theological student 
might have sta at the vision. The 
* American Board,” mother of all our organ 
izations for foreign missions, was then a feeble 
infant, whose little strength never- 
theless, sufficient for all the work that it was 
possible to do in the existing condition of the 
world. Its first missionaries were repulsed 
from the shores of India by the authority of 
Christian England, and they might have 
explored the coasts of many a continent and 
the islands of many a sea with small chance 
of encountering more welcome. 
Sailing toward the Levant, the 
his fervid prayer and song in the seminary 
Parsons, and Eli 
Smith—would have been warned away from 
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every port of Europe, as if the Cross which 
they bore had been the yellow flag of pesti 
the Crescent of Islam 
a contemptuous toleration that was more than 
Christendom would Myf had 
hardly completed twenty-five years of service 
as pastor at New Haven, when it be 
good fortune to traverse extent of 
the Turkish Empire in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Armenia, and witness everywhere the spring- 
ing of the seed that had been sown through 
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all those years of hope deferred and _ heart- 
sickness, the harvest of which has since been 
ripening visibly before his eyes. Returning 
through Europe, he witnessed on every side 
the cruel exultation of the restored despotisms 
over the recent overthrow of the Revolution. 
He watched this triumphing of the wicked, 
and waited as they that watch for the morn- 
ing; and presently “it passed away, and lo! 
it was not; he sought it, and it could not 
be found.” Slavery and the siave-trade had 
sealed one continent against commerce and 
missions; and he lived to see slavery and the 
slave-trade extinguished, largely in conse- 
quence of his own labors, and to see the dark 
continent shot through with lines of light. I 
may not further dwell upon the often reiterated, 
but always amazing catalogue of the wonder- 
ful things wrought during this sixty years 
“in the name of the holy child Jesus.” No 
eye scanned it more intently or more pro- 
phetically; no tongue or pen could sum it 


“QO WIND THAT BLOWS OUT OF THE 


WEST.” 


up more eloquently than his. But I may 
speak of two names on the map of the world, 
which, in his youth and down to within the 
recent memory of his children, had been the 
symbols of hopeless heathenism and resist- 
ance to the Christian light, but which are 
now identified with the brightest hopes and 
triumphs of the universal church. Standing 
by unchallenged right with those who stood 
nearest to the coffin, in which his sons lifted 
that dear and noble form to carry it in gre: 
triumph to the burial, were two youthful 
faces whose Oriental tint and contour marked 
them, among the _ kinsfolk, 
lineage, but who loved to call him Father, 
and whom he had loved and cherished in his 
own home as his own children. No tears of a 
sincerer grief dropped upon his happy 

than those of the Christian young mai 
China, and the Christian girl from Jay 
who had learned of the power of the Gos; 
through his words and prayers and holy life. 


l strange 


as ofl 


Leonard Woolsey Bac LE 
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O wi1np that blows out of the West, 
Thou hast swept over mountain and sea, 

Dost thou bear on thy swift, glad wings 
The breath of my love to me? 

Hast thou kissed her warm, sweet lips ? 
Or tangled her soft, brown hair? 

Or fluttered the fragrant heart 
Of the rose she loves to wear? 


O sun that goes down in the West, 
Hast thou seen my love to-day, 

As she sits in her beautiful prime 
Under skies so far away ? 

Hast thou gilded a path for her feet, 
Or deepened the glow on her cheeks, 

Or bent from the skies to hear 
The low, sweet words she speaks ? 


QO stars that are bright in the West 
When the hush of the night is deep, 
Do ye see my love as she lies 
Like a chaste, white flower asleep ? 
Does she smile as she walks with me 
In the light of a happy dream, 
While the night winds rustle the leaves, 
And the light waves ripple and gleam? 


out of the West, 
irom 


O birds that fly 
Do ye bring me a 
As sweet as your love-notes are, 
When the warm spring breezes stir ? 
Did she whisper a word of me 
As your tremulous wings swept by, 
Or utter my name, mayhap, 
In a single passionate cry ? 


her, 


message 


O voices out of the West, 
Ye are silent every one, 


And never an 


answer 


comes 


From wind, or stars, or sun! 
And the blithe birds come and go 
Through the boundless fields of space, 
As reckless of human prayers 
As if earth were a desert place! 


Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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MountTAINS and valleys and rivers are 
in league with the sun and summer—and, 
for that matter, with winter too—to do 
their best in the Bavarian Highlands. Lofty 
ranges, ever green at base, ever white at top, 
are there tied with luminous bands of mea- 
dow into knots and loops, and knots and 
loops again, tightening and loosening, open- 
ing and shutting in labyrinths, of which only 
rivers know the secret, and no man can 
speak the charm. Villages which find place in 
lands like these take rank and relation at 
once with the divine organic architecture al- 
ready builded; seem to become a part of 
nature ; appear to have existed as long as the 
hills or the streams, and to have the same 
surety of continuance. How much this natu- 
ral correlation may have had to do with the 
long, unchanging simplicities of peoples born 
and bred in these mountain haunts it would 
be worth while to analyze. Certain it is, that 
in all peasantry of the hill countries in Europe, 
there are to be seen traits of countenance and 
demeanor, peculiarities of body, habits, cus- 
toms, and beliefs, which are indigenous and 
lasting, like plants and rocks. Mere lapse of 
time hardly touches them; they have defied 
only now in the mad rest- 
} 


10 


many centuries ; 
lessness of progress of this the nineteenth, « 
they begin to falter. But they have excuse 
when Alps have come to be tunneled, and 
glac iers are melted and measured. 

Best known of all the villages that have had 
the good fortune to be born in the Bavarian 
Highlands is Oberammergau, the town of the 
famous Passion Play. But for the Passion 
Play, the great world had never found Ober- 
ammergau out, perhaps; yet it might well be 
sought for itself. It hes 2,600 feet above the 
sea, at the head of a long stretch of meadow 
lands, which the river Ammer keeps green for 
half the year—at the head of these, and in the 
gate-way of one of the most beautiful walled 
valleys of the Alps. The Ammeris at once its 
friend and foe: in summer a friend, but ma- 
licious in spring: rising suddenly after great 
rains or thaws, and filling the valley with a 
swift sea, by which everything is in danger of 
being swept away. In 1769 it tore through 
the village with a flood like a tidal wave, and 
left only twelve houses standing. 

High up on one of the mountain-sides, 
north-east of the village, is 9 tiny spot of 
greensward, near the course of one of the 
mountain torrents which swell the Ammer. 


OBERAMMERGAU. 


Oberammergauers’ 
green and 


This the 
safety-gauge. long as that is 
clear the valley will not be flooded; as 


green spot 1s 
SO 
soon 


as the water is seen shining over that spot, 


it is certain that floods will be on in less than 
an 
forestall the danger. The high peaks, also, 
which stand on either side the town, are fnend 
and foe alternately. White ull 
July, they keep stores of a grateful coolness 
for summer heats ; but in winter the sun can 
not climb above them till nine o’clock, and is 
lost in their fastnesses again at lerrible 
hailstorms sometimes whirl down from their 
summits. On the May, 1774, there 
were three of in one day, 
which killed every green blade | leaf in the 
fields. One month later, | vegetation 
had fairly started again, came another ava 
lanche of hail, and killed everything a second 
time. On the 13th of June, 1771, snow lay so 
deep that men drove in sledges through the 
valley. ‘This was a year never to be forgotten. 
In 1744 there was a storm of rain, thunder, 
and lightning, in which the electric fire shot 
down like javelins into th set a score 
of houses on fire, and de troyed the church. 
y devotion to keep a 


} { 1] 
nted spirit in a 


hour; and the whole village is astir to 


with snow 


one, 
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just as 


town, 


One had neea ¢ cood 
composed mind and cont 
dwelling-place surrounded by su 
rhe verv elements, 
coming tamed by the 
for it is more than fifty years sinc 
mergau has seen such hail or such lightning. 

The village is, like all Tyrolean villages, 
built without apparent pla 

line, no 

evervbody’s house slanting 


dangers, 
however, it seems are be- 
inroads of civili 
Oberam- 


auvion, 


houses 


n—no two 
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on a two streets at nmght angles, 
across or against 
somebody else’s house, the « really 
attaining the dignity of a fine art. If a child 
were to set out a floor, de- 
cide hastily to put it back box, sweep 
it all together between his two hands, then 
change his mind, and let th remain 
exactly as they had fallen, with no change 
except to set them right side up, I think it 
would make a good map of Oberammergau. 
The houses are low, white-plastered, or else 
left of the natural color of the wood, which, 
as it old, is of a dark brown 
The roofs project far over the eaves, and are 
held down by rows of heavy stones to keep 
them from blowing off in wind-storms. ‘Tiny 
open-work balconies are twined in and out 
capriciously, sometimes filled with gay flow- 
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ets, sometimes with hay and dried herbs, 
sometimes with the fire-wood for winter. Ober- 
ammergau knows in such matters no law but 
each man’s pleasure. It is at each man’s 
pleasure, also, where he will keep his manure- 
heap ; and usually he elects to keep it close to 
the street, joining his barn or his house, or 
his neighbor’s barn or house, at convenience. 
Except that there are many small sluices and 
rivulets and canals of spring water wandering 
about the village to carry off the liquidation, 
this would be intolerable, and surely would 
create pestilences. As it is, the odors are 
abominable, and are a perpetual drawback 
to the delight one would otherwise take in 
the picturesque little place. 

There are many minute gardens and bits 
of orchard of all possible shapes, as many 
and as many-sided as the figures in the first 
pages of Euclid. I saw one, certainly not 
containing more than eight square feet, which 
was seven-sided, fenced and joined to two 
houses. Purple phlox, dahlias, and lilacs are 
the favorite outdoor flowers. Of these there 
were clumps and beds which might have been 
transported from New England. In the bal- 
conies and window-sills were scarlet gera- 
nium, white alyssum, and pansies. 

The most striking natural feature of Ober- 
ammergau is the great mountain peak to the 
south-west called the Kofel. This is a bare, 
rocky peak of singularly bold contour. On 
its summit is set a large cross, which stands 
out always against the sky with a clearness 
almost solemn. The people regard this Ko- 
fel as the guardian angel of their village, and 
it is said that the reply was once made to 
persons who were urging the Passion Play 
actors to perform their play in England or 
America : 

* We would do so if it were possible ; but, 
to do that, it would be needful to take the 
entire village and our guardian spirit, the 
Kofel.” 

I arrived in Oberammergau on a Wednes- 
day, and counted on finding myself much 
welcomed, three days in advance of the day 
of the play. Never was a greater mistake. A 
country cousin, coming uninvited to make 
a visit in the middle of a busy housewife’s 
spring house-cleaning, would be as welcome. 
As I drove into the village the expression of 
things gave me alarm: every fence, post, roof, 
bush, had sheets, pillow-cases, or towels drying 
on it. The porches and grass-plots were strewn 
with pillows and mattresses; a general fumi- 
gation and purification of a quarantined 
town could not have produced a greater look 
of being turned wrong side out. This is what 
the cleanly Oberammergau women do every 
week during the Passion Play season. It 
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takes all the time intervening between the 
weekly representations of the play to make 
ready their bedrooms and beds. 

I was destined to greater alarms and sur- 
prises, however. The Frau Rutz, to whom | 
had written for lodgings, and to whose house | 
drove, all confident, had never heard of my 
name. It became instantaneously apparent to 
me that I probably represented to her mind, 
perhaps, the eleven hundred and thirty-seventh 
person who had stopped at her door with the 
same expectation. Half of her house was being 
re-roofed, “ to be done by Sunday ”; all her 
bed-linen was damp, in baskets in the kitchen, 
and she and her sister were even then iron 
ing for dear life to be done in time to begin 
baking and brewing on the next day. Evi- 
dently taking time by the forelock was a 
good way to come to a dead-lock in Ober- 
ammergau. To house after house I drove ; to 
Frau Zwink’s bird-cage, perched on the brink 
of a narrow canal, and half over it, it seemed. 
Just before me stood a post-carriage, at Frau 
Zwink’s door, and as I stepped out two 
English ladies with bags, bundles, and um- 
brellas disappeared within Frau Zwink’s 
door, having secured the only two available 
perches in the cage. The Frau came running 
with urgent solicitations that I should ex 
amine a closet she had, which she thought 
might answer. 

“Oh, is she the lady of the house, and 
she barefoot ?” exclaimed my Danish maid, 
aghast at the spectacle. Yet I afterwards 
heard that the Frau Zwink’s was one of the 
notably comfortable lodging-places in the 
town. In another house were shown to us 
two small, dark rooms, to reach which one 
must climb a ladder out of the common 
living-room of the family. From house 
after house came the response, “ No rooms; 
all promised for Saturday.” At intervals | 
drove back to Frau Rutz’s for further sug- 
gestions; at last she became gradually im 
pressed with a sense of responsibility for our 
fortunes; and the mystery of her knowing 
nothing about my letter was cleared up. Her 
nephew had charge of the correspondence; she 
never saw the letters; he had not yet had 
time to answer one-half of the letters he had 
received. Most probably my letter might be in 
his pocket now. Friendship grew up between 
my heart and the heart of the Frau Rutz as 
we talked. Who shall fathom or sound these 
bonds which create themselves so quickly 
with one, so slowly with another? She was 
an Oberammergau peasant, who knew no 
word of my tongue; I a woman of another 
race, life, plane, who could not speak one 
word she could comprehend, and our inter- 
preter was only a servant; but I think I do 
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not exaggerate when I say that the Frau and 
I became friends. I know I am hers, and I 
think if I were in Oberammergau, in need, I 
should find that she was mine. 

By some unexplained accident—if there 
be such things—the best room in all Ober- 
ammergau was still left free: a great sunny 
room, with a south window and east win- 
dows; a white porcelain stove, an old-fash- 
ioned spinnet, a glass-doored corner-cupboard 
full of trinkets, old-fashioned looking-glasses, 
tables, and two good beds; and of this I 
took possession in incredulous haste. It was 
in the house of George Lang, merchant, the 
richest man in the town. The history of 
the family of which he is now the leading 
representative is identified with the fortunes 
of Oberammergau for a century past. It is 
an odd thing that this little village should 
have had its line of merchant princes: a line, 
dating back a hundred years, marked by the 
same curious points of heredity as that of 
the Vanderbilts or Astors in America, and 
the Rothschilds in Europe; men as shrewd, 
sharp, foreseeing, fore-planning, and execu 
tive in their smaller way, and perhaps as 
arbitrary in their monopolies, as some of our 
millionaries. 

In 1765 there lived in the service of the 
monastery at Ettal a man named Joseph 
Lang. He was a trusted man, a sort of stew- 
ard and general supervisor. When the mon- 
astery was suppressed Joseph Lang’s occu- 
pation was gone. He was a handy man, 
both with tools and with colors, and, wan- 
dering down to Oberammergau, halted for a 
little to see if he could work himself in with 
the industry already established there of toy- 
making. At first he made simply frames, and 
of the plainest sort; soon—perhaps from a 
reverent bias for still ministering to the glory 
of the church, but probably quite as much 
from his trader’s perception of the value of 
an assured market — he began to paint wooden 
figures of saints, apostles, Holy Virgins, and 
Christs. These figures at first he imported 
from the Tyrol, painted them, and sent them 
back there to be sold. Before long he had 
a large majority of the Oberammergau vil- 
lagers working under his direction as both 
carvers and colorers in this business—a great 
enlargement of their previous trade of mere 
toy-making. 

his man had eleven sons. Ten of them 
were carvers in wood, one was a painter 
and gilder. All these sons worked together in 
the continuing and building up of their father’s 
business. One of them, George Lang, per- 
ceiving the advantage of widening business 
connections, struck out for the world at large, 
established agencies for his house in many 
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countries, chiefly in Russia, and came home 
to die. He had six sons and four or five 
daughters, it is not certainly known which ; 
for, as the present George Lang said, telling 
this genealogical history in his delightful Eng- 
lish: * The archives went up in fire once, so 
they did not know exactly.” All six of these 
sons followed the trades of carving, painting, 
and gilding. One of them, the youngest, 
Johann, continued the business, succeeding 
to his father’s position in 1824. He was, 
perhaps, the cleverest man of the line. He 
went from country to country, all over Eu- 
rope, and had his agents in America, Eng- 
land, Australia, Russia. He was on terms of 
acquaintance with people in high position 
everywhere, and was sometimes called “ The 
King of Oberammergau.” Again and again 
the villagers wished to make him burgomaster 
or magistrate, but he would not accept the 
position. Nevertheless, it finally came to pass 
that all legal writings of the town, leases, 
conveyances, Coc... made, were signed by his 
name as well as by the names of the rec- 
ognized officials. First, “the magistracy 
of Oberammergau,” then, “Johann Lang, 
Agent,” as he persisted in calling himself, 
ran in the records of the parties to transac- 
tions in Oberammergau at that time. 

In 1847 the village began to be in great 
trouble. A large part of it was burned ; sick 
ness swept it; whole families were homeless, 
or without father or brother to support them. 
Now shone out the virtues of this “king 
of Oberammergau,” who would not be its 
burgomaster. He supported the village: to 
those who could work he gave work, whether 
the work had present value to him or not: 
to those who could not work he gave food, 
shelter, clothes. He was a rich man in 1847, 
when the troubles began. In 1849, he was 
poor, simply from his lavish giving. He 
had only two sons, to both of whom he gave 
an education in the law. Thus the spell of 
the succession of the craft of wood-workers 
was broken. No doubt ambition had entered 
into the heart of the King of Oberammergau 
to place his sons higher in the social scale 
than any success in mere trade could lift 
them. One of these sons is now burgomaster 
of the village; he is better known to the out- 
side world as the Caiaphas of the Passion Play. 
l'o one knowing the antecedents of his house, 
the dramatic power with which he assumes 
and renders the Jewish High Priest’s haughty 
scorm, impatience of opposition, contempt tor 
the Nazarene, will be seen to have a basis in 
his own pride of birth, and inherited habit of 
authority. 

The other son having been only moder- 
ately successful in making his way in the 
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world as a lawyer, returned to Oberammer- 
gau, succeeded to his father’s business in 
1856, but lived only a short time, dying in 
1859. He left a widow and six children, 


three sons and three daughters. For a time, 
the widow and a sister-in-law carried on the 
business. As the sons grew up, two of them 
gradually assumed more and more the lead 
in affairs; and now bid fair to revive and 
restore the old traditions of the family power 
and success. One of them is in charge of a 
branch of the business in England, the other 


in Oberammergau. The third son is an 
officer in the Bavarian army. The aunt is 
still the accountant and manager of the 


house, and the young people evidently defer 
both to her advice and authority. 

The daughters have been educated in 
Munich and at convents, and are gentle, 
pleasing, refined young women. At the time 
of the Passion Play in 1880 they did the 
honors of their house to hundreds of strangers, 
who were at once bewildered and delighted 
to find, standing behind their chairs at dinner, 
young women speaking both English and 
French, and as courteously attentive to their 
guests’ every wish asif they had been ex- 
tending the hospitality of the “ King of Ober- 
ammergau,” a half-century back. 

Their house is in itself a record. It stands 
fronting an irregular open, where five strag- 
gling roadways meet, making common center 
of a big spring, from which water runs cease- 
lessly day and night into three large tanks 
The house thus commands the village, and 
it would seem no less than natural that all 
post and postal service should center in it. 
It is the largest and far the best house in the 
place. Its two huge carved doors stand wide 
open from morning till night, like those of an 
inn. On the right-hand side of the hall is the 
post office, combined with which is the usual 
universal shop of a country village, holding 
everything conceivable, from a Norway dried 


herring, down to French sewing-silk. On 
the left-hand side are the ware-rooms of 


wood-carvings: the first two rooms for their 
sale ; behind these, rooms for storing and for 
packing the goods, to send away; there are 
four of these rooms, and their piled-up cases 
bear testimony to the extent of the business 
they represent. 

A broad, dark, winding stair-way leads up 
to the second floor. Here are the living- 
rooms of the family; spacious, sunny, com- 
fortable ; at the farther end of this hall a 
great iron door leads into the barn; when- 
ever it is opened, a whiff of the odor of 
hay sweeps through; and to put out your 
head from your chamber-door of a morning, 
and, looking down the hall, to see straight 
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into a big hay-mow, is an odd experience 
the first time it happens. The house faces 
south-east, and has a dozen windows, all the 
time blazing in sunlight, a goodly thing in 
Oberammergau, where shadow and _ shade 
mean reeking damp and chill. On the south 
side of the house is an old garden, chiefly 
apple-orchard; under these trees, in sunny 
weather, the family take their meals, and at 
the time of the Passion Play more than fifty 
people often sat down at outdoor tables there. 
These trees were like one great aviary, so full 
were they of little sparrow-like birds, with 
breasts of cinnamon-brown color, and _ black 
crests on their heads. They chatted and 
chattered like magpies, and I hardly ever 
knew them to be quiet except for a few 
minutes every morning, when, at half-past 
five, the village herd of fifty cows went by, 
each cow with a bell at her neck; and all 
fifty bells half ringing half tolling a broken 
drowsy, sleepy, delicious chime, as if some 
old sacristan, but half awake, was trying to 
ring a peal. At the first note of this the birds 
always stopped, half envious, I fancied. As 
the chime died away, they broke out again 
as shrill as ever, and even the sunrise did 
not interrupt them. 

The open square in front of the house is 
a perpetual stage of tableaux. The people 
come and go, and linger there around the great 
water-tanks as at a sort of Bethesda, sunk to 
profaner uses of every-day cleansing. ‘The 
commonest labors become picturesque per 
formed in open air, with a background of 
mountains, by men and women with bare heads 
and bare legs and feet. Whenever I looked 
out of my windows I saw a picture worth 
painting. For instance, a woman washing 
her windows in the tanks, holding each win 
dow under the running stream, tipping it and 
turning it so quickly in the sunshine that the 
waters gliding off it took millions of pris- 
matic hues, till she seemed to be scrubbing 
with rainbows. Another, with two tubs full 
of clothes, which she had brought there to 
wash, her petticoat tucked up to her knees, her 
arms bare to the shoulder, a bright red hand- 
kerchief knotted round her head, and her eyes 
flashing as she beat and lifted, wringing and 
tossing the clothes, and flinging out a sharp 
or a laughing word to every passer. Another, 
coming home at night with a big bundle of 
green grass under one arm, her rake over her 
shoulder, a free, open glance, and a smile 
and a bow to a gay postilion watering his 
horses ; another, who had brought, apparently, 
her whole stock of kitchen utensils there to be 
made clean —jugs, and crocks, and brass pans. 
How they glittered as she splashed them in 
and out! She did not wipe them, only set 
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them down on the ground to dry, which 
seemed likely to leave them but half clean after 
all. Then there came a dashing young fellow 
from the Tyrol, with three kinds of feathers 
in his green hat, short brown breeches, bare 
knees, gray yarn stockings with a pattern of 
green wreath knit in at the top, a happy-go- 
lucky look on his face, stooping down to take 
a mouthful of the swift-running water from the 
spout, and getting well splashed by missing 
aim with his mouth, to the uproarious de- 
light of two women just coming in from their 
hay-making in the meadows, one of them 
balancing a hay-rake and pitchfork on her 
shoulder with one hand, and with the other 
holding her dark-blue petticoat carefully gath- 
ered up in front, full of hay; the other drawing 
behind her (not wheeling it) a low, scoop- 
shaped wheelbarrow full of green grass and 
clover—these are a few of any day’s pictures. 
And thither came every day Issa Kattan, 
from Bethlehem of Judea—a brown-skinned, 
deer-eyed Syrian, who had come all the way 
from the Holy Land to offer to the Passion 
Play pilgrims mother-of-pearl trinkets wrought 
in Jerusalem; rosaries of pearl, of olive- 
wood, of seeds, scarlet, yellow, and_ black, 
wonderfully smooth, hard, and shining. He 
wore a brilliant red fez, and told his gentle 
lies in a voice as soft as the murmuring of 
wind in pines. He carried his wares in a 
small tray, hung, like a muff, by a cord round 
his neck, the rosaries and some strips of 
bright stuffs hanging down at each side and 
swinging back and forth in time to his slow 
tread. Issa paced the streets patiently from 
morn till night, but took good care to be at 
this watering-place many times in the course 
of the day, chiefly at the morning, and when 
the laborers were coming home at sunset. 
Another vender, as industrious as he, but 
less picturesque, also haunted the spot—a 
man who, knowing how dusty the Passion 
Play pilgrims would be, had brought brushes 
to sell,—brushes big, little, round, square, 
thick, thin, long, short, cheap, dear, good, 
bad, and indifferent; no brush ever made 
that was not to be found hanging on that 
man’s body, if you turned him round times 
enough. ‘That was the way he carried his 
wares: in tiers, strings, strata, all tied together 
and on himself, in some inexplicable way. 
One would think he must have slipped him- 
self into a dozen “ cat’s-cradles ” of twine to 
begin with, and then had the brushes netted 
in and out on this foundation. All that 
remained to be seen of him was his head 
above this bristling ball, and his feet shuffling 
below. ‘To cap the climax of his grotesque 
ness, he wore on his back a wooden box, 
shaped like an Indian papoose-frame, and in 
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this stood three or four lofty long-handled 
brushes for sweeping, which rose far above 
his head. 

Another peasant woman—a _ hay-maker— 
I remember, who came one night; never 
again, though I watched longingly for her, 
or one like her. She wore a petticoat of um- 
ber-brown, a white blouse, a blue apron, a 
pink-and-white handkerchief over her head, 
pinned under her chin; under one arm she 
carried a big bunch of tall, green grasses, 
with the tasseled heads hanging loose far 
behind her. On the other shoulder rested her 
pitchfork, and in the hand that poised the 
pitchfork she held a bunch of dahlias, red, 
white, and yellow. 

But the daintiest and most memorable fig- 
ure of all, that flitted or tarried here, was a 
little brown-eyed, golden-haired maiden, not 
more than three years old. She lived near by, 





and often ran away from home. I saw her 
sometimes led by the hand, but oftenest with- 
out guide or protector; never alone, however, 
for rain or shine, early or late, she carried 
always in her arms a huge puppet, with 
a face bigger than her own. It wore a 
shawl and a knit hood; the child herself 
being always bareheaded. It was some time 
before I could fathom the mystery of this 
doll, which seemed shapeless yet bulky, and 
heavier than the child could well lift, though 
she tugged at it faithfully, and with an ex 

pression of care. as we often see poor babies 
in cities lugging about babies a little younger 
than themselves. At last 1 caught the puppet 
out one day without its shawl, and the mys- 
tery was revealed, It was a milliner’s bonnet 

block, on which a face had been painted. No 
wonder it seemed heavy and shapeless ; below 
the face was nothing but a rough base of 
wood. It appeared that as soon as the thing 
was given to the child, she conceived for it a 


most inconvenient and unmanageable afte« 
tion—would go nowhere without it, would 


not go to sleep without it, could hardly be 
induced to put it for one moment out of 
her tired littlhe arms, which could hardly 
clasp it round. It seemed but a fitting reward 
to perpetuate some token of such faithfulness, 
and after a good deal of pleading I induced 
the child’s aunt, in whose charge she lived, 
to bring her to be photographed with her doll 
in her arms. It was not an easy thing to 
compass this, for the only photographer of 
the town, being one of the singers in the 
chorus, had small leisure for the practice of 
his trade in the Passion Play year; but, won 
over by the novelty of the subject, he found 
an odd hour for us, and made the picture. 
The little thing was so frightened at the sight 
of the strange room and instruments that she 
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utterly refused to stand alone for a second, 
which was not so much of a misfortune as I 
thought at first, for it gave me the aunt’s face 
also, and a very characteristic Oberammer- 


gau face it is. 

At the same time I also secured a photo- 
graph of the good Frau Rutz. It was an illus- 
tration of the inborn dramatic sense in the 
Oberammergau people, that when I explained 
to Frau Rutz that I wished her to sit for a 
picture of an Oberammergau woman at her 
carving, she took the idea instantly, and ap- 
peared prompt to the minute, with a vase of 
her own carving, her glue-pot, and all her tools 
—to lay on the table by her side. “ Do you 
not think it would be better with these ?” she 
said, simply ; then she took up her vase and 
tool, as if to work, seated herself at.the table 
in a pose which could not be improved, and 
looked up, with “Is this right?” The pho- 
tographer nodded his head, and, presto! in 
five seconds it was done; and Frau Rutz had 
really been artist of her own picture. ‘The 
likeness did her less than justice. Her face is 
even more like an old Memling portrait than 
is the picture. Weatherbeaten, wrinkled, thin, 
— as old at forty-five as it should be by rights 
at sixty,—hers is still a noble and beautiful 
countenance. Nothing would so surprise 
Frau Rutz as to be told this. She laughed 
and shook her head when, on giving her 
one of the photographs, I said how much I 
liked it. “If it had another head on it it 
might be very good,” she said. She is one of 
the few women in Oberammergau who do 
delicate carving. In the previous winter she 
had made thirty vases of this pattern, besides 
doing much other work. 

Very well I came to know Frau Rutz’s 
chiseled and expressive old face before I left 
Oberammergau. The front door of her house 
stood always open; and in a tiny kitchen op- 
posite it—a sort of closet in the middle of the 
house, lighted only by one small window 
opening into the hall, and by its door, which 
was never shut—she was generally to be 
seen, stirring or skimming, or scouring her 
bright saucepans. Whenever she saw us she 
ran out with a smile, and the inquiry if there 
was anything she could do for us. On the 
day before the Passion Play she opened her 
little shop. It was about the size of a steam- 
boat state-room, built over a bit of the side 
walk— Oberammergau fashion—and joined 
at a slant to the house; it was a set of shelves 
roofed over, and with a door to lock at night, 
not much more; eight people crowded it 
tight ; but it was packed from sill to roof with 
carvings, a large part of which had been 
made by herself, her husband, and sons, or 
workmen in their employ, and most of which, 
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I think, were sold by virtue of the Frau’s 
smile, if it proved as potent a lure to other 
buyers as to me. If I drove or walked past 
her house without seeing it, I felt as if I had 
left something behind for which I ought to 
go back; and when she waved her hand to 
us, and stood looking after us as our horses 
dashed round the corner, I felt that good luck 
was invoked on the drive and the day. 

Driving out of Oberammergau, there are 
two roads to choose from: one up the Am 
mer, by way of a higher valley, and into 
closer knots of mountains, and so on into the 
Tyrol; the other down the Ammer, through 
meadows, doubling and climbing of 
the outpost mountains of the range, and so 
on out to the plains. On the first road lies 
Ettal, and on the other Unterammergau, 
both within so short a distance of Oberam- 
mergau that they are to be counted in among 
its pleasures. 

Ettal is one of the twelve beautiful houses 
which the ecclesiastics formerly owned in this 
part of Bavaria. These old monks had a quick 
eye for beauty of landscape, as well as a shrewd 
one for all other advantages of locality ; and 
in the days of their power and _ prosperity 
they so crowded into these South Bavarian 
Highlands that the region came to be called 
Pfaffenwinkel, or, The Priest’s Corner. Ab- 
beys, priories, and convents—a dozen of 
them, all rich and powerful— stood within a 
day’s journey of one another. Of these, Ettal 
was preéminent for beauty and _ splendor. 
It was founded early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by a German emperor, who, being ill, 
was ready to promise anything to be well 
again, and being approached at this moment 
by a crafty Benedictine, promised to found a 
Benedictine monastery in the valley of the 
Ammer, if the Holy Virgin would restore him 
to health. An old tradition says that as the 
emperor came riding up the steep Ettaler 
Berg, at the summit of which the monastery 
stands, his horse fell three times on his knees, 
and refused to go farther. This con- 
strued to be a sign from Heaven to 
out the site of the monastery. But to all un- 
forewarned travelers who have approached 
Oberammergau by way of Ettal, and been 
compelled to walk up the Ettaler Berg, there 
will seem small occasion for any suggestion 
of a supernatural cause for the emperor's 
horse’s tumbling on his knees. A more un- 
mitigated two miles of severe climb was never 
built into a road; the marvel is that it shpuld 
have occurred to mortal man to do it, and 
that there is as yet but one votive tablet by 
the roadside in commemoration of death by 
apoplexy in the attempt to walk up. It was 
Alois Pfaurler who did thus die in July, 1866, 
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and before he was half way up, too! There- 
fore, this tablet on the spot of his death has 
a depressing effect on people for the latter 
half of their struggle, and no doubt makes 
them go slower. 

How much the Benedictines of Ettal had 
to do with the Passion Play which has made 
Oberammergau so famous, it is now not pos- 
to know. Those who know most about 
it disagree. In 1634, the year in which the 
play was first performed, it is certain that the 
Oberammergau community must have been 
under the pastoral charge of some one of 


sib] 


ul 
the great ecclesiastical establishments in that 
region ; and it is more than probable that the 
monks, who were themselves much in the 
way of writing and performing in religious 
plays, first suggested to the villagers this 
mode of working for the glory and profit of 
the Church. 

Their venerable pastor, Daisenberger, to 
whom they owe the present version of the 
Passion Play, was an Ettal monk, and one 
of the many plays which he has arranged or 
written for their dramatic training is “ The 
Founding of the Monastery of Ettal.” The 
closing stanzas of this well express the feeling 
of the Oberammergauer to-day, and no 
doubt of the Ettal monk centuries 
in regard to the incomparable Ammer Thal 


region : 


ago, 


God be praised! He hath this vale created 
lo show to man the glory of His name! 
And these wide hills the Lord hath consecrated 


Where He His love incessant may proclaim. 


“Ne’er shall decay the valley’s greatest treasure, 
Madonna, Thou the pledge of Heaven’s grace! 
Her blessings will the Queen of Heaven outmeasure 


lo her quiet Ettal and Bavaria’s race.” 


Most travelers who visit Oberammergau 
know nothing of Unterammergau, except 
that the white and brown lines of its roofs 
and spires make a charming dotted picture 
the Ammer meadows, as seen from the 
higher seats in the Passion Play theater. 
The little hamlet is not talked about, not 
n in guide-books. It sits, a sort of Cinder- 
1, and meekly does its best to take care of 
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the strangers who come grumbling to sleep 
there, once in ten years, only because beds 
‘not to be had in its more favored sister 
lage farther up the stream. Yet it is no 
less picturesque, and a good deal cleaner, 
than is Oberammergau ; gets hours more of 
sunshine, a freer of wind, and has 
compassing it about a fine stretch of meadow- 
lands, beautiful to look at, and rich to reap. 
Its houses are, like those in Oberammer- 
gau, chiefly white stucco over stone, or else 
dark and painted wood, often the lower story 


sweep 
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of white stucco and the upper one of dark 
wood, with a fringe of balconies, dried herbs, 
and wood-piles where the two stories join. 
Many of the stuccoed houses are gay with 
Scripture frescoes, more one hundred 
years old, and not faded yet. There are also 
many of the curious ancient windows, made 
1 When these 


than 
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of tiny round panes set in lead. 
are broken, square panes have to be set in. 
Nobody can make the round ones any more. 
On the inside of the brown wooden shutters 
are paintings of bright flowers ; over the win- 
dows, and above the doors, are also Scripture 
frescoes. One old house is with 
them. One scene is Saint Francis lying on 
his back, with cross by and 
another, the coronation of the Virgin Mary, 
in which God the Father is represented as 
a venerable man wrapped in a red-and-yellow 
robe, with a long white beard, resting his 
hand on the round globe, while Christ, in 
a red mantle, is putting the crown on the 
head of Mary, who is resplendent in bright 
blue and red. On another wall is St. Joseph, 
holding the infant Christ on his knee. There 
must have marvelous secret in the 
coloring of these old frescoes, that they have 
so long withstood the snows, rains, and winds 
of the Ammer valley. The greater part of 
them were painted by one Franz Zwink, in 
the middle of the last century. The peasants 
called him the “ wind painter,” because he 
worked with such preternatural rapidity. Many 
legends attest this; among others, a droll one 
of his finding a woman ather churning one day 
and asking her for some butter. She refused. 
“ Tf you'll give methat butter,” said Zwink,* [’ll 
painta Motherof God for you above your door.” 
“ Very well; it is a bargain,” said the woman, 
“ provided the picture 1s done as soon as the 
butter,” whereupon Zwink mounted to the 
wall, and, his brushes flying as fast as her 
churn-dasher, lo! when the butter was done, 
there shone out the fresh Madonna over the 
and the butter had been fairly earned. 
Zwink was an athletic fellow, and walked 
as swiftly as he painted; gay, reover, for 
there is a tradition of his having run all the 
y to Munich for a dance. Being 
too poor to hire a horse, he ran thither in 
one day, danced all night, and the next day 
ran back to Oberammergau, fresh and merry. 
He was originally only a color-rubber in the 
studio of one the old rococo painters ; 
but certain it is that he either or in- 
vented a most triumphant system of coloring, 
whose secret is unknown to-day. Itis said that 
in 1790 every house in both Ober and Unter 
Ammergau was painted in this way. But 
repeated fires have destroyed many of the most 
valuable frescoes, and many others have been 
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ruthlessly covered up by whitewash. An old 
history of the valley says that when the in- 
habitants saw flames consuming these sacred 
images they wept aloud in terror and grief, 
not so much for the loss of their dwellings as 
for the irreparable loss of the guardian pictures. 
The effect of these on a race for three genera- 
tions,—one after another growing up in the 
habit, from earliest infancy, of gazing on the 
visible representations of God, and Christ, 
and the Mother of God, placed as if in token 
of perpetual presence and protection on the 
very walls and roofs of their homes,— must be 
incalculably great. Such a people would be 
religious by nature, as inherently and organ- 
ically as they were hardy of frame by reason 
of the stern necessities of their existence. It 
is a poor proof of the superiority of enlight- 
ened, emancipated, and cultivated intellect, 
with all its fine analyses of what God is not, 
if it tends to hold in scorn or dares to hold 
in pity the ignorance which is yet so full of 
spirituality that it believes it can even see 
what God is, and feels safer by night and day 
with a cross at each gable of the roof. 

One of the Unterammergau women, see- 
ing me closely studying the frescoes on her 
house, asked me to come in, and with half 
shy hospitality, and a sort of childlike glee at 
my interest, showed me every room. The 
house is one of some note, as note is reckoned 
in Unterammergau: it was built in 1700, is 
well covered with Zwink’s frescoes, and bears 
an inscription stating that it was the birth- 
place of one “Max Anrich, canon of St. 
Zeno.” It is the dwelling now of only hum- 
ble people, but has traces of better days 
in the square-blocked wooden ceilings and 
curious old gaily-painted cupboards. Around 
three sides of the living-room ran a wooden 
bench, which made chairs a superfluous luxury. 
In one corner, on a raised stone platform, 
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stood a square stove, surrounded by a broad 
bench ; two steps led up to this bench, and 
from the bench, two steps more to the lower 
round of a ladder-like stair leading to the 
chamber overhead. The kitchen had a brick 
floor, worn and sunken in hollows; the stove 
was raised up on a high stone platform, with 
a similar bench around it, and the woman 
explained that to sit on this bench with your 
back to the fire was a very good thing to do 
in winter. Every nook, every utensil was 
shining clean. In one corner stood a great 
box full of whetstones, scythe-sharpeners ; 
the making of these was the industry by 
which the brothers earned the most of their 
money, she said; surely very little money, 
then, must come into the house. There wet 
four brothers, three sisters, and the old 
mother, who sat at a window smiling fool- 
ishly all the time, aged, imbecile, but very 
happy. As we drove away, one of the sisters 
came running with a few little blossoms she 
had picked from her balcony ; she halted, dis- 
appointed, and too shy to offer it, but her whole 
face lighted up with pleasure as I ordered the 
driver to halt that I might take her gift. She 
little knew that I was thinking how much the 
hospitality of her people shamed the cold 
indifference of so-called finer breeding. 

A few rods on, we came to a barn, in 
whose open door-way stood two women 
threshing whedt with ringing flails. 
handkerchiefs twisted tight round their heads 
and down to their eyebrows, bare-footed, 
bare-legged, bare-armed to the shoulders, 
swinging their flails lustily, and laughing as 
they saw me stop my horses to have a bette 
look at them; they made one of the vividest 
pictures I saw in the Ammer valley. Women 
often are hired there for this work of thresh- 
ing, and they are expected to swing flails with 
that lusty stroke all day long for one mark. 
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New.y wedded, and happy quite, 
Careless alike of wind and weather, 
Two wee birds, from a merry flight, 
Swing in the tree-top, sing together: 
Love to them, in the wintry hour, 
Summer and sunshine, bud and flower! 


Oo, beloved, when skies are sad, 
Love can render their shadow golden; 
A thought of thee, and the day is glad 
As a rose in the dewy dawn unfolden; 
And away, away, on passionate wings, 
My heart like a bird at thy window sings! 


le 


Ina D. Coolbrith. 





A POET TO HIS WIFE. 


[THE reader of Mr. Bryant’s poems will readily remember the many verses addressed 
to his wife, such as “Oh Fairest of the Rural Maids,” written about the time of their mar- 
riage; “The Future Life,” speculating as to the union of their spirits in the world to come ; 


the “Sick-Bed,” describing an illness; “ The Life That Is,” rejoicing in recovery; “The 
['wenty-seventh of March,”—the birthday of Mrs. Bryant; “ October, 1866,” descriptive of 
her death and burial; and “ May Evening,” a gentle reference to her loss. But in addition 
to these, as we learn from Mr. Godwin’s forthcoming biography of the poet, a fragment 
was found among his papers, which recalls her memory in a very tender way, seven years 
after her death. The lines were unfinished and uncorrected; but we cannot refrain from 
giving them as they were written —dated “ Roslyn, 1873.”] 


Tue morn hath not the glory that it wore, 
Nor doth the day so beautifully die, 
Since I can call thee to my side no more, 

To gaze upon the sky. 


For thy dear hand, with each return of spring, 

I sought in sunny nooks the flowers she gave; 
I seek them still, and sorrowfully bring 

The choicest to thy grave. 


Here, where I sit alone, is sometimes heard, 
From the great world, a whisper of my name, 

Joined, haply, to some kind, commending word, 
By those whose praise is fame. 


And then, as if I thought thou still wert nigh, 
I turn me, half forgetting thou art dead, 

To read the gentle gladness in thine eye 
That once I might have read. 


I turn, but see thee not; before my eyes 
The image of a hill-side mound appears, 
Where all of thee that passed not to the skies 
Was laid with bitter tears. 


And I, whose thoughts go back to happier days 
That fled with thee, would gladly now resign 

All that the world can give of fame and praise 
For one sweet look of thine. 


Thus, ever, when I read of generous deeds, 
Such words as thou didst once delight to hear, 
My heart is wrung with anguish as it bleeds 
To think thou art not near. 


And now that I can talk no more with thee 
Of ancient friends and days too fair to last, 
A bitterness blends with the memory 
Of all that happy past. 


Oh, when I—— 
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One has only to sit down in the woods or 
fields, or by the shore of the river or lake, 
and nearly everything of interest will come 
round to him,—the birds, the animals, the 
insects ; and presently, after his eye has got 
accustomed to the place, and to the light and 
shade, he will probably see some plant or 
flower that he had sought in vain for and that 
is a pleasant surprise to him. So, on a large 
scale, the student and lover of nature has this 
advantage of people who gad up and down 
the world, seeking some novelty or excite- 
ment; he has only to stay at home and see 
the procession pass. The great globe swings 
around to him like a revolving show-case; 
the change of the seasons is like the passage 
of strange and new countries; the zones of 
the earth, with all their beauties and marvels, 
pass one’s door, and linger long in the pass- 
ing. What a voyage is this we make without 
leaving for a night our own fireside! St. 
Pierre well says that asense of the power and 
mystery of nature shall spring up as fully in 
one’s heart after he has made the circuit of 
his own field as after returning from a voyage 
round the world. I sit here amid the junipers 
of the Hudson, with purpose every year to 
go to Florida, or to the West Indies, or to the 
Pacific coast, yet the seasons pass and I am 
still loitering, with a half-defined suspicion, 
perhaps, that, if I remain quiet and keep a 
sharp lookout, these countries will come to 
me. I may stick it out yet, and not miss 
much after all. The great trouble is for Ma- 
homet to know when the mountain really 
comes to him. Sometimes a rabbit or a jay 
or a little warbler brings the woods to my 
door. A loon on the river, and the Canada 
lakes are here; the sea-gulls and the fish- 
hawk bring the sea; the call of the wild gan- 
der at night, what does it suggest ? and the 
eagle flapping by or floating along on a raft 
of ice, does not he bring the mountain? One 
spring morning five swans flew above my 
barn in single file going northward—an ex- 
press train bound for Labrador. It was a 
more exhilarating sight than if I had seen 
them in their native haunts. They made a 
breeze in my mind, like a noble passage in 
a poem. How gently their great wings 
flapped ; how easy to fly when spring gives 
the impulse! On another occasion I saw a 
line of fowls, probably swans, going north- 
ward, at such a height that they appeared like 
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a faint, wavering, black line against the sky. 
They must have been at an altitude of three 
or four miles. I was looking intently at the 
clouds to see which way they moved, when th: 
birds came into my field of vision. As it was 
near sun-down they were probably launched 
for an all-night pull. They were going with 
great speed, and as they swayed a little this 
way and that, they suggested a slender, all 
but invisible, aérial serpent cleaving the ether. 
What a highway was pointed out up there !— 
an easy grade from the Gulf to Hudson's 
say. 

Then the typical spring and summer and 
autumn days, of all shades and complexions, 
one cannot afford to miss one of them, and 
when looked out upon from one’s own spot 
of earth, how much more beautiful and sig 
nificant they are! Nature comes home to one 
most when he is at home; the stranger and 
the traveler finds her a stranger and traveler 
also, One’s own landscape comes in time to 
be a sort of outlying part of himself; he has 
sowed himself broadcast upon it, and it re- 
flects his own moods and feelings; he is sen- 
sitive to the verge of the horizon: cut those 
trees, and he bleeds; mar those hills, and 
he suffers. How has the farmer planted him- 
self in his fields; builded himself into his 
stone walls, and evoked the sympathy of the 
hills by his struggle! This home feeling, this 
domestication of nature, is important to the 
observer. This is the bird-lime with which he 
catches the bird; this is the private door that 
admits him behind the scenes. This is one 
source of Gilbert White’s charm and of the 
charm of Thoreau’s “ Walden.” These men 
staid at home; they made their nests, and 
took time to brood and hatch. 

The birds that come about one’s door in 
winter, or that build in his trees in summer, 
what a peculiar interest they have! What crop 
have I sowed in Florida or in California, that 
I should go there to reap? I should be only 
a visitor, or formal caller upon nature, and the 
family would all wear masks. No; the place 
to observe nature is where you are: the walk 
to take to-day is the walk you took yesterday. 
You will not find just the same things: both 
the observed and the observer have changed; 
the ship is on another tack in both cases. 

I shall probably never see another just 
such day as yesterday was, because one can 
never exactly repeat his observation—can- 
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not turn the leaf of the book of life backward, 
and because each day has characteristics of its 
own. This was a typical March day, clear, dry, 
hard, and windy, the river rumpled and crump- 
led, the sky intense, distant objects strangely 


uniformly diffused through it.” Again, he 
says that the mountaineers of the Alps “ pre- 


dict a change of weather, when, the air b 
calm, the Alps covered with perpetual s1 
seem on a sudden to be nearer the observer 





THE GATHERING STORM. 


near ; a day full of strong light, unusual ; an ex- 
traordinary lightness and clearness all around 
the horizon, as if there were a diurnal aurora 
streaming up and burning through the sun- 
light ; smoke from the first spring fires rising 
up in various directions ; a day that winnowed 
the air, and left no film in the sky. At night 
how the big March billows did work! Venus 
was like a great lamp in the sky. The stars 
all seemed brighter than usual, as if the wind 
blew them up like burning coals. Venus actu- 
ally seemed to flare in the wind. 

Each day foretells the next, if one could 
read the signs; to-day is the progenitor of 
to-morrow. Whentheatmosphereis telescopic, 
and distant objects stand out unusually 
clear and sharp, a storm is near. We are on 
the crest of the wave, and the depression fol- 
lows quickly. It often happens that clouds 
are not so indicative of a storm as the total 
absence of clouds. In this state of the atmos- 
phere the stars are unusually numerous and 
bright at night, which is also a bad omen. 

I find this observation confirmed by Hum- 
boldt. “It appears,” he says, “that the 
transparency of the air is prodigiously in- 
creased when a certain quantity of water is 


and their outlines are marked with great 
distinctness on the azure sky.” He further 
observes that the same condition of the atmos- 
phere renders distant sounds more audible. 

There is one redness in the east in the 
morning that means storm, another that 
means wind. The former is broad, deep and 
angry; the clouds look like a huge bed of 
burning coals just raked open; the latter is 
softer and more vapory. Just at the point 
where the sun is going to rise, and some 
minutes in advance of his coming, there mses 
straight upward a rosy column ; it is lib 
shaft of deeply dyed vapor, blending with an 
yet partly separated from the clouds, an 
the base of which presently comes to glow 
like the sun itself. The day that follows 1s 
pretty certain to be very windy. 

The approach of great storms is seldom 
heralded by any striking or unusual phenome- 
non. The real weather gods are free trot 
brag and bluster; but the sham gods fill th 
sky with portentous signs and omens. ‘Th 
5th of last March was a day that would have 
filled the ancient observers with dreactt 
forebodings. At ten o’clock the sun was 
attended by four extraordinary sun-dogs. A 
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large bright halo encompassed him, on the 





he to) of which the segment of a larger circle 
Te. rested, forming a sort of heavy brilliant crown. 
ng At the bottom of the circle, and depending 
from it, was a mass of soft, glowing, iridescent 
r, vapor. On either side, like fragments of the 
s larger circle, were two brilliant arcs. Alto- 
| gether, it was the most portentous storm- 
4 breeding sun I ever beheld. In a dark hem- 
z lock wood in a valley, the owls were hooting 
| ominously, and the crows dismally cawing. 
Before night the storm set in, a little sleet 
and rain of a few hours’ duration, insignificant 
enough compared with the signs and wonders 

that preceded it. 
lo what extent the birds or animals can 
foretell the weather is uncertain. When the 
swallows are seen hawking very high it is a 
good indication ; the insects upon which they 
feed venture up there only in the most aus- 
picious weather. Yet bees will continue to 
leave the hive when a storm is imminent. | 
am told that one of the most reliable weather 
signs they have down in Texas is afforded by 
the ants. The ants bring their eggs up out of 
their underground retreats and expose them 
to the warmth of the sun to be hatched. 
When they are seen carrying them in again in 
great haste, though there be not a cloud in the 
sky, your walk or your drive must be post- 

ut 
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poned: a storm is at hand. There is a pas- 
sage in Virgil that is doubtless intended to 
embody a similar observation, though none 
of his translators seem to have hit its meaning 
accurately : 
“ Saepius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 
Angustum formica terens iter :” 


“ Often also has the pismire making a narrow 
road brought forth her eggs out of the hidden 
recesses ” is the literal translation of old John 
Martyn. 
\lso the ant, incessantly traveling 
The same straight way with the eggs of her hid- 
den store,” 
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is one of the latest metrical translations. Dry- 
den has it: 


“The careful ant her secret cell forsakes 
And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks.” 
which comes nearer to the fact. When a 


storm is coming Virgil also makes his swal- 
lows skim low about the lake, which agrees 
with the observation above. 

In observing the weather, however, as in 
the diagnosis of disease, the diathesis is all- 
important. All signs fail in a drought, because 
the predisposition, the diathesis, is so strongly 
toward fair weather; and the opposite signs 
fail during a wet spell, because nature is 
caught in the other rut. 

Observe the lilies of the field. Sir John 
Lubbock says the dandelion lowers itself after 
flowering, and lies close to the ground while 
it is maturing its seed, and then rises up. My 
dandelions continue to grow after the flower 
has dropped ; the stalk lengthens daily, keep- 
ing just above the grass till the fruit is ripened, 
and the little globe of silvery down is carried 
many inches higher than was the ring of golden 
flowers. And the reason is obvious. ‘The plant 
depends upon the wind to scatter its seeds ; 
every one of these little vessels spreads a sail 
to the breeze, and it is necessary that they be 
launched above the grass and weeds, amid 
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which they would be caught and held did the 
stalk not continue to grow and outstrip the 
rival vegetation. It is a curious instance of 
foresight in a weed. 

I wish I could read as clearly this puzzle 
of the button-balls (American plane-tree). 
Why has nature taken such particular pains 
to keep these balls hanging to the parent 
tree intact till spring? What secret of hers 
has she buttoned in so securely, for these 
buttons will not come off. The wind cannot 
twist them off, nor warm nor wet hasten or 
retard them. The stem, or peduncle, by which 
the ball is held in the fall or winter, breaks up 
into a dozen or more threads or strands, that 
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are stronger than those of hemp. When 
twisted tightly they make a little cord that I 
find it impossible to break with my hands. 
Had they been longer the Indian would surely 
have used them to make his bow-strings and all 
the other strings he required. One could hang 
himself with a small cord of them. (In South 
America, Humboldt saw excellent cordage 
made by the Indians from the petioles of the 
Chiquichiqui palm.) Nature was determined 
that these buttons should stay on. In order 
that the seeds of this tree may germinate it is 
probably necessary that they be kept dry dur- 
ing the winter, and reach the ground after the 
season of warmth and moisture is fully estab- 
lished. In May, just as the leaves and the new 
balls are emerging, at the touch of a warm, 
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THE PINES. 


moist south wind, these spherical packages 
suddenly go to piec es—explode, in fact, like 
tiny bomb-shells that were fused to carry to 
this point and scatter their seeds to the 

winds. They yield at the same time a fi 
pollen-like dust that one would suspect pl ye 
some part in fertilizing the new balls, did 
botany teach him otherwise. At any rate, it 
is the only deciduous tree I know of that ci 
not let go the old seed till the new 1s \ 
on the way. It is plain why the sugar-berry 
tree (Ce/tis) holds its drupes all winter: it | 

order that the birds may come and sow 


J 


seed. ‘The berries are like small gravel sipnes 
with a sugar coating, and a bird will not eat 
them till he is pretty hard pressed, but in late 
fall and winter the robins, cedar birds, and 
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blue birds devour them readily, and of course 
lend their wings to scatter the seed far and 
wide. The same is true of the juniper. 

One must always cross-question nature if 
he would get at the truth, and he will not get 
at it then unless he frames his questions with 
great skill. Most persons are unreliable observ- 
ers because they put only leading questions, or 
vague questions. 

People live in the country all their lives 
without making one accurate observation about 
Nature. ‘The evergreen trees in front of their 
doors— what do they know about their hab- 
its? Do the pine and the hemlock shed 
their leaves? Not in any strict sense. In the 
deciduous trees the new leaves take the place 
of the old ; they come out in the axils of the 
old leaves, and the branch is re-clothed each 
spring, even if no new shoots appear. Not so 
with the pine or the hemlock; they turn 
over a new leaf only when they turn over a 
new growth of wood. The white pine usually 
sheds its leaves in midsummer, though I have 
known all the pines to delay till October. It 
is on with the new love before it is off with 
the old. From May till near autumn it car- 
ries two crops of leaves, last year’s and the 
present year’s. Emerson’s inquiry 


—*how the sacred pine-tree adds 


lo her old leaves new myriads,” 


is framed in strict accordance with the facts. 
It is to her ef/ leaves that she adds the new. 
Only the new growth, the outermost leaves, 
are carried over till the next season, thus 
keeping the tree always clothed and green. 
\s its molting season approaches, these old 
leaves, all the rear ranks on the limbs, begin 
to turn yellow, and a careless observer might 
think the tree was struck with death ; but it is 
not. The decay stops just where the growth 
of the previous spring began, and presently 
the tree stands green and vigorous, with a 
newly-laid carpet of fallen leaves beneath it. 
But the same is not true of the hemlock, or 
the spruce, or the red cedar. ‘These trees do 
not shed their leaves periodically, but outgrow 
them gradually, as they do their bark, or as a 
person outgrows or wears out his clothes, 
here a shred and there a shred, a bit to-day 
or a bit to-morrow, and were it not for the 
new growth made each spring, they would, in 
time, become quite naked. The winds and 
storms whip them off, and, as the branches 
grow, the old leaves gradually disappear, 
leaving a naked stem. But none of the conif- 
ere renew their leaves as do the deciduous 
trees. New leaves come oaly upon new 
wood. If the tree were to cease to. grow it 
would probably (though of this I am not 
certain) cease to shed its leaves. The pines 
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and firs and spruces differ still more radi- 
cally from the deciduous trees. They have less 
scope, less versatility, fewer resources. They 
never sprout. Cut them down, and that is 
the end. Cut off a limb, and it is never re- 
newed by a new shoot. Trim a pine or a 
hemlock closely and it will die; it has no 
power to start a branch de nove, to burst the 
bark with a new shoot. A sort of fatalism is 
characteristic of these trees. The limbs of the 
white pine tend to recur in regular intervals, 
like the rounds of a ladder. As it shoots 
upward in the forest it pulls this ladder up 
after it, so that the tallest trees are limbless 
for eighty or ninety feet. 

When you cut off the top of a pine or 
spruce, removing the central and leading shaft, 
the tree does not develop and send forth a 
new one to take the place of the old, but a 
branch from the next in rank, that is, from 
the next whorl of limbs, is promoted to take 
the lead. It is curious to witness this limb 
rise up and get into position. One season | 
cut off the tops of some young hemlocks, that 
were about ten feet high, that I had balled in 
the winter and had moved into position for a 
hedge. The next series of branches consisted 
of three that shot out nearly horizontally. 
As time passed one of these branches, appar 
ently the most vigorous, began to lift itselt up 
very slowly toward the place occupied by the 
lost leader. The third year it stood at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees; the fourth 
year it had gained about half the remaining 
distance when the clipping shears again cut 
it down. In five years it would probably 
have assumed an upright position, A white 
pine of about the same height lost its central 
shaft by a grub that developed from the egg 
of an insect, and I cut it away. It rose from 
a whorl of four branches, and it now devolved 
upon one of these to take the lead. Two of 
them, on opposite sides, were more vigorous 
than the other two, and the struggle now is 
as to which of these two shall gain the mas- 
tery. Both are rising up and turning toward 
the vacant chieftainship, and, unless some- 
thing interferes, the tree will probably become 
forked and led upward by two equal branches. 
I shall probably humble the pride of one of 
the rivals by nipping its central shoot. One 
of my neighbors has cut off a yellow pine 
about six inches in diameter so as to leave 
only one circle of limbs seven or eight feet 
from the ground. It is now the third year of 
the tree’s decapitation, and one of this circle 
of horizontal limbs has risen up several feet, 
like a sleeper rising from his couch, and seems 
to be looking around inquiringly, as much as 
to say: “Come, brothers, wake up! Some 
one must take the lead here; shall it be 1?” 
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The good observer of nature holds his eye 
long and firmly to the point, as one does 
when looking at a puzzle picture, and will 
not be baffled. The cat catches the mouse, 
not merely because she watches for him, but 
because she is armed to catch him and is 
quick. So the observer finally gets the fact, 
not only because he has patience, but because 
his eye is sharp and his inference swift. 
Many a shrewd old farmer looks upon the 
milky-way as a kind of weathercock, and 
will tell you that the way it points at night 
indicates the direction of the wind the follow- 
ing day. So also every new moon is either a 


the truth that they do not. Do honey-bees 
injure the grape and other fruits by punctur- 
ing the skin for the juice? The most patient 
watching by many skilled eyes all over the 
country has not yet settled the point. For 
my own part, I am convinced that they do 
not. The honey-bee is not the rough-and-ready 
freebooter that the wasp and bumble-bee are ; 
she has somewhat of feminine timidity, and 
leaves the first rude assaults to them. I knew 
the honey-bee was very fond of the locust 
blossoms, and that the trees hummed like a 
hive in the height of their flowering, but I 
did not know that the bumble-bee was the 
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dry moon or a wet moon—dry if a powder- 
horn would hang upon the lower limb, wet 
if it would not; forgetting the fact that, as a 
rule, when it is dry in one part of the conti- 
nent it is wet in some other part, and vice 
versa. When he kills his hogs in the fall if 
the pork be very hard and solid he predicts a 
severe winter; if soft and loose, the opposite; 
again overlooking the fact that the kind of 
food and the temperature of the fall make 
the pork hard or make it soft. So with a 
hundred other signs, all the result of hasty 
and incomplete observations. In most of the 
operations of nature there is one or more 
unknown quantity; to find the exact value 
of this unknown factor is not so easy. The 
wool of the sheep, the fur of the animals, the 
feathers of the fowls, the husks of the maize, 
why are they thicker some seasons than 
others; what is the value of the unknown 
quantity here? Does it indicate a severe 
winter approaching ? Only observations ex- 
tending over a series of years could determine 
the point. How much patient observation it 
takes to settle many of the facts in the lives 
of the birds, animals, and insects. Gilbert 
White was all his life trying to determine 
whether or not swallows passed the winter in 
a torpid state in the mud at the bottom of 
ponds and marshes, and he died ignorant of 
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sapper and miner that went ahead in this 
enterprise till one day I placed myself amid 
the foliage of a locust and saw him savagely 
bite through the shank of the flower and ex- 
tract the nectar, followed by a honey-bee 
that in every instance searched for this open- 
ing and probed long and carefully for the 
leavings of his burly purveyor. ‘The bumble- 
bee rifles the dicentra and the columbine of 
their treasures in the same manner, namely, 
by slitting their pockets from the outside, and 
the honey-bee gleans after him, taking the 
small change he leaves. 

Speaking of the honey-bee reminds me 
that the subtle and sleight-of-hand manner in 
which it fills its baskets with pollen and pro- 
polis is characteristic of much of nature's 
doings. See the bee going from flower to 
flower with the golden. pellets on its thig 
slowly and mysteriously increasing in size. 
If the miller were to take the toll of the grist 
he grinds by gathering the particles of flour 
from his coat “and hat, as he moved r: upidly 
about, or catching them in his pockets, | 
would be doing pretty nearly what the 
does. The little miller dusts itself with the 
pollen of the flower, and then while on th: 
wing, brushes it off with the fine brush on 
certain of its feet, and by some jugglery 01 
other, catches it in its pollen basket. One 
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needs to look long and intently to see 
through the trick. I have seen the bees 
come to a meal barrel in early spring, and to 
a pile of hard-wood sawdust before there 
was yet anything in nature for them to work 
upon, and having dusted their coats with 
the finer particles of the meal or the saw- 
dust, hover on the wing above the mass till 
the little legerdemain feat is performed. Nat- 
ure fills her baskets by the same sleight-of- 
hand, and the observer must be on the alert 
who would possess her secret. If the ancients 
had looked a little closer and sharper, would 
they ever have believed in spontaneous 
generation in the superficial way in which 
they did; that maggots for instance, were 
generated spontaneously in putrid flesh ? 
Could they not see the spawn of the blow- 
flies ? Or if Virgil had been a real observer 
of the bees, would he ever have credited, as 
he certainly appears to do, the fable of bees 
originating from the carcass of a steer? But 
the ancients, like children, or like barbarous 
tribes, were not observers in the_ modern 
sense. Nature was too novel, or “else too 
fearful to them to be deliberately pursued 
and hunted down, Their youthful joy in her, 
or else their dread and awe in her presence, 
may be better than our scientific satisfaction, 
or cool wonder, or our vague, mysterious 
sense of “something far more deeply inter 
fused,” yet we cannot change with them if 
we would, and I, for one, would not if I 
could. Science does not mar nature. The 
railroad, Thoreau found after all, to be about 
the wildest road he knew of, and the tele- 
graph wires the best zolian harp out-of- 
doors. Study of nature deepens the mystery 
and the charm because it removes the hori- 
zon farther off. We cease to fear, perhaps, 
but how can one cease to marvel and to love ? 

The fields and woods and waters about 
one are a book from which he may draw 
exhaustless entertainment, if he would. One 
must not only learn the writing, he must trans- 
late the language, the signs, and the hiero- 
glyphics. It is a very quaint and elliptical 
writing, and much must be supplied by the 
wit of the translator. At any rate, the lesson 
is to be well conned. 

All we know about the private and essen- 
tial natural history of the bees, the birds, the 
fishes, the animals, the plants, is the result of 
close, patient, quick-witted observation. Yet 
iature will often elude one for all his pains 
ind alertness. Thoreau, as revealed in his 
journal, was for years trying to settle in his 
own mind what was the first thing that stirred 
in spring after the severe New England win- 
ter—in what was the first sign or pulse of re- 
turning life manifest ; and he never seems to 


have been quite sure. He could not get his 
salt on the tail of this bird. He dug into the 
swamps, he peered into the water, he felt 
with benumbed hands for the radical leaves of 
the plants under the snow; he inspected the 
buds on the willows, the catkins on the 
alders; he went out before daylight of a 
March morning and remained out after dark ; 
he watched the lichens and mosses on the 
rocks; he listened for the birds; he was on 
the alert for the first frog (** Can you be ab- 
solutely sure,” he says, “ that you have heard 
the first frog that croaked in the township ?”) 
he stuck a pin here and he stuck a pin 
there, and there, and still he could not satisfy 
himself. Nor can any one. Life appears to 
start in several things simultaneously. Of a 
warm thawy day in February, the snow is sud- 
denly covered with myriads of snow fleas look- 
ing like black, new powder just spilled there. 
Or you may see a winged insect in the air. 
On the self-same day the grass in the spring 
run and the catkins on the alders will have 
started a little, and if you look sharply while 
passing along some sheltered nook or grassy 
slope where the sunshine lies warm on the 
bare ground, you will probably see a grass 
hopper or two. The grass hatches out under 
the snow, and why should not the grass- 
hopper ? At any rate, a few such hardy speci- 
mens may be found in the latter part of our 
milder winters wherever the sun has uncovered 
a sheltered bit of grass for a few days, even after 
a night of ten or twelve degrees of frost. Take 
them in the shade, and let them freeze stiff 
as pokers, and when thawed out again they 
will hop briskly. And yet if a poet were to 
put grasshoppers in his winter poem, we 
should require pretty full specifications of 
him, or else fur to clothe them with. Nature 
will not be cornered, yet she does many things 
in a corner and surreptitiously, She is all 
things to all men; she has whole truths, half 
truths, and quarter truths, if not still smaller 
fractions. The careful observer finds this out 
sooner or later. Old fox-hunters will tell you, 
on the evidence of their own eyes, that there 
is a black fox and a silver gray fox, two spe- 
cies; but there are not; the black fox is 
black when coming toward you, or running 
from you, and silver gray at point blank view, 
when the eye penetrates the fur; each separ- 
ate hair is gray the first half and black the 
last. This is a sample of nature’s half truths. 

Which are our sweet-scented wild flowers ? 
Put your nose to every flower you pluck, and 
you will be surprised how your list will swell 
the more you smell. I plucked some wild 
blue violets one day, the evesa variety of the 
sagittata, that had a faint perfume of sweet 
clover, but I never could find another that 
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had any odor. A pupil disputed with his 
teacher about the hepatica, claiming in oppo- 
sition that it was sweet-scented. Some he- 
paticas are sweet-scented and some are not, 
and the perfume is stronger some seasons 
than others. After the unusually severe winter 
of 1880-81, the variety of hepatica called the 
sharp-lobed (acutiloba) was markedly sweet 
in nearly every one of the hundreds of speci- 
mens I examined, A handful of them ex- 
haled a most delicious perfume. The white 
ones that season were largely in the ascend- 
ant, and probably the white specimens of both 
varieties, one season with another, will often- 
est prove sweet-scented. Darwin says a large 
percentage of all fragrant flowers (I have for- 
gotten exactly his proportion) are white. The 
only sweet violets I can depend upon are 
white, viola blanda and viola Canadensis, and 
white largely predominates among our other 
odorous wild flowers. All the fruit-trees have 


white or pinkish blossoms. I recall no native 
blue flower that is fragrant except in the rare 
case of the arrow-leaved violet, above referred 
to. The earliest yellow flowers, like the dan- 
delion and yellow violets, are not fragrant. 
Later in the season yellow is frequently 
accompanied with fragrance, as in the even- 
ing primrose, the yellow lady’s-slipper, horned 
bladderwort, and others. 

My readers probably remember that on a 
former occasion I have mildly taken the poet 
Bryant to task for leading his readers to infer 
that the early yellow violet—rotundifolia— 
was sweet-scented. In view of the capricious- 
ness of the perfume of certain of our wild 
flowers, I have during the past two years 
tried industriously to convict myself of error 
in respect to this flower. The round-leaved 
yellow violet was one of the earliest and 
most abundant wild flowers in the woods 
where my youth was passed, and whither I still 
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make annual pilgrimages. I have pursued it 
on mountains and in lowlands, in “ beechen 
woods” and amid the hemlocks; and while, 
with respect to its earliness, it overtakes the 
hepatica in the latter part of April, as do 
also the dog’s-tooth violet and the claytonia, 
yet the first hepaticas, where the two plants 
grow side by side, bloom about a week before 
the first violet. And I have yet to find one 
that has an odor that could be called a per- 
fume. A handful of them, indeed, has a faint, 
bitterish smell, not unlike that of the dande- 
lion in quality; but, if every flower that has a 
smell is sweet-scented, then every bird that 
makes a noise is a songster. 

On the occasion above referred to, I also 
dissented from Lowell’s statement, in “ Al 
Fresco,” that in early summer the dandelion 
blooms, in general, with the buttercup and 
the clover. I am aware that such criticism of 
the poets is small game and not worth the 
powder. General truth, and not specific fact, 
is what we are to expect of the poets. 
Bryant’s “ Yellow Violet” poem is tender and 
appropriate, and such as only a real lover 
and observer of nature could feel or express, 
and Lowell’s “ Al Fresco” is full of the lux- 
urious feeling of early summer, and this is, of 
course, the main thing; a good reader cares 
for little else; I care for little else myself. 
But when you take your coin to the assay 
office it must be weighed and tested, and in 
the comments referred to I (unwisely, per- 
haps) sought to smelt this gold of the poets 
in the naturalist’s pot to see what alloy of 
error I could detect in it. Were the poems 
true to their last word ? They were not, and 
much subsequent investigation has only con- 
firmed my first analysis. The general truth is 
on my side, and the specific fact, if such 
exists in this case, on the side of the poets. 
It is possible that there may be a fragrant 
yellow violet, as an exceptional occurrence, 
like that of the sweet-scented, arrow-leaved 
species above referred to, and that in some 
locality it may have bloomed before the 
hepatica; also, that Lowell may have seen a 
dandelion or two in June amid the clover and 
the buttercups; but, if so, they were the ex- 
ception, and not the rule—the specific or 
accidental fact, and not the general truth. 

Dogmatism about Nature, or about any- 
thing else, very often turns out to be an 
ungrateful cur that bites the hand that reared 
it. I speak from experience. I was once 
quite certain that the honey-bee did not 
work upon the blossoms of the trailing 
arbutus, but while walking in the woods one 
April day I came upon a spot of arbutus 
swarming with honey-bees. They were so 
eager for it that they crawled under the 
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leaves and the moss to get at the blossoms, 
and refused on the instant the hive-honey 
which I happened to have with me, and 
which I offered them. I had had this flower 
under observation more than twenty years, 
and had never before seen it visited by 
honey-bees. Hence I would not undertake to 
say again what flowers bees do not work upon. 
Virgil implies that they work upon the violet, 
and for aught I know they may. I have seen 
them very busy on the blossoms of the white 
oak, though this is not considered a honey 
or pollen-yielding tree. From the sumac (X. 
glabra) they reap a harvest in midsummer, 
and in March they get a good grist of pollen 
from the skunk cabbage. 

I presume, however, it would be safe to 
say that there is a species of smilax with an 
unsavory name that the bee does not visit, 
herbacea. The production of this plant is a 
curious freak of nature. I find it growing 
along the fences where one would look for 
wild roses, or the sweet-brier; its recurving 
or climbing stem, its glossy, deep-green, 
heart-shaped leaves, its clustering umbels of 
small greenish-yellow flowers, making it very 
pleasing to the eye; but to examine it closely 
one must positively hold his nose. It would 
be too cruel a joke to offer it to any person 
not acquainted with it to smell. It is like the 
vent of a charnel-house. It is first cousin to 
the trilliums, among the prettiest of our na- 
tive wild flowers, and the same bad blood 
crops out in the purple trillium or birthroot. 

The good observer of nature exists in frag- 
ments, a trait here and a trait there. Each 
person sees what it concerns him to see. The 
fox-hunter knows pretty well the ways and 
habits of the fox, but on any other subject he 
is apt to mislead you. He comes to see only 
fox ‘traits in whatever he looks upon. The 
bee-hunter will follow the bee, but lose the 
bird. The farmer notes what affects his 
crops and his earnings, and little else. Com- 
mon people, St. Pierre says, observe without 
reasoning, and the learned reason without 
observing. If one could apply to the obser- 
vation of nature the sense and skill of the 
South American rastreador, or trailer, how 
much he would track home. ‘This man’s eye 
is keener than a hound’s scent. A fugitive can 
no more elude him than he can elude fate. 
His perceptions are said to be so keen that the 
displacement of a leaf or pebble, or the bend 
ing down of a spear of grass, or the removal 
of a little dust from the fence are enough to 
give him the clew. He sees the half-obliter- 
ated foot-prints of a thief in the sand, and 
carries the impression in his eye till a year 
afterward, when he again detects it in the 
suburbs of a city, and the culprit is tracked 
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home and caught. I knew a man blind from 
his youth who not only went about his own 
neighborhood without a guide, turning up to 
his neighbor’s gate or door as unerringly as 
if he had the best of eyes, but who would go 
many miles on an errand to a new part of 
the country. He seemed to carry a map of 
the township in the bottom of his feet, a 
most minute and accurate survey. He never 
took the wrong road, and he knew the right 
house when he had reached it. He was a 
miller and fuller, and ran his mill at night 
while his sons ran it by day. He never made 
a mistake with his customers’ bags or wool, 
knowing each man’s by the sense of touch. 
He frightened acolored man whom he detected 
stealing, as if he had seen out of the back of his 
head. Such facts show one how delicate and 
sensitive a man’s relation to outward nature 
through his bodily senses may become. 
Heighten it a little more, and he could fore- 
cast the weather and the seasons, and detect 
hidden springs and minerals. A good ob- 
server has something of this delicacy and 
quickness of perception. All the great poets 
and naturalists have it. Agassiz traces the 
glaciers like a vastreador, and Darwin misses 
no step that the slow but tireless gods of 
physical change have taken, no matter how 
they cross or retrace their course. In the 
obscure fish-worm he sees an agent that has 
kneaded and leavened the soil like giant hands. 

One secret of success in observing nature, 
is capacity to take a hint; a hair may show 
where a lion is hid. One must put this and 
that together and value bits and shreds. 
Much alloy exists with the truth. The gold 
of nature does not look like gold at the first 
glance. It must be smelted and refined in the 
mind of the observer. And one must crush 
mountains of quartz and wash hills of sand to 
get it. To know the indications is the main 
matter. People who do not know the secret 
are eager to take a walk with the observer 
to find where the mine is that contains 
such nuggets, little knowing that his ore-bed 
is but a gravel-heap to them. How insig- 
nificant appear most of the facts which 
one sees in his walks, in the life of the 


birds, the flowers, the animals, or in the 
phases of the landscape, or the look of the 
sky !—insignificant until they are put through 
some mental or emotional process and the 
true metal appears. The diamond looks like 
a pebble until it is cut. One goes to nature 
only for hints and half-truths. Her facts are 
crude until you have absorbed them or trans- 
lated them. Then the ideal steals in and 
lends a charm in spite of one. It is not so 
much what we see as what the thing seen 
suggests. We all see about the same; to one 
it seems much, to another little. The artist, 
the poet, the essayist, do not get their picture, 
or poem, or sketch, from nature ; they only 
get the seed-cone of it, which they plant in 
their minds and hearts, and from which the 
crop is grown. A fact that has passed through 
the mind of man, like lime or iron, that has 
passed through his blood, has some quality or 
property superadded or brought out that it did 
not possess before. You may go to the fields 
and the woods, and gather fruit that is ripe for 
the palate without any aid of yours, but you 
cannot do this in science or in art. Here 
truth must be disentangled and interpreted; 
must be made in the image of man. Hence 
all good observation is more or less a refining 
and transmuting process, and the secret is to 
know the crude material when you see it. | 
think of Wordsworth’s lines: 


7 the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, and what 
perceive ; ”’ 


which is as true in the case of the naturalist 
as of the poet: both “half create ” the world 
they describe. Darwin does something to 
his facts as well as Tennyson to his. Before 
a fact can become poetry, it must pass 
through the heart or the imagination of the 
poet ; before it can become science, it must 
pass through the understanding of the scien- 
tist. Man can have but one interest in 
nature, namely to see himself reflected or 
interpreted there, and we quickly neglect 
both poet and philosopher who fail to satisfy, 
in some measure, this feeling. 


John Burroughs. 
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In my morning journal stand five solid 
columns of advertisements of girls’ schools. 
“It is fit,” says Mr. Samuel Pepys, speaking 
of some new gown bought for his wife, “ that 
the poor wretch should have something 
wherewith to content her.” But it would 
seem that some hundreds of New York wives 
refuse to content themselves with these mani- 
fold educational concessions of the Pepysian 
spirit. For beside the journal lies a petition, 
very fully signed, a large proportion of names 
being those of women, which reads: 


« We, the undersigned, residents of New York City 
and neighborhood, beg leave to present our respectful 
petition: That in view of the present state of public 
opinion, both here and in other countries, touching the 
justice and expediency of admitting women to the same 
educational advantages as men, a state of opinion es- 
pecially evidenced by the recent action of the English 
universities of Cambridge and London, and in view of 
the influential position of Columbia College as among 
the oldest and most richly endowed educational insti- 
tutions in the United States, and preéminently repre- 
senting the intellectual interests of the city of New 
York, you will be pleased to consider how best to 
extend, with as little delay as possible, to such prop- 
erly qualified women as may desire it, the many and 
great benefits of education in Columbia College, by 
admitting them to lectures and examinations.” 


To many sober and conscientious persons, 
both men and women, this demand sounds 
absurd, needless, improper, and dangerous. 
gut do these objectors remember that every 
appeal for a better female education seemed, 
in its day, equally preposterous ? It is hardly 
three centuries since Mademoiselle Francoise 
de Saintonge was hooted through the streets 
of her native village for proposing so disrep- 
utable a plan as the establishment of schools 
for girls in France, and her anxious father 
called in four learned doctors to determine 
whether this mad idea was not due to her 
possession by devils. The doctors pronounced 
her in her right mind, but her pious fellow- 
citizens stopped the spread of immoral ideas 
by the conclusive argument of insults leveled 
at the teacher and stones addressed to the 
pupils. The progress of the next century and 
a half is recorded in Dean Swift’s observation 
that men constantly asked each other whether 
it was prudent to choose a wife who ha 
good natural parts, some sense of wit and 
humor, a little knowledge of history, the 
capacity to relish travels or moral and enter- 
taining discourse, and to discern the more 
obvious beauties of poetry. The general 
verdict, he says, was against such attain- 
ments in women, because their tendency was 
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to make wives pretentious and conceited, and 
not duly subject to their husbands 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, translating 
Epictetus at nineteen, and sending her work 
to her kind friend, the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, apologizes at length for attempting a 
task universally pronounced unfit for a woman, 
and certain to draw down censure upon her 
(excusing herself, however, by citing the 
opinions of Erasmus, in the Latin!) Nearly 
fifty years afterward, in advising her daugh- 
ter concerning the education of a bright little 
namesake, she entreats that free scope may 
be accorded the child’s capacity, for the sake 
of the pure delight of learning and of her 
future happiness. But she adds the warning 
that, to insure a satisfactory marriage, the 
young girl’s wit and acquirements must be as 
carefully concealed as a deformity, from a 
world which suspected or despised a learned 
woman. So strong, almost to our own day, 
has been this half-conscious contempt of the 
feminine mentality, that even Charles Lamb, 
that gentle and charitable soul, could speak of 
‘L. E. L.” with an unmanly sneer, and de- 
clare that a female poet, or female author of 
any kind, invited disrespect. 

It is but ninety years since an English 
woman published the first serious demand for 
the higher education of English women. Her 
public found the book immodest, irreligious, 
anarchic. Issued to-day, it would appear a 
harmless plea, a trifle heavy and conserva- 
tive, perhaps, for the thorough cultivation of 
the female mind, urged op social, moral, and 
religious grounds, and protesting against the 
sentimentalism of Rousseau, and the now for- 
gotten Dr. Gregory. Mrs. Hannah More's dull 
novel of “ Ccelebs in Search of a Wife,” issued 
in 1808, contained, perhaps, the first argument 
in fiction that a ninny is not necessarily the 
ideal wife, or a knowledge of the Latin gram- 
mar incompatible with a turn for housekeeping. 

It was no scoffer but the sweet-spirited 
Fénelon who taught that contact with learn- 
ing would be almost as fatal to womanly 
delicacy as contact with vice. To Voltaire’s 
love of epigram might be pardoned his say- 
ing that, “ Ideas are like beards; women and 
young men have none.” But Lessing was 
serious when he declared that, “ The woman 
who thinks is lhke the man who puts on 
rouge, ridiculous.” And even Niebuhr, the 


large-minded, believed that he should not 
have educated a girl well, for he should have 
made her know too much. 
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It was the first care of the Pilgrim Fathers 
to establish schools. Girls were allowed to 
attend these, two hours a day. But afterward 
the system was remodeled in a spirit of wide 
liberality, and girls were suffered all day —in 
the summer. When women teachers came 
to be employed they were required to “ teach 
the English language correctly and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic.” In 1826, after a dis- 
cussion of three years, the city fathers of 
Boston resolved to establish a high school for 
girls, on the model of its admirable high 
school for boys. But such an army of young 
women battered the gates of that educational 
heaven with storms of prayers, that, after a 
trial of eighteen months, the dismayed corpo- 
ration decided—to enlarge the building and 
multiply teachers? No, but to close the 
school altogether. 

We smile at Monsieur de Saintonge and 
the sages of Boston. The two hundred and 
fifty advertisements refute the ancient preju- 
dices. The innumerable names of women 
who have conquered success in literature, 
science, art; as great organizers, administra- 
tors, educators, refute them. The very dis- 
cussion of the hour puts them to. silence, for 
it declares that the question is no longer 
whether women are worth educating, but 
what education is worth most to them. The 
point of view is changed because the social 
conditions are changed. > 

If the cultivated judgment of ages held the 
female understanding to be inferior, doubt- 
less it was inferior. Without incentives, means, 


or opportunities for growth, the mind of 


woman did not grow. And these helps 
were denied her, not by any méan desire of 
man to defraud her, not by any divine limita- 
tion of her needs, but because her time had 
not come. Just as war and slavery have been 
inevitable conditions and natural agents of 
human progress, so has the subjection of 
woman. In a rude society, man was her 
necessary protector, she his helpless depen- 
dent. Some sort of marriage utilized the 
capacity, such as it was, of every woman, 
because every man needed a household of 
cheap servitors. If he fought to protect his 
property in wives and concubines, they can- 
celed the debt by labor. Ignorance was 
their normal and necessary estate. So long 
as the exercise of brute force remained the 
chief satisfaction of man, so long was woman 
insignificant. As advancing civilization has 
required them, the feminine qualities have 
answered, with growing adequacy, to the re- 
quirement. But the traditions of the time of 
man’s legitimate supremacy, of course, lived 
on, and still survive in the general if vague 
notion that something external, mechanical, 
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eleemosynary, must continually be done fr 
woman; whereas the modern spirit, which 
has been so long struggling into recognition, 
maintains that little of permanent value can 
be done for woman which is not done 2; 
woman. Growth is from within. ; 
In his attitude of guardian, man—as, in the 
progress of time, he has felt the need of a 
companion and ally rather than of a servant 
and toy—has gradually released to woman 
the freedom of certain tracts of knowledge, 
finding his own account in it. And if he has 
not hitherto been ready to endow her with the 
whole fair domain, neither has she been free 
to occupy it. Ever since the Old Testament 
matrons ground the corn between stones, and 
sewed the skins their husbands brought home, 
and baked, and brewed, and made wine, and 
taught their slaves, and tended their sick, and 
reared their children, and adorned themselves 
to find favor in the sight of their lords, have 
generations of women found their first un- 
troubled rest in the grave. But now machinery 
does half their work at half the cost, while 
organization still further relieves them from 
drudgery. Moreover, the great increase of 
wealth following on the arts of peace, fosters 
a growing class of unemployed and luxurious 
women, free to use the means of the higher 
education which their higher needs demand. 


How, then, shall we make the most of 
that great indeterminate factor of the new 
civilization,—the feminine intelligence? It 
would seem self-evident that those studies 


which have taken their place in the higher 
education of man, because philosophy and 
experience found in them the surest and 
readiest means of symmetrical mental develop- 
ment, must be equally valuable to woman. If 
the languages, mathematics, modern science, 
logic, metaphysics, psychology, best train the 
faculties of observation, comparison, reflec- 
tion; if they give flexibility and strength to 
the mind, and mold it to be always progres- 
sive, always acquiring more knowledge by 
thoughtful experience,—ought not their sal- 
utary discipline, as administered in college, 
to be extended to girls? 

It is answered, first, that girls, being differ- 
ent, do not need the same training as boys; 
second, that they already have it; third, that 
they could not endure it. But whether likeness 
or difference predominates can never be 
known until like training develop the one or 
emphasize the other. “ As long as boys and 
girls run about in the dirt and trundle hoops 
together,” wrote Sydney Smith, “they are 
precisely alike. If you catch up one half of 
these creatures and train them to a particular 
set of actions and opinions, and the other half 
to a perfectly opposite set, of course their un- 
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derstandings will differ, as one or the other 
sort of occupations has called this or that 
talent into action. There is surely no occasion 
to go into any deeper or more abstruse reason- 
ing to explain so very simple a phenomenon.” 
Teachers of mixed classes agree that what 
profits the one profits the other. Seneca ad- 
vor ited the study of the Greek philosophy 
for women, who, he said, needed it as a re 
straint upon their more impulsive tempera- 
ment; and Plutarch urged upon his country- 
women the study of the Greek language and 
literature, for a like reason. No less forcible is 
Doctor Johnson’s plea for this culture,—that 
whatever withdraws us from the power of the 
senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or the future predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of human beings. 

lhe education of women is notoriously de- 
fective in the cultivation of definite ideas and 
the training of the judgment. Familiarity with 
scientific methods of study would dissipate 
their general and perilous confidence in 
“luck,” and in that impossible condition 
known as “ about right.” Of directly practi- 
cal value, also, would they find the capacity 
to deduce a conclusion from its premises, to 
estimate the worth of evidence, and under- 
stand the nature of proof. In every house- 
hold, affairs daily come to judgment requiring 
more or less scientific knowledge and a scien- 
tific habit of thought. An exact mental train- 
ing would mitigate the evils and enlarge the 
best possibilities of woman’s existence. 

his training both private schools and high 
schools must fall short of. Girls’ high schools 
afford four years of what is projected as an 
eight years’ term, and girls are expected to 
be satisfied with what is merely a preparatory 
course for their brothers. Private schools nec- 
essarily reflect the indefinite and various de- 
mands of their patrons. Undue stress must 
be laid upon accomplishments, undue cram- 
ming must be encouraged, the period of 
study being far too short; the methods of 
teaching must be empirical rather than scien- 
tific, and the end aimed at temporary and un- 
real, having no relation to life beyond the 
examination and the class-room. Our best 
private schools are indeed admirable, but 
there is no recognized standard of worth, and 
the bad are as ten to one. Besides, in appa- 
ratus, cabinets, libraries, and professorships, 
the richest among them is poor, compared 
with the richer colleges. There is but so much 
first-rate teaching capacity existent at any 
one time, and the larger salaries, honors, and 
pleasant conditions of the colleges, of course, 
absorb the most of it. Agassiz thought that a 
young student would gain more from coming 
into contact for a single month with a man 





of really profound knowledge on any subject 
than he could from many months spent under 
the tutelage of one who himself knows but 
very little more than he attempts to teach. 
But the majority of teachers fall into this latter 
classification. Even the women’s colleges, 
proposing the same curriculum as the men’s, 
deserving the most sincere respect for their 
aims and their successes, must long be ham- 
pered by the difficulty of sec uring the ablest 
teaching talent and appliances. The best 
high-« lass boys’ schools are conceded to be 
those which send the best equipped candidates 
to the universities. Were pupils from the 
girls’ schools admitted to the same examin- 
ations there is no doubt that their standards 
and their methods of teaching would imme- 
diately advance. 

If, however, the health of our girls is 
threatened by hard study, further o 
ties of self-immolation must, of course, be 


denied them. The average health of board- 
ing-schools is, indeed, low. From the graded 
and normal schools, girls are withdrawn 
more frequently than boys, by reason of 


i d 
physical inability. But the monstrousness 
of the prevailing curriculum, the high pres- 
sure, bad dressing, bad diet, external distrac- 
tions, and the almost total want of healthful 
exercise among girls, explain this difference. 
The experience of twelve years at Ann 
Arbor, of eight at Cornell, of nine at Boston 
University, of much longer terms at the Ohio 
colleges, and of the entire existence of Vassar 
and Smith,—testifies to a constant improve- 
ment in the health of their girls, and a 
wholesome and preservative power in severe 
study, provided the conditions are right. 

If it be true that the higher the civilization, 
the more nearly is companionship of the sexes 
reached, it seems a paradox that they should 
be united everywhere except in study, the 
most refining and least self-conscious of em- 
ployments. Yet there is a general fecling that 
some vague danger, to manners if not to 
morals, lurks in the demand for the admis- 
sion of girls to the prec incts of the college. 
When the trustees of Cornell were debating 
the wisdom of accepting the munificent 
Sage endowment, with its conditions, their 
committee gathered the opinions of nearly 
all the educators of note in the country, 
as to the feasibility and propriety of opening 
the classes to women. The speculations of 
the officers of the older colleges (inheriting 
their traditions from semi-monastic institu- 
tions, founded and administered by men 


vowed to celibacy, and dreading the influ- 
ence of women), almost uniformly discour- 
aged and disapproved such a step. The 


testimony of the colleges already open to 
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both sexes, of academies and high schools, 
in the hands of men touching life at more 
points, with equal uniformity encouraged 
it. In theory it was averred that the girls 
would become mannish, or the boys effemi- 
nate; that the standard of scholarship would 
be lowered in concession to feminine limita- 
tions; and that sentimentalism would be 
developed, with a consequent deterioration 
of morals. In practice it was proved that 
while the boys acquired finer manners, the 
girls advanced in truthfulness, sincerity, and 
courage; that the standard of scholarship 
was raised, and that the predicted period 
of sentimentalism, though everywhere over- 
due, had persistently failed to appear. Cor- 
nell took the forward step, and President 
White adds the great weight of his own 
approval to the side of the innovators. 

By some subtle process of reasoning quite in- 
scrutable to the ordinary mind, it is maintained, 
however, that though coéducation may do for 
the barbarian regions of Michigan and Cornell 
universities, the metropolis, as represented by 
Columbia College, cannot with propriety ex- 
tend herlectures and examinations to girls. But 
what then shall be thought of Cambridge ?— 
for, after all, the experience of the great English 
university offers the best precedent, since the 
demand upon her was almost identical with 
that made to-day upon Columbia. It is, per- 
haps, twenty-five years the English 
advocates of the higher education of women 
began to feel that their educational advan- 
tages could never equal those of men, until 
not only the subjects taught should be the 
same, but the teachers of equal and equally 
acknowledged ability. In ten years this feel- 
ing organized itself into the opening to them 
of the Cambridge local examinations, which 
are simply for standing. A little later the 
famous Girton College was founded, its object 
being “ to hold in relation to girls’ schools 
and to home teachings, a position analogous 
to that occupied by the universities toward 
the public schools for boys,” and “ to obtain 
for the students of the college admission to the 
examinations for degrees of the University of 
Cambridge, and generally to place the college 
in connection with that University.” It was un- 
derstood that the immediate instruction should 
be given daily by the professors, lecturers, and 
fellows of the universities and its colleges. 

The new college went into operation with 
six students, in a hired building, in October, 
1869. It now possesses a building of its own, 
and even in its first decade recorded the ad- 
mission of eighty-six candidates, of whom nine- 
teen were graduated with honors, according 
to the university standard, and eleven passed 
the examinations which qualify for the degree 


since 
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of Bachelor of Arts. 


These examinations, 
however, presented only an honor standard, 
and it was not until February, 1881, that the 
liberal action of the senate placed women 
students of Cambridge for all practical pur- 


u 
poses upon an equal footing with men. In 
1875, Newnham Hall was erected for the 
accommodation of women students coming 
to Cambridge to avail themselves of the new 
opportunities. Newnham Hostel was pre sently 
added, and the two, constituting Newnham 
College, to-day overflow with students. 
Following on the Cambridge success came 
the opening of Lady Margaret Hall and 
Somerville College at Oxford, the free admis- 
sion of women to the examinations of the 
University of London, and the granting of 
liberal opportunities on the part of Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Durham, and 
St. Andrews. The University of London is a 
young institution, unhampered by the prej- 
udices and restrictions of its elders. “ Hence 
it has been able to take a more decisive st Pp 
than any other university in the direction of 
improvement in women’s education. For 
several years, it tried the experiment of a 
special examination for women, with a curric- 
ulum framed in supposed deference to special 


feminine needs. But though many women 
availed themselves of this examination, it 
soon became evident that the successes they 
won were all on the cld lines—in classics, 


science, mathematics, literature; in fact, the 
subjects which belong to an ordinary course 
of liberal education, and not in an} 
special studies which were presumed t 
appropriate for them as women. Moreover, 
it was manifest that a distinctly feminine 
examination was not what women 
for the public believed that it was inferior, 
or specially lenient, whereas female students 





ly oF the 


1 


desired to have their knowledge and intel- 
lectual cultivation tested by the ordinary and 
recognized standards, and asked for no spe- 


cial tenderness or favor. Accordingly, after 
much discussion, it was determined, in 1877, 
to obtain from the crown a new charter, 
tdmitting women on exactly the same footing as 
men toall the dee rees in all the faculti —arts 
laws, medicine, science, music—and _ permit- 
ting them to receive the same honors and 
degrees. An increasing number of women 
has each year come up for matriculation and 
graduation, and some of the successes they 
have attained have been remarkable. 1 
gold medal in anatomy—one of the chief 
and most coveted prizes in the medical pro- 
won last year by a woman. 
Another came out first in mental and moral 
philosophy, and the proportion of women 
who pass weé/ in the examinations is much 
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greater than that of the men. This, however, 
is easily accounted for by the fact that at 
present the numbers are much smaller, and 
are necessarily made up of students of ex- 
ceptional ability and enterprise; whereas the 
crowds of men, of course, include a large 
number of the rank and file of those who are 
treading the usual path toward professional 
life, and who have no special aptitude or 
enthusiasm for study.” This is the testimony 
of J. G. Fitch, Esquire, inspector of schools, 
member of the senate of London University, 
and one of the most distinguished education- 
alists of England. 

Professor Jackson, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, writes : 

“ Having taken classes of ladies through the Ethics 
und part of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and the 
‘Republic,’ the ‘ Phaedo,’ and the ‘ Philetus’ of Plato, 
I can speak in the very highest terms of their industry 
and capacity. l put their attention to a severe test, as 
I sometimes lectured for an hour and a half, and even 
foran hour and three-quarters without interruption. 
As a proof of their capacity, I may mention that at the 
nd of the Academic year, 1877-78, I examined some 
of my lady pupils in the Aristotle papers, which I was 
giving to the Trinity men who graduated in 1879, 

id the Plato papers which I was giving to the Trinity 
men who graduated in 1880, and that one of the ladies 
was third in Aristotle and first in Plato. In the fol 
lowing year another lady was second in my Aristotle 
paper. In both cases these ladies had among their 

ipetitors some of the very best men of the time.” 


J. P. Postgate, Esquire, M. A., Fellow of 
lrinity, and Professor of University College, 
London, writes: 


‘The performances of women in examinations at 
Cambridge and elsewhere, I look upon as wholly en- 
uuraging. The standard by which I should test them 
is an absolute one, and judged by that they show 
\ which is intrinsically good and worth doing 
I have been surprised at the numbers of first-cla 

nd other distinctions that they have gained. Both 
Cambridge and at University College the women n 
infrequently beat the men in the lists. Last year two- 
thirds of those « ined in Comparative Philology 
were women; and a woman was easily first in tl 
paper, beating another very good candidate, a man 
who has since taken a scholarship at Oxford, I believ 
She did extremely well in the paper, and has been 
working at the subject since, and showing a very re- 
markable linguistic aptitude not merely in ancient, 
ut in modern languages. The third candidate was a 
young lady who has since brought out a Hebrew 
grammar, which I believe is very well done. She also 
distinguished herself in Greek and Latin.” 


From the other colleges come equally favor- 
able reports of feminine application, persist- 
ency, and accomplishment. Here, then, are 
some hundreds of women doing the sam« 
tasks as men, submitting to the same tests as 
men, showing at least as good work as men, 
without injury to their health. For no com 
plaint of physical inability comes from any 
source; while at Girton, the pleasant apartment 
thoughtfully provided as a hospital for the deli- 


cate women who were to break down under 
the strain of constant brain-work has never 
been used except as a room for examinations. 
Equally satisfactory is the testimony to the 
moral safety of the new system, not the slight 
est suggestion of impropriety having arisen. 

From the beginning the most distinguished 
men in England, both lay and clerical, have 
been most friendly to this movement for the 
liberation of learning. At a recent distribu 
tion of prizes at the Oxford higher local 
examination, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
expressed his great gratification that oppor 
tunities for the highest instruction were so 
rapidly opening to young women. 

[he fortunate candidates for honors or 
recognition long since began to reap substan- 
tial benefits from having received the Cam- 
bridge certificate, not only in being pre ferred 
as teachers or governesses, but by command- 
ing better salaries. ‘The standard of girls’ 
s< hools ! as bee n per | tibly adval ( ed, and 
the character of pupils elevated, “ sentiment- 
alism and conceit being lessened, and habits 
of order, economy of time, and interest im 
study developed, as well as a new sympathy 
with those who are engaged in the graver 
business of life.’ 

So much for conservative England. What 
is asked of New York? ‘To quote from 
the admirable address of Dr. Storrs—* that 

great, distinguished, opulent institution of 
learning in the midst of this metropolitan city, 
which has receive l, undoul tedly, large en 
dowments from the direct gift of women, or 


ul 
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under their influence, should give them the 
opportunity to pursue the her branches of 
study, under the care of the teachers already 
” Columbia cannot justify their ex 


) 
} 
assembled. 
clusion on the ground that Vassar, and 
ley and Smith Colleges invite them. Boys are 
intrusted to her care when Harvard and Yale 
exist, because~New York parents prefer that 
home influences should accompany college 
training ; and girls do not need these influences 
less. Beside Ss, the expenst ot girls’ resident 
colleges is very great, compared with those 
of a richly endowed institution lke Colum- 
bia. It is true that the charter of that vener 
able college did not contemplate the admission 
of girls. But it cid contemplate the enlighten 
ment and refinement of the community. And 
it would hardly be too much to say that, in 
the changed conditions of our time, if it were 
necessary to discriminate between the sexes 
in the matter of education, the cause of 
morality and progress would be better served 
by giving the higher opportunities to women. 
The question of coéducation is not even to 
be considered,—at most, it is one of method 
only. If it be found convenient that boys 
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and girls should listen to lectures in common, 
as at Cambridge, it is difficult to see any 
sound objection to that economy of teaching. 
If it be found convenient to instruct them 
separately, again, as at Cambridge, criticism 
is equally silenced. The President of Colum- 
bia, who heartily favors the admission of 
girls, says that the college can provide for 
them separate entrances, cloak-rooms, and 
class-rooms. It is not apprehended that a 
crowd will assail the doors. It is not pro- 
posed to compel the many, who have no desire 
for better opportunies, but only to invite 
the few, who now stand vainly waiting. 

The spirit of justice, of course, would rest 
woman’s claim to the highest educational 
privileges on the human right to unrestricted 
growth, for soul is above sex. But here, as 
everywhere, the way of justice is the way of 
expediency. Enlightenment is not in propor- 
tion to the amount of knowledge on deposit, 
at any one time; it is in proportion to its 
diffusion. Because of the devotion of the 
average American to business, the mother 
and the school-mistress mold the early and 
sensitive years of the child’s life to what 
shape they must. To the fitness of the 
average mother and school-mistress for this 
high task, what wasted powers, what mean 
ideals, what mistaken views of life bear 


[Begun in November. ] 
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witness! Raise her schools, and the whole 
standard of woman’s existence is raised. For 
the higher the few can reach, the higher the 
many rise. It is her perverted love of beauty 
which makes woman extravagant. It is her 
uncultivated desire for the higher satisfactions 
of art which makes our homes museums of up- 
holstery. It is her unenlightened loyalty to 
the spirit of good which bids her cling to old 
abuses that were once uses, to harmful super- 
stitions that were once faiths, and to-day 
constitutes her the most conspicuous bar to 
progress. Tocqueville says that he ascribes 
the treachery of some of the first leaders in the 
reform movements in France to the unhappy 
influence of wives and sisters on husbands and 
brothers. ‘The claims of the past and their own 
private interests were more to them than the 
welfare of the struggling millions. Their per- 
spective was in fault. But when a thorough 
culture and a trained judgment are added to 
the “superlunary virtues” of women, these 
accusations must fall. 

In the time of old Cato the women raised 
an insurrection to obtain the privilege of 
riding in chariots, of decking themselves with 
rings, and of wearing purple robes. ‘To-day 
they demand the outlook of a_ broader 
humanity, the jewel of high culture, the 
royalty of knowledge. 


Lucia Gilbert Runkle. 
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THE LED-HORSE CLAIM.* 


A ROMANCE OF THE SILVER MINES. 


BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Author of “ Friend Barton’s Concern,” “A Story of the Dry Season,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LITTLE REST. 

“ Wuy was it called ‘ Little Rest ?’” Cecil 
asked, as the carriage slowly climbed the 
hill from the station. She had known the 
name since childhood, but its familiarity had 
dulled her ear to its meaning, which struck 
her now for the first time. 

“It was a half-way stopping place for the 
stages on the old post road,” Miss Esther 
replied. “They changed horses at Sullivan, 
two miles on. This long hill was hard for 
the tired teams, and they used to stop at 
the foot of the first rise to water and breathe 
them a little. First there was a blacksmith’s 
shop, and a box on the side of the big elm 


for letters and papers; then there was a 
tavern called ‘ The Little Rest.’ ” 

Cecil softly repeated the name to herself. 
The horses dropped into a steady, hard-pull 
ing walk, after their first spurt up the long, 
steep grade, which was broken at intervals 
by shallow, transverse hollows to lead off the 
water. 

The Hartwell house stood at the end of a 
broad, grass-grown lane which joined the 
main road at the top of the hill. Cecil re- 
membered her grandmother's house when she 
was just tall enough to see her face, distorted 
in miniature reflection, in the polished brass 
door-knobs; when, to her small stride, the 
meadow grass in June was a tropical jungle, 
and a seat among the low apple-tree boughs 


* Copyright, 1882, by Mary IIallock Foote. All rights reserved. 
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in the orchard had seemed from the ground 
a perilous adventure. 

In those days she had found it a long walk 
from the white-painted gate-posts up the 
straight drive to the high-pillared porch. 
The house had been built during the white 
wooden temple period of domestic architect- 
ure, which belonged to the early eighteen 
hundreds. Its formal lines were repeated in 
those of the leafless locust trees, facing each 
other, on either side of the drive, in a 
stately expectancy —as of the arrival of some 
guest who never came, or the passing of 
bridal carriages, or a funeral procession from 
the white-paneled front-door beneath the 
porch. This fancy occurred to Cecil looking 
from the window of the hack, which had 
stopped before the closed gate. The driver 
called to a man who was raking the dead 
leaves into heaps upon the withered grass 
of the door-yard. He was an elderly man 
and he came deliberately, first hooking 
his rake in the low boughs of a tree. He 
put his shoulder under the top bar of the 
gate and lifted it on its hinges, before swing- 
ing it open. As the carriage passed-through, 
he stood aside and nodded silently in_re- 
sponse to Miss Esther's greeting. 

The years since Cecil had seen them last 
had thinned the ranks of the locusts. Here 
ind there a comrade had dropped out of 
line ; the loss of their close-set, plumy foliage 
sufiered the amputation of limbs to be 
seen. A few faded leaves clung to the 
boughs, or drifted downward in the still air, 
falling as light as the first snow-flakes would 
soon fall on the shrunken turf. The rose 
bushes in the beds beneath the front windows 
were swathed in straw, and bowed with 
their heads to the earth, and the cords which 
had sustained their blossoming sprays in sum- 
mer hung slack and rain-bleached against 
the side of the house. 

Miss Esther straightened the door-mat with 
her foot, before entering. She did not knock, 
but the heavy door stuck slightly, and opened 
with a jar which set the brass knocker’s teeth 
a-chattering. 

he interior of the hall was darkened by 
faded green silk shades drawn down over the 
side-lights. The slender mahogany stair-rail 
made a square turn at the landing, and, con- 
tinuing upward, caught a strong gleam of pure 
white light from an uncurtained window 
above. A tall closet opened on the landing. 
Cecil remembered how her brother had been 
wont to conceal himself there and spring out 
upon her unawares, on her toilsome journeys 
up and down the stair-case. She had never, as 
a child, been able to pass that closet, without 
thrills of acute terror; even when the doors 


stood ajar, the long, dark garments hanging 
within had been invested to her imagination 
with the mystery of which they were the sole 
proprietors. 

Martha, the respectable “ help,” warned by 
the involuntary noise of their entrance, met 
them at the door of the back-parlor, and in- 
formed them that Mrs. Hartwell was in her 
own room dressing after her afternoon nap. 
She looked deliberately and curiously at 
Cecil, glanced at the hard-coal fire to see if it 
required mending, asked Miss Esther some 
common-place question about their journey, 
and then retired to the region of the kitchen. 

rhe two women, left alone, were silent; 
Cecil gazed about her, taking in the details 
of the room, with shocks of recollection, and 
Miss Esther followed the expression of her 
face, wistfully. The presence of a young girl 
in the house made her realize its subdued life 
and remoteness, and the lapse of time since 
her own girlhoc cl. 

\ slow, heavy step was heard moving about 
overhead. 

«I will go up and see mother,” Miss Esther 
said, “ and see if your room is ready.” 

Cecil turned toward her aunt with a quick, 
affectionate gesture. 

“ Everything is just as it used to be—only 
then I did not know how lovely it was! If 
you only 4vew how different it is!” 

“ Different ?” 

“ From other places I have known.” 

“Ah, my dear, if you had only come to us 
last summer!” 

Cecil did not echo this wish; she could 
hardly have told why. She had put off her 
hat and wraps, and knelt before the fire as 
she had often knelt in the glow of the great 
stone chimney of the Shoshone cabin. 

“1 must be content!” she adjured her fail- 
ing heart, on the threshold of this new life of 
peace. 

There was a rustle of thin silk behind her, 
as the door opened and her grandmother en- 
tered. She greeted Cecil very quietly, almost 
coldly, and, to her exquisite relief, made no 
allusion to the circumstances connected with 
her present visit to Little Rest. She took the 
chair on the opposite side of the fire, rocking 
gently, while her eyes dwelt on Cecil’s face 
with a prolonged and retrospec tive gaze. Her 
white, withered hands, with the purplish veins 
showing on their backs, were crossed over 
her pocket-handkerchief, and rested on the 
ample slope which the folds of her black satin 
apron took in their descent toward her lap. 
Clear white muslin bands encircled her wrists. 

The placid figure, the creak of the chair in 
its brief oscillations, the tinkle of a coal fall- 
ing on the iron pan beneath the grate, had 
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for Cecil a fascinating, dreamy familiarity. 
In the plain slab of black marble which 
crossed the chimney-piece, there was a darkly 
reflected picture of the room, in the fading 
light. Miss Esther was laying the cloth for tea, 
and placing the gilt china and the thin, bent- 
edged silver tea-service in order. As a child, 
Cecil had often watched this same picture 
from her seat on the embroidered footstool, 
which was decorated with a pink-eyed lamb, 
whose outlines, year by year, became more 
confused with the green-and-buff landscape in 
which its feet were set. Even the strip of 
orange-colored sky showing behind the thin 
woods on the hill, looked in through the 
window with a friendly light. Her childhood 
seemed waiting, with gentle, appealing touches 
of memory, to heal the wounds that woman- 
hood had given her. 

When Mrs. Hartwell spoke to Cecil of her 
brother, it was always of the little boy she 
had known long ago. The events of his life 
subsequent to that time she ignored, as if he 
had died in childhood. Cecil sometimes won- 
dered at this silence, but she accepted it and 
was unspeakably grateful for it. It was a si- 
lence which covered more than the proud 
old heart that kept it would have permitted 
any one to guess. Grandmamma Hartwell 
had been enlightened in various ways as to 
Harry Conrath’s development, since the days 
of his childish sovereignty over the house- 
hold at Little Rest. As a trifling incident of 
this development, he had borrowed sums of 
money of her from time to time, making little 
filial journeys down into the country for that 
purpose. Miss Esther had often recalled 
these visits with the pathetic appreciation 
with which elderly retired gentlewomen dwell 
upon the disinterested attentions of their 
young male relatives. 

Mrs. Hartwell had received the news of 
her grandson’s death with outward composure, 
but for many days she had been strangely 
restless. She had seemed more heavy and 
silent since that time. Only once had she 
alluded to the family grief. This was on the 
evening before Miss Esther’s journey to New 
York to meet Cecil. Miss Esther had come 
into her mother’s room to cover her fire and 
arrange her for the night. The old lady was 
sitting up in bed in her night-cap, with a loose, 
wadded silk sack over her night-dress. She 
seemed nervous, and watched Miss Esther’s 
movements with impatience. 

“ Why don’t you let Martha attend to the 
fire? She does it perfectly well. What is the 
use of making your hands rough for nothing 
at all except a fancy that I’m more comfort- 
able for it. I’m not. I can’t bear to see you 
on your knees before that grate.” 
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*“ Martha can do it when I’m away,” Miss 
Esther replied, mildly. , 

When she came to the bedside to say good- 
night, her mother detained her by the hand. 

“Sit down a minute, Essie. Put that 
shawl around you.” Mrs. Hartwell did not 
speak again, immediately. She was rolling up 
her cap-string, and her fingers were slightly 
tremulous. “I don’t suppose he would let 
you bring her down here,” she said, presently. 

“ He didn’t say anything about it; but of 
course he couldn’t say anything in a tele- 
gram. Perhaps there will be a letter—or she 
may know what he wants her to do.” 

“ He cannot want to keep her in that hotel! 
Strange ways! Strange ways!” the old lady 
repeated. 

“ He always seemed to be afraid the chil- 
dren would get — well—our ways,” said Miss 
Esther. “I know he thinks we are very 
provincial down here.” 

“He didn’t seem to think your sister was 
provincial— before he married her.” After a 
moment’s silence, Mrs. Hartwell spoke again, 
in her deep voice. “ Where is that picture, 
Essie,—that picture of Harry ?” 

* Mother, I put it away. I thought it 
would hurt you to see it all the time.” 

“ People have to get used to being hurt. | 
wish you'd bring it back.” 


CHAPTER XV, 


OLD PATHWAYS. 

Ceci had not been brought up in the habit 
of industry. To sit perfectly still and unem 
ployed for an hour at a time was no affliction 
to her, as it would have been to Miss Esther 
—asit undeniably was to Miss Esther to see 
her thus listlessly drifting, day after day, with 
the tide of her thoughts. She spoke to her 
mother on the subject of her duty to the 
young girl in this respect, but Grandmamma 
Hartwell replied : 

“Let her alone for awhile. She 
look like one who needs spurring.” 

Cecil was never troubled by the long gaze 
which her grandmother would often fix upon 
her, as they sat opposite each other by the 
fire. She made no attempt to respond to 
it. It seemed to pass beyond her own per- 
sonality and to recall, in her face and move- 
ments, other faces and older histories than 
hers. But she was happier with her grand- 
mother than with Miss Esther, whose hovering 
solicitude fretted her and increased her self- 
consciousness. Her spirit gradually keyed 
itself to the subdued monotone of the event- 
less days, succeeding each other with the 
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soft, obliterating effect of dropping water. The 
sharpness of her pain subsided into a mental 
torpor which forbade either hope or passion- 
ate repining. It would have been premature 
to call it resignation. 

Cecil did not look unhappy in these days, 
but she was not able to bear the house-life with- 
out long, solitary walks which had the effect, 
almost, of a voluntary religious exercise. 

On rainy days she would stand at the 
windows of the cold, unused parlor and watch 
the locust trees rock and strain in the wind ; 
with them, in spirit, she rode out the storm. 
At twilight she was able to take her place at 
the piano, whose keys had a thin, sweet tinkle, 
like the melodies that had been played on it in 
its prime. The folding-doors were parted, that 
her grandmother, sitting by the fire in the 
back parlor, might listen to “ Joys that we’ve 
tasted” and “ Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” until Martha came in with the 
lamp and announced that supper was ready. 

Cecil had found a succession of harmonies 
that fitted the words: 


“Oh, me, oh, me! what frugal cheer 
My love doth feed upon”; 


and sometimes in moments of weakness she 
gave them utterance, enunciating the perilous 
syllables softly, with a sense of self-betrayal 
and of tampering with resolution. 

Fair days or cloudy always found her 
a-field, climbing the brown orchard slope 
behind the house and fleetly following the 
path which led through the gap in the stone 
fence to the level meadows, below the mill- 
dam. It was a country of abrupt heights and 
hollows ; in the spring, the half-hidden water- 
courses made a pleasant noise among the hills, 
but only the greater streams survived the 
summer. 

Cecil’s accustomed way took her across 
the mill-dam by the well-worn path. The leaf- 
less willows crossed their red-tipped lances in 
the sun above her head. On one side lay the 
glassy pond, and, below the wall of the dam, 
the shorn meadow, with a faint new green- 
ness showing along the course of the waste- 
water from the dam. The path rose abruptly, 
beyond the mill-dam, and disappeared on the 
wooded hill which bounded the eastern shore 
of the pond. There were no long outlooks 
here, but there was seclusion and peace in 
the narrow boundaries of the horizon. The 
sky limits were confined ; there was no mys- 
tery of far-off line of sea or estranging plain. 
The hills were near neighbors ; their language 
was content rather than aspiration. 

Cecil’s most frequent refuge was the wood. 
Here her restless footsteps were staid; she 
waded into its rustling hollows, deep in 





fallen leaves; she stood and listened to its 
stillnesses. Often she would throw herself 
down, like a burden she was weary of, on its 
broad, brown lap, letting her eyes travel up- 
ward to the complex tracery of tree-stems 
screening the sky, as a sick child will dully 
follow the pattern of its mother’s dress or the 
reflections in her bending eyes. 

Yet she could be merry at times, when 
other young voices were near, to catch and 
repeat the fitful note of gayety in her own, 
The young voices that sometimes echoed 
with hers through the wood belonged to two 
bright-faced lads of twelve and fourteen years, 
who appeared to enjoy more liberty than 
usually falls to the lot of school-boys. They 
were the only boarding-pupils in the family of 
the minister, who kept a private school in the 
neighborhood. When the afternoon sunlight 
gilded the tree-stems and dappled the warm 
slopes of the wood, they were always at large, 
making the rounds of their favorite haunts ; 
visiting their quail-snares and rabbit-traps, or 
the chestnut-trees, where the last of the crop 
lay under the leaves, or extending their circuit 
to the neighboring fields in search of frozen 
thawed apples. Divers and many were their 
errands, but none of so pressing a nature that 
time was wanting for wrestling together in 
beds of fallen leaves or flinging surreptitious 
armfuls of them over each other, or pausing 
on the top rail of a fence that crossed a hill, 
to wake the silent landscape with a shrill hoot 
or whistle. 

By little and little, in odd ways, a shy, wary 
comradeship had sprung up between this light- 
hearted pair and the lonely girl. She took 
no particular attitude toward them; she was 
not motherly or sisterly or cousinly,—she 
was not even invariably friendly. Her mood 
could not be foretold. Sometimes she would 
pass them with an abstracted smile ; for days, 
perhaps, they would not exchange a word ; 
then an afternoon would find them following, 
side by side, the obscure highways of the 
wood, or seated in the shelter of a rock, or on 
some dry hill-slope, munching sweet withered 
chestnuts and talking idly, while the shadows 
crept past them before the low sun. 

In the early stages of their acquaimtance, 
Cecil was not greatly interested in the lads 
as individuals. She liked their impersonal 
boyhood; their calls to each other across 
intervening hills; their ambuscacdes and sal- 
lies and notes of warning; their unexpected 
touches of rude sentiment; the listening 
look in their faces, and the unconscious, 
perpetual play of life in their slim, rest- 
less bodies. But her observation of them 
was respectful and reticent. They were 
vaguely stimulated by it, though its outward 
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signs were slight. Her companionship was a 
unique experience in the lives of the two 
boys. Her indefinite, girlish loveliness and 
grace of silence or of speech, the unexplained 
solitude of her musing walks, some hint of 
melancholy which they dimly felt in her pres- 
ence as they felt the thrill in the note of the 
hermit-thrush in the heart of the spring 
woods, touched that dumb response to beauty 
which, in a boy’s nature, is often hidden in 
proportion to its strength. To each other they 
seldom spoke of Cecil, and by a tacit under- 
standing, when they were attended by their 
school-mates, they avoided her company, as a 
pleasure too fine to be indiscriminately shared. 

Cecil was as incurious about the actual 
lives and character of her two comrades as if 
she had been a veritable nymph or dryad 
of the woods, meeting them on that border- 
land of enchantment which tradition supplies 
for such mythical companionships. She heard 
them call each other Bert and Charley, and 
she inferred from their accent and bearing 
that their associations had been gentle and 
their discipline scant. ‘They had read with 
youthful avidity and promiscuously, like boys 
who had had books within reach, with no 
one to cuide their selection. . 

She had no distinct preference for Bert, but 
when she talked to both boys, she looked in 
his face more often than in Charley’s. Bert's 
eyes were dark, and his strongly marked eye- 
brows descended slightly as they approached 
each other ; when his hat was pushed back, his 
thick, brown forelock showed below the brim; 
his nose was still uncertain in shape. He 
laughed a great deal, showing his big, solid, 
white teeth between lips whose curves kept 
their child-like purity of outline. His face was 
deeply, richly colored; the rims of his well- 
formed ears glowed a fine crimson against 
the slope of close-shorn hair fading into 
the lighter brown of his neck. Charley, 
the elder lad, was blonde and freckled. He 
had an honest, sensitive countenance, and 
eyes which needed only darker shading in 
the brows and lashes to bring out their 
beauty ; but Charley’s good looks were prob- 
lematical, while Bert’s were in transition. 

It was not, however, its joyous beauty that 
drew Cecil’s eyes so often to Bert’s face ; it 
was a puzzling, elusive hint which came and 
went, with its changing expressions, of another 
face she had known. ‘The fascination of its 
recurrence grew upon her unawares; she 
watched for it, and yet shrank from it when 
it returned. It was an innocent, unaccount- 
able likeness ; its little intermittent hurt could 
hardly be said to trouble a peace that was 
not yet attained, or to rouse memories that 
had never slept. 


Early in December, the thin, gray ice that 
stilled the surface of the pond, grew strong 
enough to bear skaters. ‘Tine quiet of the 
neighboring hills was invaded by a confusion 
of voices and the echoes of iron-shod feet 
treading the sounding ice-floor. A light, dry 
snow fell, whitening the pathways of the 
wood. It disappeared quickly from the open 
fields, but lingered, like sifted ashes, on the 
brown leaves in the wooded hollows. 

Cecil had found a new revelation of half 
forgotten beauty in the white precincts of the 
pond, lying, like water in a swoon, beneat 
the bright, unfruitful winter skies. She was 
still attended by her juvenile body-guard, nor 
did she covet other company. Quite uncor 
sciously she had become a member of a triple 
alliance, which kept itself intact in the midst 
of the shifting crowd of skaters; but she was 
under no temptation to break the tacit bond. 
The representative young ladies of Little Rest 
were of Miss Esther’s age; its young men 
were a tradition of the days before the w 
A subsequent and less characteristic crop had 
been reaped by the great cities or neigh] or- 
ing factories, by the enticing, devouring fron 
tier, and the equally insatiable sea. 

One Saturday evening, after sunset, Chai 
ley and Bert had kindled a fire against the 
slope of a rock that walled in one side of 
little cove. The shore of the pond, following 
the curves of the hill, formed this miniatur 
bay, where the water, sheltered from wind 
flaws, froze into a sheet of ice, clearer than 
that of the open pond. The white, opaque 
ice-field beyond was tinted by a rosy refle« 
tion from the western sky; above the frozen 
stubble-ficlds the new moon’s sickle gleamed. 
The skaters were leaving the pond. Cecil was 
too far lost in the enchantment of watching 
their gypsy fire brighten the edge of twilight, 
to think of the hour, and the boys were not 
likely to remind her. 

They had piled stones to make a seat for 
her on the windward side of the fire. She sat 
with her back against the rock, her muff ex- 
tended in one hand to shield her face from the 
heat. She had a skater’s color in her cheeks, 
but her lowered lashes gave her eyes a 
dreamy look. The wood was already a mass 
of brown shadows; around the fire-lit circle 
of faces the pale tints of the winter land- 
scape were fading. The blush color in the 
west had changed to a cold blue, in which 
the new moon gleamed more sharply, but 
as yet there were no distinct shadows. The 
white ice-shield gathered and diffused the 
lingering light. 

The boys sat at Cecil’s feet, feeding the 
flames with snapping cedar-twigs and watch- 
ing the scattering volleys of sparks. ‘The 
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smoke-coils floated off and dispersed among 
the deepening gloom of the wood. 

Cecil was silent, confused by the awaken- 
ing of that dull heart-ache which, in its mo- 
ments of suspension, she called content. She 
was restless with the beauty of the evening. 
It rankled in her soul. Such evenings were 
for happy people, or for children, to whom 
each day was a separate existence. At that 
moment she would have given all the beauty 
that enfolded her loneliness,— hushed, dusky 
wood and glimmering pond, slumberous fields 
and softly-colored twilight, lit by the crescent 
moon,—for the sky of solid rock, the yellow 
candle-rays and inky shadows of those rugged 
underground pastures where she had first 
recognized the love and the sorrow of her 
life-time. With this or with that small cir- 
cumstance different, how different all might 
have been! The thought came to her with 
the agony of an old pain that returns after 
an interval of rest. She could not recall one 
moment of absolute happiness that she had 
ever known through Hilgard, or with him. 
Their moments together had been clouded 
by the trouble that was coming to them both ; 
but few and poor as they had been, the 
memory of them was intolerable now. 

What was it, after all, she asked herself, 
that had separated them? No fatality of their 
past had kept her from him in his extremity. 
She would have renewed her broken promise 
at his death-bed, and felt that it was the 
sacrament of her life. She could think of him 
no longer as the dim-eyed figure she had left, 
prostrate on a sick-bed. But were youth and 
strength and love of life offenses in him for 
which she held him accountable ? Was it not 
rather her sick faith—her doubt of herself 
as a positive and vital need to a life already 
replete ? If it were possible to believe that 
wherever he might be that night he was 
thinking of her and wanting her! If indeed 
his happiness were in her gift and he should 
ask it once more at her hands—what would 
she do with it? Would she deny him, and 
bury his hope and hers in her brother's grave, 
—the ol 1 wrongs revenged in the old way,— 
the hard deeds of men remembered and per 
petuated by women ! 

She rose suddenly to her feet and stood 
against the rock, receiving upon her full-length 
figure the strong red glow. The two lads looked 
up at her, half abashed at her loveliness. 

“Come,” she said, “let us put out the fire. 
We must go home! Will you go with me as 
far as the orchard ?” She looked doubtfully at 
the lads. She had never before made even so 
small a claim as this on their frienc'ship. 

Charles grew red with pleasure, but re- 
mained silent, while Bert answered for both. 


“We'll go all the way. But there is a man 
coming down through the wood. Let's wait 
till he gets by.” 

The footsteps left the path, and came 
crashing and trampling down into the hollow 
by the rock. Bert began mentally to take an 
attitude of defiance, expecting the usual 
remonstrance from some farmer of the neigh- 
borhood, in regard to carelessness with fire. 
As the intruder came within the circle of light 
Bert and Charles turned to confront him. 
He was tall, youthful, and stalwart of figure, 
dressed for a winter journey, in seal-skin cap 
and belted ulster. There was a formidable 
directness in his glance and bearing. The 
boys hesitated a moment and then fell upon 
him with boisterous greetings, and dragging 
him forward, presented him to Cecil as their 
brother. 

Hilgard had come down to Little Rest in 
a despairing pause of his search for Cecil. 
He was on the track of the truant lads, but 
he had not expected to find Cecil with them, 
encamped like a Romany girl, on the charmed 
edge of evening, in that remote hollow of the 
hills. It was an exquisite surprise—a rush of 
joy, so keen and sweet that it had almost 
brqught the tears to his eyes. She was a 
radiant figure in the warm fire-glow, but there 
was no warmth in her greeting. 

Cecil knew that he had not come to see 
her. The bond between them seemed more 
unreal than ever in the presence of this re 
lationship which she had not even suspected 

As she looked at the three who had found 
each other, she discovered with a fresh pang 
that she had grown fond of the little lads. 
She must lose them, too, since they belonged 
with all that she had put out of her life, for 
ever. They counted among Hilgard’s com 
pensations,—1f, indeed, he needed any,—not 
among hers. She waited in awkward misery 
for a chance to escape, while Hilgard submit 
ted to the tumultuous questions of the boys 
Where had he kept himself, and why hadn't 
he written? How long was he going to 
stay, and would he give them that week in 
New York with him at Christmas, as he had 
promised ? 


“Oh, I say! You're not going home with 


out us?” they exclaimed to Cecil, who had 
turned away toward the wood path. 

“T shall not need you. It will be light 
enough when I get on the hill.” 

She did not stop, and her manner was so 
decided that the lads hesitated, looking puz 
zled and hurt. 

“ She asked us to go home with her,” they 
appealed to Hilgard. 

“You must first put out that fire, every 
spark, before you leave it,” he said, in the 
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tone of authority that came to his firm voice 
more readily than tones of tenderness. But the 
tenderness trembled in it the next moment, 
when he had followed Cecil, and, walking by 
her side, his head down close to hers, said: 

“JT don’t know where home is, but I am 
going there with you.” 

“ Not to-night. You must leave me to- 
night.” 

“1 shall never leave you, because I shall 
never find you again, if I do.” 

Hilgard’s nerve had not quite forsaken him. 
He felt very quiet, but very desperate. From 
the shore of the pond came the boys’ clear 
treble shouts as they trod out the sparks and 
flung the brands of their fire out upon the ice. 

*“ Cecil, let us understand each other now,” 
Hilgard continued. “ Did you mean every 
word in your letter. A woman should not 
write such a letter as that to a man she does 
not mean to marry.” 

“1 told you not to come!” 

* You may tell that to a sick man. I’m not 
sick now. I have as good a nght to my wife 
as any man. I have found her, and I mean 
to make her happy.” 

Cecil had stopped, moving away from his 
side in the narrow path. 

“It is too muc ” she said. “ No one could 
bear this!” 

“Ts my coming too much to bear?” 

“Your coming—and your going. It is 
cruel to keep offering me what I cannot 
take!” 

* You shall take it!” Hilgard put his arms 
around her and held her fast, with her head 
pressed close against his turbulent heart. “ It 
is not taking, it is giving. Will you give me 
nothing for all my love? Let us end it here 
—now. This is the only human way!” 

But Cecil was not yet at rest. In a moment 
she drew away from him and listened, with 
her hands against his breast, and her cheek 
turned toward the faint breeze that blew up 
from the hollow. 

“Where are the boys?” she whispered. 
The moon hung low over the darkening out- 
line of the hills; the dim landscape returned 
no sound but the rustling of the sere leaves 
in the aisles of the wood, and the slight rever- 
berations of the ice, warping with the night’s 
increasing cold. 

The lads had not been slow to perceive 
that there was a mystery of previous ac- 
quaintance between Hilgard and their girl- 
comrade, and that their company along the 
wood-path was neither missed nor desired. 
With hasty, boyish resentment, they had 
taken themselves off by another path toward 
the village. 

“They have gone back alone,” Cecil said, 


quickly divining her offense against good fel- 
lowship. “ Won’t you go after them and bring 
them back ? No, you needn’t come back! Stay 
with them, please, and make them understand!” 

Hilgard laughed, a low excited laugh of 
insecure triumph. 

“ No, indeed, I won’t! The boys will have 
to wait. ‘They have had their turn.” 

“ But it is not kind, and they dave a right 
to you—they have not seen you for so long! ” 

“T have some rights, myself. They might 
have seen me if they had told me you were 
here. Can’t you spare me a little of your 
kindness for the boys. Cecil, you don’t know 
what an awful power you have over me. For 
God’s sake, don’t play with it!” 

She put up her cheek close to his bent head. 

“T am afraid to begin—if I once degan to 
be good to you——” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
rHE PATHS MEET. 


Hitcarp and Cecil were married on a wet 
May morning when the wind that blew across 
the farms bore with it the fragrance of rain- 
drenched blossoms. In the Hartwell house a 
wood-fire lit the gloom of the heavily cur- 
tained parlor, where the remnants of the two 
families were assembled to witness the mar 
riage ceremony. Mr. Conrath did not lend 
his countenance to the proceedings, in any 
sense of the word, and it remained for the 
grandmother to give away the bride. It was 
with a stern reluctance in her heart that she 
fulfilled this duty of relationship. The two 
women who represented the family of the 
bride wore their dull, black mourning robes, 
but Cecil, with pathetic magnanimity, had 
put on a gown as white as the happiest omens 
might have called for. 

In the pauses of the service the soft spring 
showers dashed in gusts against the window- 
panes, and rustled in the deep-mouthed 
chimney. The perfume of hot-house roses 
stole luxuriously upon the cool, pure air of 
the old-fashioned room, with a suggestion of 
the distant city and the men and women of 
the world outside. 

The carriage had not yet come when Cecil 
entered the parlor in her traveling dress. Mrs. 
Hartwell was moving about the room with 
that restlessness upon her which is so much 
more painful to witness in a large calm 
person than in one to whom it is habitual. 
The boys, on whom every one had counted 
as a relief to the intensity of the occasion, 
had developed an unexpected shyness of Hil- 
gard, in his anomalous character of bride- 
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oom. Cecil, very white about the lips and 
dark about the eyes, sat buttoning her gloves, 
and trying to listen to the clergyman’s voice, 
prosing gently through the unhappy silence. 
The fire snapped behind the ponderous brass- 
work which guarded the grate. Miss Esther 
sobbed audibly. Hilgard went out into the 
entry and waited by one of the side-lights 
looking down the empty, dripping vista of 
trees. It was a relief to all, when the spat- 
tering of hoofs and the soft roll of wheels 
sounded on the wet gravel outside, and Hil- 
gard, standing in the door-way, said “ Cecil, 
the carriage is here.” 

Mrs. Hartwell crossed the room and folded 
Cecil, with passionate deliberateness, in her 
large embrace. 

“ Oh, say one good word to him before we 
go!” the girl entreated, in rapid smothered 
whispers. “He is my husband. He is your 
son!” 

The grandmother straightened herself. She 
did not speak, but as she turned away her 
face and covered it with her handkerchief, 
she extended one hand to Hilgard, with a 
noble and gracious gesture. He bent above it 
and kissed it, asa prince of the reigning house 
might kiss the hand of an aged queen in exile. 

That evening, Mrs. Hartwell was in her old 
seat by the fire-place in the back parlor, 
and Miss Esther was standing at the west 
window, watching the locust boughs, heavy 
with their white blossoms, toss in the gale. 
The rain had ceased, and the struggling 
moonlight served, as it were, to make visible 
the wild, soft wind, whose voice they heard 
in the chimney, and in the creaking of vines 
against the side of the house. 

“ Esther, I wish you would set those flow- 
ers in the other room. I hate the scent of 
stale flowers!” said Mrs. Hartwell. 

“ But these roses haven’t faded a bit. Just 
look at them, mother; I never saw such 
roses !” 

“They do not please me. There were no 
such roses when I was a bride. They are too 
big and too expensive, like everything nowa- 
days. The idea of sending such things to 
Cecil! They are about as much like her - 

A vision of Cecil on the empty stool oppo- 
site—her elbow resting on one hand, while 
the other strayed to the pin at her throat, her 
cheek pressed against the cold marble of the 
mantel—finished the sentence for the two 
women. Miss Esther did not look at her 
mother, who spoke again, breaking the silence 
with her deep intonation. 

“ Journeys, journeys, nothing but journeys! 
Why couldn’t they leave her here in peace ?” 

“ Mother, you know she was not happy 
here.” 
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“She would have been happy, if he had 
let her be.” 

“ She would have been happy, perhaps, if 
she had never seen him,” Miss Esther said. 

“She never ought to have seen him. It 
was no place for a young girl. I always said 
so. There were no such places when I was a 
girl;—the name is enough. There was no 
such West! When people went West, they 
thought about it beforehand; they consulted 
their friends; families went together. They 
were a long while going, and when they got 
there, they staid. There was none of this 
rushing back and forth, thousands of miles at 
a stretch!” 

“T don’t think it is the journey Cecil 
minds. And he will take good care of her.” 

“ F{e take care of her! He is nothing but 
a boy, himself.” 

“ You cannot deny, mother, that he has a 
manly look 

‘“* His looks are well enough. They are noth- 
ing but boy and girl, both of them. ‘They might 
have waited five or ten years—it would have 
been more fitting, to say the least.” 

“Ifthey had waited, something else would 
have happened very likely ; 1 think it is better 
to marry young F 

“Than not to marry at all?” Mrs. Hartwell 
interrupted with scorn. “ Why isn’t it respect- 
able for a woman, now and then, to stay at home 
and keep things together for those who go and 
make a shipwreck of it? Why couldn't she 
have been to you what you have been to me ?” 

“No, mother. I would not have had 
that!” 

“ Have you found it so hard ?” 

“Mother, you should be the last to ask 
that! You know it is all the life I could have 
had. But it would have crushed Cecil, after 
what was past. And it wouldn’t have been 
fair to him.” 

“He seems to have been quite able to 
look out for himself. Those were nice boys 
—his brothers.” 

“ Half-brothers,” Miss Esther corrected. 

“One of them is very like him in looks,” 
her mother continued. “ Did you say they 
were staying here ? What can they be doing 
here ?” 

“They are pupils of Mr. Lord’s.” 

“Well, that isn’t a bad place for them. 
When you send out the cake, Esther, I wish 
you would send them plenty — what boys call 
plenty. Perhaps Mr. Lord will let them come 
up to tea, some Sunday night.” 

“ He might like to come with them,” Miss 
Esther suggested, meekly. 

“T daresay he would, but I don’t think I 
care about him. He is well enough, but the 
boys will have a better time without him.” 
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Miss Esther carried the roses into the 
front parlor, where she remained a few 
moments, setting chairs back into their 


places, and closing shutters for the night. 
She paused before the open piano, and laid 
her hand on the cold, soundless key-board. 
The worn ivory sank under her touch, break- 
ing the stillness of the room with its helpless 
discord. She closed the piano with a dull 
clap of the lid, and leaned upon it while 
the murmurs of the imprisoned chords pro- 
longed the sound. To her wistful ear the 
room was haunted by echoes of dumb music : 
songs that had been sung there, quick, 
unsteady sallies of childish feet, laughter of 
young girls, whispered vows that death had 
broken, stifled sobs and prayers for the 
dead. 

“ Esther, I want you,” her mother called, 
from the inner room. “Come close to me, 
child. We have got the house all to ourselves 


again. Do you think I am a hard, old 
woman? Oh, I miss my children! I miss 
them every day and every night.” She 


reached out blindly and gathered her daugh- 
ter into her arms. “I had set my foolish, 
old heart upon the child. She was the last 
one. She filled the empty place. She suited 
me.” 

“ She suited him, too,” Miss Esther said, in 
a broken voice. “ She suited us all! Even her 
father was proud of her—though he said ‘she 
had no manner and never would have!” 
“Manner!” the old lady repeated wrath- 
fully. “She had heart!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


EXIT SHOSHONE. 

THE successor of Hilgard and Conrath in 
the management of the Consolidated Led- 
Horse and Shoshone mines was one day 
searching out the corner monuments of the 
original claims. 

The young pines in the gulch,—which, 
instead of dividing, now united the two prop- 
erties,—had counted two more circles of 
concentric growth. The aspens again bore 
their frail golden fleece, a prize for the rapa- 
cious autumn winds. The Shoshone dwell- 
ing-house had been converted‘into a miners’ 
boarding-house, presided over by Molly, the 
wife of the ex-timberman, now night foreman 
on the Led-Horse division, and the path 
where Cecil had taken her solitary walks was 
graded into a road for ore-wagons. 

The history of the Led-Horse and the 
Shoshone was the history of the camp, epito- 
mized. The stormy beginning of days was 
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over; the illegitimate forces were under con- 
trol, and such a rude challenge as that which 
had tested Hilgard’s leadership had not been 
known in the camp since his effectual and 
impressive acceptance of the issue. The pub- 
lic value of his deed it was not given him to 
know. He had only known its sharp recoil 
upon himself. 

The superintendent was studying the in- 
scriptions on the low monument stones in the 
bottom of the gulch. A slight golden glitter 
led his eyes to the spot where a ring lay, half 
embedded in the brown pine needles, which 
nad borne the weight of the winter’s snows. 

He rubbed away the earth clinging to the 
words heavily embossed on its outer circle: 
Dieu vous garde. In the inner circle he read 
the initials C. C. from H. C. He slipped the 
ring on his smallest finger; it would not 
pass the middle joint. 

The superintendent had heard of Conrath’s 
sister, the fair young girl who had presided 
over the Shoshone household during its 
stormiest epoch, and had vaguely wondered 
what part, if any, might have been hers in its 
history. He was not so mature as to have 
lost sight of the fateful nature of the feminine 
element, even in mining complications, but he 
had not found it easy to believe in the exist- 
ence of a young girl, such as Miss Conrath 
had been described, in such a place, under 
such circumstances. It had been his expen- 
ence that women generally fitted the places 
where they were found, and the men who were 
their companions. Here, however, was pre- 
sumptive proof of civilized feminine occupa- 
tion at an early period of the Shoshone history. 
He carried the ring a week or more, each day 
intending to express it eastward, and finally 
sent it, directed to the office of the Consoll- 
dated Company, to be forwarded to Miss Con 
rath. It was not without a faint sentiment 
of regret that he parted wxh the one gentle 
association connected with the story of the 
Shoshone tragedy. 

He leaned against the counter of the ex- 
press office, waiting for his receipt and 
watching, meanwhile, the weighing of one 
of those long, pine boxes, which form part of 
the freight of every overland train. 

“Who is that they’re shipping East ?” one 
of the loungers at the counter inquired of 
the express agent. 

“Don’t you remember— young fellow got 
shot, up at the Shoshone, a year ago?” 

“Oh, yes—jumpin’ scrape, wasn’t it ? ” 

“Yes. He just about closed out the jump- 
in’ business in this camp.” 

“T thought they planted him for good,” 
another voice struck in. “They made row 
enough about it!” 
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Oh, that was Gashwiler’s racket. 
hadn’t planted him instead !” 
~ What's of old Gash?” the 
ker asked, of the company, generally. 
‘Last / heard of him he stealin’ 
in ponies over on the reservation, — 
ninety-seven,” the man at the scale 
d to the clerk. He printed the number 


Pity in which all was forgotten save the good they 
had known of him. 

come first They made his grave beside an older one, 
the head-stone of which bore the name of 
Cecilia Hartwell, wife of Robert Conrath, 
who had died in the twenty-eighth year of her 
life and the sixth ar of her marrage. A 


matted growth of periwinkle had woven its 


was 


ve 
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pounds weight upon the lid of the box, 
ul swept, with one stroke of his marking 
rush, a black circle around the figures. 
Conrath was home at last. The 
imp remembered only his misdeeds ; but the 


dark 


bed ‘ 


g leaves above 


coverlet of and shinin 
the mother’s 


snows had whitened 1 


another winter's 
and another 
had starred it with purple 


crept half across the new-made grave. 


before 
summer 
it had 

One 


some blossoms, 


omen who had waited long for his body to 
be brought to them from the alien soil where 
t had lain, kept a different record —a record 
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might fancy the mother in her sleep, reach 


ing out her 


child. 
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unconsciously, and covering 

















A COUNTRY 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
New York never looks so well as at night 
in the height of a snow-storm. Its dingy 
brown and bricky hues become an accept- 
able foil to the pure white of the newly 
fallen snow. Every window-ledge and cor- 
nice has new moldings, the thick atmosphere 
which softens the glare of the electric lights, 
and reduces the gas-lamps to the brilliancy 
of a tallow candle, makes the streets and 
other open spaces seem immense. The drifts 
that waltz past the lights on the tall mast in 
Union Square, like*innumerable swarms of 
gray moths, promise to outdo before morning 
Augustus’s transformation of Rome. 

In spite of its advantages of site and sur- 
roundings, New York is an ugly city. Not 
ugly, merely, but architecturally despicable. 
It is only in such weather as would 
make a wigwam or a ruined barn seem 
a desirable shelter, that our flimsy 
buildings can command respect. In 
the desolateness of a winter’s night 
the locked and shuttered inhospitality 
of Fourteenth street gives it a certain 
air of solemnity, and at such a time 
we do not stop to condemn the un- 
sightliness of the only house that opens 
its door to us, but dart into the sloppy 
vestibule, wet and cluttered with coat- 
shakings, and casts of boot-heels, and 
rinsings from umbrellas and slouched 
hats. The creaking of the wood-work 
is welcome to us, for it shows that the 
planks are dry. We are ready to for- 
give any sins that the builder may have 
been guilty of in the narrow corridors 
and surprising ups and downs of the 
staircase, if only his walls will stand 
erect, and his roof will not fly away on 
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the wings of the wind, or fall in and crush us 
under its débris. It is therefore with a pro- 
found appreciation of the present and past 
achievements of our architects rather than with 
any high-flown hopes for the future that we 
enter on one of these stormy nights the meet- 
ing-room of a club composed of the younger 
members of the profession. It is on the top 
floor of our Fourteenth-street house ; a large, 
hexagonal room with walls in Pompeiian red, 
diversified with black shelves and close-drawn 
yellow window-curtains. Two great brazen 
chandeliers and a red-hot stove illumine the 
space next the door, but a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke hovering in the middle of the room 
obscures the farther end. Getting used to the 
smoke, as we add our coats and hats to a 
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steaming pile heaped indiscriminately on a 
draughting table that stands in the way, we 
discover in front of us a collection of chairs 
and people sitting in them to the number of 
twenty or thirty, and observe that tobacco- 
smoke proceeds from a nearly equal 
number of cigars. Sitting, or reclining, 
on another table at the extreme end of 
the room, or standing in picturesque atti- 
tudes about it, are eight or ten other 
figures. A hum of conversation arises— 
the cigars are more often in the fingers 
than between the lips of the smokers, 
and apparently some question of impor- 


tance is agitating the conclave. Sud- p< 


denly there is a rush toward a big black- 
board, that looms up on the left, and a 
tall shade puffing away vigorously covers 
it in a trice with long chalk-marks, per- 
pendicular and horizontal and oblique, 


which collectively bear some resemblance — ,..,. 4. 


to a complicated piece of scaffolding. 
The chalk passes from hand to hand, and 
the scaffolding becomes more and more 
complicated, without even suggesting # 
us what sort of building it may be meant 
for, until finally it is all sponged clean 
away to enable the latest comer to give 
graphic expression to his ideas. On the 
wall are arranged a number of drawings 
carefully made out on paper, and bearing 
some general resemblance to the sketch 
on the blackboard. We approach and 
examine them. They are designs, it seems, 
for iron store-fronts, such being the sub 


ject proposed for competition for this )\ 


night’s meeting. One of them has a § 
Moorish arcade at top, and the discus- 
sion has been as to whether a Moorish 
arch is not an anomaly in iron, It has 
been demonstrated on the blackboard 
that it is and that it is not, and the con 
troversy is still going on, but has now 
widened to include the merits of iron 
as a building material, moat of the con 
testants maintaining that it has not any, 
and that the architect who gets an order 
for an iron store-front should send _ his 
client “* to some other fellow.” 
Our architectural short-comings, how 

ever unimportant they may appear to the 
verage layman, are beginning to distress 

1e younger breed of our architects. Many of 

1em have been to Europe, and having seen 
he masterpieces of their art, are not content to 
ettle down to designing furniture or counting 
wicks forthe rest of their lives, but want to do 
something worthy of comparison with the aver- 
.ge of the work of former times. Others have 
een about at home ransacking the older towns 
New England, and Maryland, and Virginia, 
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for relics of colonial building, and are sure 
that the beaded ceiling beams, hand-wrought 
sashes, and tiled fire-places of pre-Revolution- 
ary times are good things in their way and 
worthy of being reverently pirated. They all 
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deem it essential to convert the public from 
its predilection for evil ways of building, and 
as a necessary preliminary to clear up thei 
own ideas about the better way. This is the 
cause that the Architectural League has at 
heart, nothing but a sense of duty to which 
could have brought so many of the members 
together on such a stormy evening, notwith 
standing the wonderful esprit du corps of the 
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profession, the gregariousness of youth, and 
the attractions of a social smoke. Like 


Chaucer’s scholar, each of these young men 
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One of these veterans of the profession 
now moves toward the blackboard. A good 
dome-like top story to head, disorderly iron- 





gray hair; thick eyebrows, sharp eyes; 
cheeks massing with neck; quick and per 
emptory manner— perhaps some of my readers 
may recognize him as a difficult person to 
deal with, and a stickler for the rights of his 
art. The dozen or more drawings are brought 
to him for criticism. Using the blackboard to 
illustrate his remarks, he begins with one in 
which he finds a strong projecting cor 
casting a deep shadow to commend and 
frieze of painted tiles to disapprove of. 
is fair in love and iron architecture, he say 
but the substitution of tiles for iron alters the 
matter. The design with the Moorish arcac 
is next handed up and comes in for unqual 
ified approval, to the confusion of the strict 
constructionists who had maintained that 
was an anomaly. The criticism is all from 
an artistic rather than a constructional point 
of view. The massing of two or more stori 
by cornices which divide them from other 
in order to break up the great height of 
city front ; the treatment of a top-story as 
frieze for the same reason; judicious chang: 
of centers, placing the windows, etc., of on 
reform similar to his own. Occasionally one of story out of line with those of the inferior or 
the older men known to be in sympathy with superior stories for the sake of variety— all 
them is invited to lecture on a subject chosen these expedients and others like them,-he is 
by himself or to criticise the drawings of the gratified to find used with moderation in 
League. many of the drawings. But cast-iron regular 


is equally eager to learn or to teach. Each 
finds a leader or a pupil or a comrade in_the 
League, who entertains ideas on architectural 
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itv. which one would think was in order 
in an iron store-front if anywhere, excites 
hi spleen, and getting warmed up in his 
denunciation of it, he blazes away at it and 


peppers it with condemnation, ‘until con- 


thunders of applause allow him 
time to cool off and an opportunity to 
change the subject. In conclusion, he re- 
capitulates the faults and dangers of iron 
construction. Iron is liable to rust, costs 
much yearly for paint, and is affected by 
vibration to an extent that is as destruct- 
ive as the dry-rot in timber. It expands 
and contracts with every change of tem- 
perature, making cracks and fractures un- 
avoidable when other material is used in 
connection with it; and it is the occasion 
of peculiar dangers in case of fire. Lastly, 
its unfitness for receiving fine form of any 
kind, large or small, makes the prospect 
of an iron architecture ever arising a very 


siderate 


small one, 

[he cheers with which this conclusion is 
received show that iron has nothing to hope 
for from the young architects present. There 
are only one or two who appear to be at all 
fate of iron architecture ; 
the others show their artistic leanings by 
the fervor of their applause and by shaking 
hands with the happy author of the Moorish 


concerned for the 
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arcade, whose pseudonym has failed to shield 
him from recognition. The remaining busi 
meeting is transacted amid re 
newed confusion and fresh volumes of smoke. 
Up-town members search out their coats and 
hats and disappex ir after a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer has been passed, and at length 
a good two-thirds of the meeting «djourn to 
a neighboring retreat where argument on 
matters architectural kept up till 
late hour. 

The League 


ness of the 


may be 


began three 
years ago in hap hazard meetings in the 
room of one of the members. Here, while the 
host, in a velveteen jacket buttoned with a 
single immense bronze medal, ruled lines on 
a huge sheet of drawing-paper, visitor 
told of a fine old « mantel 
had discovered at Tommy Triplet’s second 
hand stone and lumber yard. Another, fresh 
from the Beaux-Arts, held forth on the ne- 
cessity of an academical training for architects, 
while a third ventured to think that it might 
be dispensed with, and the latest comer, 
sauntering in just as everybody was getting 
ready to depart, gave utterance to some para- 
dox which set the meeting by the ears and 
prolonged the session for another hour. All 
were then very fond of French architecture, 
and swore by Viollet-le-Duc, whose twenty 
volumes, bound in black and red, filled the 
handiest shelf of the book-case. Here all the 
young architects in the city became acquainted 
with one another, and found that they had a 
common cause and a mission which they were 


some two ofr 


one 


arved which he 
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WINDMILL AND 
called on to perform as a body. From chance 
gatherings in this room a step was made 
toward corporate existence by the institution 
of monthly meetings at the rooms of the sev- 
eral members, and so many were anxious to 
attend them that a regular club organiza- 
tion with fortnightly meetings and a home 
of its own, soon became possible. The new 
society met for a few times in the halls of its 
friends, the Salmagundians, but found . per- 
manent quarters before long in the top-story- 
back in Fourteenth street. 

Since its final organization the League has 
attacked a great variety of architectural prob- 
lems. Many have been as purely fanciful as 
castles in the clouds or the architecture of 
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dreams. Men who have given their entire 
day, perhaps, to calculating the cost of rubble 
work at so much the cubic yard have found 
a delightful recreation in designing cemetery 
entrances and draw-bridges to walled cities. A 
proposition to lay out the streets of the New 
Jerusalem, or to “ restore ” the walls of ancient 
Troy, would hardly come amiss to them. Oc- 
casionally one of the lecturers, falling into the 
humor of the thing, has set the League a 
fantastical problem of combining a billiard- 
room with a reservoir of water and a wind- 
mill to pump the water up, or the like. But 
there has been no lack of more serious efforts. 
There have been designs for college-buildings, 
for an Italian renaissance cornice, for chim- 
ney-tops, for a city residence, a country 
house, a suburban school-house, etc., etc. 
Some of these have been published from time 
to time in the “ American Architect.” Ex- 
amples may also be found among the illus- 
trations to this article. 

No one can avoid being struck with the 
handsome and substantial appearance of the 
design for the water-front of a bonded ware- 
house, on page 698. It is copied from one 
of these sketches dashed off after the day’s 
work is over, for a League competition. !ts 
massive piers, the abundance of windows, 
and the flat-pitched, broad-eaved roof have 
manifest practical advantages, and they are 
combined in a manner to satisfy a very exact- 
ing taste. There can be no doubt of t 
supporting power of the massive arcade on 
the ground floor; nor of the sufficiency « 
means for ingress and egress that it affords ; 
nor, again, of its quiet beauty. The two ce! 
tral arches admit the wagons which are to b: 
laden or unladen at the platforms on eac! 
side. The plan which accompanied the orig 
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ina! sketch, but is not given in the cut, showed 
the building to be one hundred feet square, 
fronting on two streets, and containing a 
large court-yard in the middle. The upper 
floors are, of course, for storage. No less 
practical, though much more picturesque, are 
some of the designs for country school-houses 
given on page 704. ‘The simplest would prob- 
ably prove to be the best in practice. It has 
large windows where they would be sure to be 
needed ; a single, ample porch, big enough to 
shelter the crowd of early arrivals that are 
always seen, before school-hours, in front of 
a village school; and with its bell in a pent- 
house overhead, instead of in a separate 
belfry, which always looks affected in any 
building but a church. Ifa belfry there must 
be, however, commend us to Mr. Barlow’s; 
standing out as it does fair and square, and 
with its bulbous dome constituting itself the 
chief ornament of his house, it looks far too 
honest ‘and too pretty to need an apology. 
But all that we can say for those in the 
remaining conceptions is that they are some- 
what painful excrescences on otherwise pleas- 
ing designs. ‘There will be many of our 
readers, we have no doubt, who will wish for 
a broad demesne and handsome private 
grounds, if it were only for the pleasure of 
building a gate-house like that below. The 
combination of wood and stone and plaster 
is very taking; and if one imagines a wisteria 
vine or a climbing rose trained up the mount- 
ainous slope of its roof, what could one 
have more fascinating at the threshold of 
his home than this home in miniature ? 
The stone balcony by “ Fazan” (page 702) 
is an example of simplicity of a different sort. 
It is suited to the richer city exterior, and by 
itself would give an air of elegance and 
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refinement to the plainest front. The cornice 
on page 706 is much fuller of detail in parts 
of such a character that it would be difficult 
(though not impossible) to have it properly 
carried out. The designs for chimneys (page 
707) are among the handsomest of all. It 
can safely be said of them that they would 
be the crowning glory of any house fortunate 
enough to exhale its breath by them. And it 
must be remembered that these are but a few 
examples out of a breast- 
high pile of similar draw 
ings that the League has 
already accumulated, 
dozens of which will, 
doubtless, yet be pro- 
duced in a more solid 
form. For, gov xd conc ep- 
tions do not remain as 
embryos; they are bound 
to dev elop into facts. 
The League has al 

ready had its first annual 
dinner. Each one of the 
menus was decorated in 
accordance with the pre- 
vailing fashion by one of 
the participants, mostly 
with pictures of the good 
things they hoped to en- 
joy at the feast. One art- 
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ist of giant-like appetite has loaded his bill-of- 
fare with tuns of wine and caldrons of potage 
and huge rounds of beef, and represents himself 
diving into the ocean to snatch from a shoal 
of mermaids their pet delicacy, the oyster. A 
Falstaffian proportion of liquid to solid was 
evidently looked for at the banquet; but it 
may fairly be said that, in reality, the ethereal 
predominated. Alive to the fact that a din- 
ner is nothing without a poem, several of the 
members, and at least one honored guest, 
came provided with compositions called forth 
by the occasion. In this respect it was a gen- 
uine surprise party. Who would suspect a 
grave professor of making light rhymes full 
of alliterative frivolities about the acquire- 
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ments necessary to the ideal architect ? Yet, 
before the graver members had ceased to 
count their bumpers and resolve mentally 
that “ this would be the last,” the best friend 
of the League, whose streak of gray hair just 
furnishes an excuse for the tincture of rever 
ence in the affectionate regard of all true 
Leaguers toward him, felt himself constrained 
to deliver some such pleasantry as this: 


Do you want a receipt for that capital artic 
Known as the architect, artist and man? 

Of every best thing take the very best particle, 
Then let them beat the result if they can. 

The classical taste of Italian Palladio; 

Skill of Sir Christopher making a plan ; 
Knowledge of mortars and bricks of a Paddy, oh; 
Knowledge of style of Labrouste or Duban; 
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Judgment unerring of pictures and 
pottery, 
Patterns a Persian might paint on 
a pan, 
Figures for friezes or carved terra- 
cottary ; 
Dainty designs for the face of a fan; 





* ® ® 

Courage, ambition, and love of the 
work, 

Spunk of a Yankee and zeal of a 
Curk,— 

Take of these elements all that’s most 
lurable, 

Cure all the faults that are not quite 
incurable, 

Strain, and refine just as much as 
can be, 

And the thing that you'll get is— 
the men that you see! 


and more of the same sort. If 

the lilt is familiar, the being de- 

scribed is rare and wonderful 

enough, one would say. Let us 

wait to see what the League 

will furnish us of this pattern. 
However, as before intimated, 

the League was not organized 

for merely convivial purposes. 

In its great object of enabling its 

members to advance them- 

selves by comparing notes on 

all subjects that interest them, 

and bringing into play, by means of the fort- 

nightly competitions, faculties and_ talents 

that would remain undeveloped by ordinary 

practice, the League has been successful 

to an unexpected degree. A good many 

of the older architects in the city have 

shown an active interest in it. Its list of 

lecturers comprises nearly every name of 

note in the profession, and the most sincere 

well-wishers of the society are among those 

who have themselves done the most to make 

us alive to the ugliness of our streets. It 

has taken something more than mere good 

luck to bring this about. Although the 

League, as a body, has as yet undertaken 
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nothing to claim attention from non-pro- 
fessionals, communications from individuals 
which have been published in the “ American 
Architect ” have excited considerable interest 
even outside the profession; and those who 
have, so far, found no time for any work of 
this kind, have acquired a well-founded local 
reputation, which will surely widen, for thor 
ough and capable performance of what is 
given them to do. A few of the earliest and 
most enthusiastic members have secured a 
much coveted opportunity for study and re- 
search in that cradle of architecture, the 
Levant. At long intervals, letters from them 
reach the League which make their less for- 
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must hasten and tell you what an 
exciting time we had yesterday, | 
have been digging, for the past three 
weeks, at the Street of Tombs, sink- 
ing pits and cutting trenches all over 
it, and yesterday we struck a very 
ancient burial spot, and spent the 
last two hours of the afternoon in 
pulling out archaic jars, full of bones, 
small earthen vessels, etc. They 
were thick as hops, and, from all 
indications, if we choose to keep on 
excavating, we could load a ship 
with pots, etc. Day before yesterday 
we found two unopened sarcophagi, 
and perhaps you can imagine my 
anticipations as I leaped into the 
trench, shined up my eyes on my 
coat-sleeve, and prepared to look 
sharp as the mén pried up the stone 
lid. I know of nothing more fasci- 
nating than to be the first to peek 
into a tomb that has lain buried in 
the earth for hundreds of years. | 
had that pleasure the other day. 
Unfortunately they were only very 
ordinary sarcophagi, and probably 
very late, of Roman time most likely. 
The barbarians who went about 
cracking the large, important tombs 
probably scorned to open such an 
one. 
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tunate comrades wild for a similar chance to 
excavate and measure and “restore” (with pen- 
cil) long-buried tombs and temples. Only a 
determined student would care to encounter 
the following : 


“We are so driven and hurried just at this mo- 
ment that we cannot tell one hour what we may be 
doing the next, running about from one gang of men 
toanother, seeing that they don’t pull down and destroy 
walls that they ought not, or I may be drawing away 
for dear life in our room down at the port, when, as 
the other day, down will rush one of the workmen 
with an incendiary note from B., saying: ‘Come up 
quick. Turks pegging rocks at the sculptures. Bring 
my pistol!’ And away we all scamper up the hill. 
The Turks all run away and the stones have not hurt 
much, but it is some time before we are calm. Then 
the workmen need to be continually watched and 
directed, and, altogether, things are not such as to 
keep one’s blood tranquil. But then, at other times, 
one finds in the course of a single evening stroll such 
trouvaille as a solid sarcophagus lying in the quarry 
which some poor devil of a Gaul, looking for treasure, 
had spent many hours of hard labor boring holes into 
before he comprehended the situation; and a little 
further on, in the ancient channel of the stream, the 
piers and part of the causeway of a Greek bridge!” 


Another letter begins with a report of a 
still more interesting discovery : 
* Assos, March 25th. 


“The spirits of eight ancient Greeks, in as many 
black jars, are on a shelf near my shoulder, and | A CORNICE PROBLEM 
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showing how cramped the space had become 
in consequence of the wish of the ancient 
citizens of Assos to be buried within the 
customary limits. 

Other valuable results of the expedition to 
\ssos will be a plan and restoration of the 
ancient Stoa, temples, baths, gymnasium, and 
theater, and some interesting sculptures and 
fragments of mosaic pavement, etc. The 
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tute of Arc heology ; 
which sent out the ex- ‘Sp : 
pedition, will therefore ji See 
have something to show 

for its money, besides the gratification of hav 
ing done a real service to art in providing these 
young men with an opportunity to study in 
the most profitable manner. 

Other members of the League who have 
traveled abroad or at home, and made good 
use of their pencils and sketch-books the 
while, have favored us with some of their 
gleanings, which show what interesting bits 
the architectural student, led by his profes- 
sional instinct, picks up on such occasions. 
The windmill at Easthampton is a sample 
of the odds and ends to be found here at 
home, often containing some suggestive feat 
ure capable of being worked into a very 
different kind of building. ‘The Turkish grave- 
stone, full of beautiful oriental detail, is a 
scantling of what may yet be found unappro- 
priated across seas, ‘The curious carvings upon 
it,in the hands of some of our New York dec 
orators, would furnish “ motives” for many a 
frieze and dado. The exquisite little fountain 
from Mytilene is worth a volume of lectures 
on architectural design. The old French 
Renaissance house, sketched by Mr. Wheeler, 
furnishes an excellent study for whoever would 
erect himself a mansion in that capricious 
style, and Mr. Gilbert’s tower and gate-way is 
yet more worthy of close examination. 

It is a pet scheme of the League to get up 
a fund for a traveling studentship, which 
would constantly keep two or three of our 
energetic young men at such work as that 
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described in the letters we have been quoting. 
It is to be hoped that the effort will not fail 
to attract the sympathies of our many Creoe- 
suses. In other countries the government 
patronage afforded to art is not reserved for 
painting and sculpture only. Architecture 
comes in for some share. Here there is no 
free school for architectural students, and 
their existence appears to be ignored by those 
who are willing to make themselves known 
as patrons and promoters of art. It is, per- 


haps, contrary to the spirit of our institutions 
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to look to the nation for help in such studi: 
and many are of opinion that the best 
schools is the office of a practicing archit 
So it might be, if, as in Europe, the great 
works of the past and present were, virtual 
around the corner or across the way. In t! 
most conservative of the arts it is useless 
look for progress until we can, so to spe 
hitch ourselves on to the past, not by 
medium of a long chain of mistaken traditi: 
but by real and vital contact. 

Riorda 


Re ge) 
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FATHER OF LEON. 


[THE following paper, by one who for years had excellent opportunities for knowing M. Gambetta ar 


for studying his career, was prepared during the past autumn at the special request 
assignment was made to the present issue previous to the illness which resulted in the 


of the editor, and i 
death of the Fren 


statesman on the first of January. It is thought best to print the paper as it was written, retaining the attitu 


implied in the author’s occasional use of the present tense. 


GAMBETTA, who was for many years the 
hope of French democracy, is, notwithstand- 
ing his diminished influence and the attacks 
of which he is the object, one of the chief men 
of the Republic. Michelet, in relating the 
tragical end of one of the great actors in the 
first Revolution, exclaimed : “ France is yet 
unconsoled for his loss.” Future biographers 
of Gambetta might repeat this exclamation 
were the rest of his career to belie the promise 


Ep. } 


of his earlier years. In the range of modern 
history there has been no public man who 
occupied so large a place in the heart and 
imagination of a great people. The idolatrous 
love of which he was the object grew up in : 
day, and during ten years did not cease to sus 
tain him. Fortune all the while heaped upon 
him her favors. His very blunders seemed to 
carry him forward. The hostility which his 
success aroused among the reactionists, who 











were no despicable force at the beginning 
of the last decade, only increased his prestige. 
Popular favor bore him so high, that when 
the three presidents—to wit, the chief of the 
Executive and the speakers of the Chambers 
—went in 1880 to visit Cherbourg, Gambetta 
appeared to be invested with the effective 
supremacy. As the last general elections 
approac hed, he seemed to have laid his hand 
on France, and was universally regarded as 
the arbiter of her destinies. A few impatient 
and angry words, spoken under great provo- 
cation, brought about an eclipse of his popu 
larity which, to those who gazed on him 
from afar, appeared as sudden as it was 
inexplicable, but which to a few judicious 
friends was neither the one nor the other. 
Hereafter I shall try to lay bare the chain 
of causes which brought about this turn in 
the tide of popular favor, which has since, 
and, in a great degree through his own fault, 
continued steadily to ebb from him. To re 
gain the ground that he has lost, it would be 
necessary for him to modify the policy he 
was induced to adopt when the death of the 
Prince Imperial left the Bonapartists without 
i chief. He has taken, since he went to 
reside at the Petit Bourbon in the spring of 
1879, many false steps which it behooves him 
to retrace. But, above everything else, it 
behooves him to give unity to his life, and to 
shape his course as a statesman upon the 
lines that he pledged himself to follow as a 
tribune. In his deflection from these lines 
is to be found the explanation of his collapse. 
No doubt his 76/e as a tribune is played out. 
rhe political doctrine which he declared and 
expounded on balconies, in dancing-halls, in 
roughly built sheds, in circuses and in pro- 
vincial theaters, was the great source of his 
popularity. Gambetta was idolized because 
he revived the democratic faith which was 
so fervidly embraced by the French nation at 
the close of the last century. He had himself 
that faith, which was the reason why he was 
able to revive it in others. In allowing his flat- 
terers to persuade him that his triumphs were 
those of a histrion, he wronged himself and the 
great people who acclaimed himas their leader, 
and would be glad to hail him again as such. 

A knowledge of his ancestry will help the 
explanation of what is duplex in his genius 
and disposition, and of that want of unity 
between his career as a tribune and as a 
Statesman which has been fraught with 
evil consequences to him. We find a Genoese 
weit and a Gascon woof, with perhaps a 
Semitic twist in the thread. The precise hue 
of his moral nature is as hard to determine 
as the color of shot silk. Its shiftiness is 
very provoking to those who, being high- 
VoL. XXV.— 66. 
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minded themselves, hold him in affection 
because of his great qualities. This variability 
of hue also explains the animosity with 
which Gambetta is attacked by Republicans 
who were once his sincere friends. The 
French like sharp outline, clear definition, 
and fixed, sober colors. On the paternal 
side, Gambetta springs from the smallest 
class of Genoese mercanti. Rochefort has 
attempted to make his grandfather out a 
highwayman. Nothing is less proven than 
that he resorted to such a gentlemanly occu- 
pation as brigandage. If he did, unlawful 
gains failed to entail wealth on his children,— 
one of whom, Veronica, actually receives out- 
door relief from the syndic of her commune 
near Genoa. He had many sons. One of 
them settled at Orange on the Rhdne, and 
was the ancestor of Claire Gambetta, a singer 
in a café chantant, who went to Cahors to 
sing when her illustrious kinsman was ex- 
pected there. Another son, Guiseppe, or 
Joseph, went to set up in business at Cahors, 
in Languedoc, as a grocer and dealer in 
cheap textiles and pottery. His house, which 
he sold on retiring from trade, has still on the 
sign-board this inscription : 


*AU BAZAR GENOIS. GAMBETTA JEUNE.” 


From the word jeune (junior) we may 
infer there was a Gambetta senior. Joseph 
certainly kept aloof from his kindred. His 
house, well situated in the market-place for 
business, was low and dark. The Italian 
grocer was industrious and close-handed. 
All his faculties were concentrated in the 
shop. He got on fairly well, but not suf- 
ficiently to emancipate himself and his family 
from cheese-paring economy. 

At Cahors, “ Gambetta Jeune” took for a 
wife a Mademoiselle Onasie Massabie, the 
youngest of four children who had been 
doubly orphaned from a tender age. She was 
a daughter of a respectable apothecary at 
Montauban. The providence of her childhood 
was a lame elder sister who died unmarried 
in 1876, and was Gambetta’s housekeeper 
when he was a young advocate in the Rue 
Bonaparte, and when, a popular tribune, he 
lived in the Rue Montaigne. Onasie Mas 
sabie, perhaps, was remotely descended from 
a Jewish stock. Whatever may have been the 
origin of Madame Onasie Gambetta, she was 
a woman of rare and noble endowments. Her 
mind, though extremely practical, was lofty, 
and her warm heart was the source of fine 
impulses. She had a hopeful way of taking 
the cares of life, and decision in facing them. 
Though plain-mannered and unpretending, 
she was the contrary of vulgar. A citizen of 
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the world falling in casually with her in her 
latter days would not have supposed that her 
school education was of the most elementary 
kind, and that she had led the cramped life of 
a small, provincial tradeswoman. It was from 
her that Gambetta derived those faculties 
which have rendered him so apt to personify 
the democratic movement which he inaug- 
urated toward the close of the Second Em- 
pire. To her, also, he owes that taste for 
the eloquence of the tribune which carried 
him so high. This remarkable woman and 
admirable mother designedly stimulated her 
son’s oratorical vocation and turned his 
mental energies into the channel in which 
they have been flowing. Unknown to any 
one, she hoarded up money to enable Léon 
to choose his own career, and to buy him out 
of the army in the event of his electing to be 
a Frenchman, and drawing a bad number 
for the conscription. His father, who had no 
prevision of the boy’s future celebrity, wanted 
to secure him against military service by 
keeping him an Italian. Immunity from 


soldiering was brought about accidentally. 
As Gambetta was watching a knife-grinder 
operate on a wheel, the blade of the knife got 
detached from the handle and flew into the 
boy’s eye and blinded it. He was very much 
petted in consequence, and the mother was 


emboldened by her increased tenderness to 
insist upon Léon being sent to the Petit Sémi- 
naire of Montfaucon to receive a classical edu- 
cation. Her husband was an enemy to higher 
instruction and thought the communal school 
sufficient for a boy whose destiny it was to be 
a provincial grocer. 

The late Madame Onasie Gambetta was 
a reading woman. She subscribed to the 
“ National,” when Armand Carrel was its 
editor, and went on taking it until it was 
suppressed by Napoleon III. It contained 
an “essence of Parliament.” When Léon 
came home from Montfaucon on Saturday 
nights, if his marks were good, he was re- 
warded with cuttings from the Parliamentary 
reports of the “ National,” which were 
stuffed into his pocket. Paris at this time 
was in the throes of revolution. The days of 
February and June, and Cavaignac’s Dicta- 
ture were followed by Prince Louis Na- 
poleon’s election to the Presidency, the 
Roman expedition, and the Coup a’ iat. 

The youthful Léon was heart and soul 
with the popular cause. He was thrown by 
the days of December into a fever of excite- 
ment. On quitting the chapel one Friday 
morning, he got on a bench in the play- 
ground, and delivered a burning harangue. 
A mixed commission was terrorizing Cahors. 
Clerical and political reaction had gathered 
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overriding strength. The rector of the Petit 
Séminaire was alarmed at the hot eloquence 
of Léon, and wrote to his parents to come 
and take him away. He gave the future trib. 
une and statesman an excellent character, 
and praised his intelligence, assiduity, and 
lovable warmth of heart. But he also said he 
was a born demagogue, and was growing up 
for Cayenne. That, however, concerned the 
parents; what the rector could not tolerate 
was his school being turned into a nursery for 
Jacobins. So home the budding orator was 
taken. There was nothing which he could be 
taught at the primary school that he did not 
know already; it was decided, therefore, to 
send him to the Cahors Lyceum, but on the 
understanding that he was to be kept a close 
prisoner there. Joseph Gambetta, as an Ital- 
ian, might have been at any moment, with 
his whole family, expelled from French terr- 
tory. Prudence was, therefore, incumbent on 
him. The high-school was in the old priory 
of Cahors. Léon was kept as if in a jail, 
and never allowed to go home except in the 
long vacations. To cheat tedium he threw 
himself with energy into study. For history 
and physics he had a special predilection, and 
became well versed in those Latin authors 
whose accounts of Old Rome and its deca- 
dence were to him full of actuality. Their in 
fluence was shown long after in the speech in 
which Gambetta defended Delescluze. 

The future statesman had exhausted the 
high-school programme in his sixteenth year 
His father was obliged accordingly to tak 
him home. Mental energy had L te 
iow in a demagogic channel, but its fire was 
not quenched. In the Lyceum, Gambetta had 
risen to a high intellectual plane. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that he did not catch 
from his architectural surroundings a particle 
of medizval feeling ; but the mental training 
he received rendered a narrow mercantile life 
distasteful to him. As the “ Bazar Génois” 
was in the market-place its business lay in a 
great degree with rustics. Léon got sick of 
dealing with haggling rustics, and prayed to be 
removed from behind the counter to the desk. 
As he was a quick accountant, and wrote ina 
neat, legible, and flowing hand, this was granted. 
He did his best to give his mind to the business, 
but failed, and his health sank under the tedium 
of uncongenial pursuits. No device to which 
the watchful and tender mother resorted could 
get the better of his splenetic state. He hada 
fixed ambition which, as it appeared to him 
a chimerical one, made him restless, discon- 
tented, and miserable; it was to study law, 
and become a teacher to a Legal Faculty in 
a provincial city. One day his mother called 
him to her. She said she had been unhappy 
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in witnessing his growing depression, and she 
handed him a bag of money which she had 
saved unknown to anybody —enough to de- 
fray the cost of his journey to Paris and ena- 
ble him to study law there for some time. A 
trunk full of clothing had been prepared, and 
was at the office of the stage-coach, where a 
place was booked for him to the nearest rail- 
way. Madame Gambetta instructed him to 
slip quietly away, in order to avoid a painful 
scene with his father, who was determined that 
his son should succeed him in the business. 
This communication was so unexpected and 
delightful that for the rest of the day Léon 
was in a state of bewilderment. He rose 
betimes next morning, and stole off as in- 
structed. Before Madame Gambetta had in- 
structed her son to follow his vocation, she 
had taken steps to keep him out of misery 
when the hoard placed in his hands should 
be exhausted. In 1856, the year in which 
Gambetta left Cahors, M. Emile Menier went 
there on a business tour. He had just opened 
the chocolate factory at Noisiel, and traded 
in medicated biscuits and sweet-stuffs. Calling 
at the “ Bazar Génois,” he was received by 
Madame Gambetta. In answer to his pro- 
posal to sell his goods on commission she, with 
tears in her eyes, met it with another. It was 
in the nature of the one enunciated by the 
unjust steward. “ I have a son of great prom- 
ise,” she said, “whom I want to send to Paris, 
against his father’s will, to study law. He is 
a good lad and no fool. But my husband, who 
wants him to continue his business here, will, 
I know, try to starve him into submission, 
What I am about to propose is that if I buy 
your chocolate at the rate you offer it, and 
buy it outright instead of taking it to sell on 
commission, you will say nothing if I enter it 
at a higher price, and you will pay the differ- 
ence to my son?” M. Menier, from whose 
lips 1 had this anecdote, agreed, and for some 
years carried out the arrangement. 

Léon Gambetta was an utter stranger to 
the French capital. He had not so much as a 
letter of introduction. On alighting from the 
train he called a hackney-coach, and when 
asked by the driver where to go, replied: 
“To the Sorbonne.” The man stared won- 
deringly, and then obeyed. On arriving, his 
“fare” stepped out and looked at a building 
of gloomy and prosaic aspect. “ That’s the 
Sorbonne,” said the driver, * but nobody lives 
there except the porter. I suppose you are 
a country relation of his?” “ No,” said Gam- 
betta, “ | have come to study, and would be 
obliged if you could recommend me to a 
cheap hotel.” The Jehu took him to a mean- 
looking garnie, or licensed lodging-house, 
facing the Sorbonne. There Gambetta asked 


for “the cheapest room in the house,” and 
was shown to a garret, which he occupied 
until his father pardoned him and agreed to 
make him an allowance. The student from 
Cahors boarded at a dairy. For two years 
his life was one of hard work and solitude. 
His arrival in the French metropolis co- 
incided with public /és, illuminations, and 
reviews to celebrate the Prince Imperial’s 
birth and baptism, and the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris. The impressions he received 
in 1856 explain, in some degree, the numer- 
ous points of analogy between his theory 
of an authoritative and highly centralized 
democracy and Imperialism. They were like 
the river flood leaving a deposit which, 
though it may in the end be fertilizing, is 
miasmatic. There were times when Gambetta 
was only separated from the Empire by the 
remembrance of the Coup d@’£7at. But he was 
not conscious, until the death of the Prince 
Imperial, that his political system bore a 
strong resemblance to the Napoleonic one. 
Soon after that event, when Bonapartists 
gathered round him, tempting him to become 
their disguised chief, he discovered the like- 
ness. He then began to think seriously of 
bringing the Party of the Appeal to the 
People (Appel au Peuple) (less M. de Cassag- 
nac and a few Jérémists) into the governing 
majority of the Chamber. The vehicle for 
effecting this change of front was to have been 
the scrutin de liste bill. Gambetta, no doubt, 
flattered himself that he would be able to 
impose much of his original programme on 
his new allies, while they reckoned upon using 
him as an instrument for a second exploit- 
ation of France. He let himself be persuaded 
that in virtue of the principle of atavism, the 
French would never be able to do without a 
Ceesar, and that since the uprise of one was in- 
evitable, it would be better that he should be 
a popular man. Atavism precisely cuts at the 
root of Bonapartism, which was only a pro- 
longation of the Bourbonism established by 
Henry IV. and Richelieu, and which entered 
its period of decrepitude in the old age of 
Louis XIV., to perish in rottenness and im- 
becility in the eighteenth century. The active 
principle of the French nation was favorable 
to communal development, of which there 
was an arrest in the long war with England, 
which began in the reign of Edward IIL., and 
ended in the regency of the Duke of Bedford. 
France had attained a very high degree of 
health, wealth, and happiness when Philippe 
of Valois came to the throne. ‘The communes 
in the north and the cities in the south had 
attained a high degree of prosperity and 
civilization. Joan of Arc’s victories over the 
English threw power into the hands of a 
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feudal nobility which, at the Renaissance, 
attempted to establish a federal system on an 
evangelical basis. In Admiral de Coligny 
this movement found its highest political in- 
carnation. It was an instinctive one, sup- 
pressed by treachery, massacre, an alliance 
between Catherine de Médicis and Philip II. 
of Spain, and finally the League. There was 
another arrest of national development. 
Henri LV., who, after Coligny’s death, became 
the leader of the Federalists, stepped into the 
shoes of the extinct Valois after Ivry, just as 
the Bonapartists wanted Gambetta to become 
the disguised inheritor of the Empire. The 
tyrannies of Richelieu and Louis Quatorze pre- 
vented the active principle of the nation from 
asserting itself. It broke loose in 1793. As the 
Government of France is still highly central- 
izedin the Medician, Richelieu, Louis Quatorze, 
and Napoleonic lines, it is to be feared that 
the cycle of revolution is not yet exhausted. 
At the Law School Gambetta was a hard 
worker. He was then pale, slender, and had 
a physiognomy at once interesting and pict- 
uresque. There had been a good deal of sad 
ness in his life, which his face told of. His 


countenance showed that his mind was not 
shaped on a small pattern. The outlines were 
ample, and there was an imposing air of 
grandeur in the carriage of the head. A full, 


wide brow indicated a brain rich in the ob- 
jective faculties. But the equilibrium of “the 
forehead was imperfect. Height was wanting, 
and the profile line receded too much toward 
the crown. Observation outran reflection. It 
was not the head of a Demosthenes, a Cic- 
ero, or a Cesar, but that of a Rienzi. The 
capacity to assimilate the ideas of others was 
prodigious. A mass of raven-black hair, long 
and slightly curled at the end, betokened a 
vigorous temperament. In the school amphi- 
theater, M. Valette, an old professor at the 
Faculty of Law, was struck with Gambetta’s 
assiduity, with the originality of his look 
and manner, and the resonance of his voice. 
In the second year, one day after a lecture, he 
detained the Cahors student, whom he inter- 
rogated discreetly about his life and pros- 
pects. On learning how his father had broken 
with him and would not suffer his name to be 
uttered in his presence, M. Valette said: 
“Monsieur, votre pire fait une bétise” (Your 
father acts stupidly). “ You have a true voca- 
tion. Follow it. But go to the bar, where 
your voice, which is one in a thousand, will 
carry you on, study and intelligence aiding. 
The lecture-room is a narrow theater. If you 
like, I will write to your father to tell him 
what my opinion of you is.” M. Valette 
wrote, appealing to affection and to reason, 
to the father and the tradesman. “The best 
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investment you ever made,” he said, “ would 
be to spend what money you can afford to 
divert from your business in helping your son 
to become an advocate.” Finding herself sup- 
ported by the high authority of a professor at 
the Law School of Paris, Madame Gambetta 
continued to stand up for her son. She was 
aided by her relatives and friends, and her 
husband yielded. 

In 1858 Gambetta was a graduate of the 
Law School, but he could not be admitted to 
practice at the bar for three years more. In 
this long interval he did nothing. Having 
money enough to keep his head above water, 
he led the life of a Quartier Latin student of 
active mind, ambitious instincts, and unrefined 
tastes — one, moreover, devoid of religious bal- 
last. It was a life that in many respects was good 
for the intellect, but unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of moral sensibility. In a curious manner 
he was drawn into the legislative theater, on 
the boards of which he was one day to be the 
greatest actor. An usher of the Corps Légis 
latif, whose acquaintance he had made in the 
dairy where he boarded, admitted him to the 
gallery to hear the debates, of which reports 
were not given in the journals previous to 
1861. He also gave him admission to the 
lobby, where he obtained a close view of the 
chief men of the empire. During the legisla- 
tive session he regularly availed himself of the 
usher’s services, and acquired much direct 
knowledge of politics and politicians. In the 
Bohemia into which, in his idleness, he drifted, 
he made the acquaintance of some men of 
intellectual value, and of others of small 
worth, whom, because they were old chums, 
he has since hoisted into great official posts. 
The cénacle was the Café Procope, in the 
Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie, where Voltaire 
used to go between the acts of tragedies 
which he brought out at the Odéon. Courbet, 
Manet, Carjat, the photographers, and Al- 
phonse Daudet, were of the set into which 
he fell in the Quartier Latin. He picked up 
Spuller and Léon Rénault at the Palais de 
Justice. Laurier was another bar acquaint- 
ance. A member of the cénacle was Ranc, 
who had a passion for political conspiracy, 
and was affiliated to the Mazzinians. He had 
been transported at the Coup d’Etat, but 
escaped from the silos of Algeria and r 
mained in Italy until a general amnesty was 
granted. Alphonse Daudet and Gambetta 
took their meals together at a cheap /aé/e 
@’héte in the Rue de Tournon. It was 
boarding-house akin to the Pension Vautier 
in Balzac’s novel of “Le Pére Goriot.” 
Neither of the young men had visions of that 
gastronomic paradise which Trompette was 
to create at the Palais Bourbon. Daudet 
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closely observed the Cahors student, and 
has told the world in “Numa Koumes- 
tan” what manner of man he thought him. 
It was Daudet’s nature to watch human creat- 
ures as entomologists study insects. He had 
a particular reason for studying Gambetta, 
whose applause in the gallery of the Chamber, 
when any of “ the five” deputies of the Oppo- 
sition spoke, had been noticed by the Pres- 
ident, De Morny. ‘That personage was curious 
to know who the audacious habituée of the 
gallery was, and applied for information to 
his secretary, Ernest Daudet, who asked his 
brother to procure it for him. Nothing was 
easier, inasmuch as Alphonse and Gambetta 
dined at the same /ad/e d’héfe, and the future 
tribune was open and expansive. At the Molé 
Conferences (a forensic society at which 
young advocates debate under the tuition 
of old ones), a German Hebrew, who affected 
red republicanism, was simultaneously charged 
to watch Gambetta and furnish reports about 
him to the Prefect of Police. 

M. Alphonse Daudet also knew Rochefort, 
who was in 1859 a clerk at the Hotel de 
Ville, a contributor to “ La Presse Théatrale,” 
and was bringing out a Satirical Dictionary 
of Conversation, and had produced a clever 
farce, ‘The Well-dressed Man,” at Les Folies 
Dramatiques. Daudet imagined that the 
young satirist and Gambetta would suit each 
other, and asked him to meet Rochefort 
at dinner at the ‘“adle d’hédte. The “Red” 
Marquis, who was then an Orleanist, and as 
well dressed as the chief personage of his 
farce, conceived an aversion for the future 
tribune. ‘The one was a born Parisian and 
an ingrained aristocrat. He was natty, re- 
fined in his tastes, and had the irritable nerves 
of a woman. His complexion had a cadaver- 
ous tinge, and his skeleton face was lighted 
up by a pair of deep-set and permanently 
blazing eyes. His wit was sardonic, and, 
though he was good company, his tongue 


castigated. Gambetta was slovenly in his 
person. Being used to a warm climate, he 


kept his hands in his pockets, to resist the 
cold; and when he was not excited by his 
own eloquence, his shoulders were drawn up 
to his ears. His exuberance jarred on Roche- 
fort, who, on his side, impressed the orator 
disagreeably. ‘They were predestined to be 
enemies. For ten years they kept aloof from 
each other, to meet again on the Irreconcila- 
ble Platform, at Belleville. Rochefort’s latent 
antipathy burst forth, when he was an exile in 
Geneva, with a fury that has never abated. 
Gambetta, for whom the “ Lanterne” had 
prepared the political stage on which he was 
the chief actor after the collapse of the Empire, 
was not so forgetful as Rochefort imagined 
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of the obligations which he was under to him. 
But he was too supine when urged to press 
M. Waddington on behalf of the exiled satir- 
ist for an amnesty. Rochefort’s anger was 
moreover inflamed by a conversation which 
took place in the spring of 1878, at the table 
of Madame Adam. That lady having urged 
his claim to republican gratitude, the famous 
orator, who had risen to be the Warwick of 
the Third Republic, lost his temper, and said 
that the articles then sent from Geneva to the 
“Mot d’Ordre” were in a fish-wife style, sea- 
soned with kitchen salt, and quite ignoble. 
M. Emile de Girardin, who was by, repeated 
the harsh criticism to a person, by whom it 
reached the ears of the Red Marquis. 

In Gambetta’s idle days in the Quartier 
Latin, the Empire entered upon a new phase. 
Orsini’s attempt had thrown the Emperor 
back into the ideas on Italian independence, 
which had taken hold of his brain in youth. 
He made war on Austria to emancipate Italy. 
It was impossible for him to take credit for 
liberating Italians and keep Frenchmen in 
slavery. While the laurels won on the plains 
of Lombardy were fresh, he thought it advis- 
able to grant a full political amnesty, to re- 
store to the Chamber the right to vote an 
address on the imperial speech at the opening 
of the session, and to the journals the privi 
lege of reporting (but only 7 exfenso) the 
debates in Parliament. This meed of liberty 
only emboldened foes, and gave the Orlean- 
ists room to move about and agitate. They 
started a militant journal, ** Le Courrier du Di- 
manche,” which at once became a power. It 
was kept up with funds provided by a liberal 
ex-minister of Louis Philippe, M. Duvergier 
de Hauranne, and was directed by Gregory 
Ganesco—a subtle, flexible, very “ slippery’ 
and polyglot Wallachian. This Ganesco was 
an illegitimate son of the Chevalier Von Gentz, 
and a man rich in expedients, a hard worker 
when he hadany heavy business to get through, 
and a clever, ready writer. He was absolutely 
devoid of sexs mera/, and, while running the 
Orleanist journal, was in the secret service of 
the Empire. For the staff of his Sunday paper 
he enlisted Weiss, Prévost-Paradol, Challe- 
mel Lacour, Spuller, and Edouard Hervé, 
who is still an Orleanist. M. Thiers gave 
the “ Mot d’Ordre” to Ganesco and Prévost- 
Paradol. Through Spuller, Gambetta was 
drawn into this curious Orleanist center of 
agitation. He never wrote for the “ Courrier 
du Dimanche”; but he made, with some mem- 
bers of its staff, two pilgrimages to Twicken- 
ham. At the time of his second visit he was 
canvassing Belleville. The Duc d’Aumale, in 
a walk in his grounds along the Thames, said, 
apropos of the river and some apple-trees : 
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“They remind me of St. Cloud, and make 
me homesick. When do you think we are to 
go back to France ?” 

Gambetta answered : 

“No patriot should wish for your return. 
Imperialists for their own safety, and Repub- 
licans from loyalty to their cause, are bound 
to keep you and the other members of your 
family in exile.” (The word Opportunist was 
not invented when Gambetta was last at 
Twickenham.) When he had spoken, he 
noticed that the face of his interlocutor 
dropped. The Duke’s secretary called, in 
1870, upon the Deputy of Belleville, whom 
he had known in the Quartier Latin, to 
ask his support for the petition of the 
Orleans princes to be admitted to the rights 
of French citizens. The answer given to the 
secretary was, “In acting as you desire, I 
should prove myself an indifferent patriot.” 
As Rochefort and other Red Radicals charge 
Gambetta with being an apostate Orleanist, 
I think it well to show on what a slender 
basis the accusation rests. Orleanism was 
the only organized form of opposition to the 
Empire previous to 1863, when Garnier- 
Pages created a militant democratic party, 
which went on rapidly from victory to vic- 
tory. Gambetta was also brought into rela- 
tions with Orleanists at the office of M. 


Crémieux, in which he worked for some years 
as a law secretary. It was this eminent ad- 
vocate, who, in the days of February, proposed 
in the Chamber the Regency of the Duchess of 
Orleans, whom, with her two sons, he escorted 


there. He went from advanced liberalism to 
republicanism in ’48, on being named a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Government. Crémieux 
was the first Hebrew ever called to the Paris 
bar. At Tours, when he there headed the Dele- 
gate Government, I heard him express himself 
timidly in favor of the claims of the Comte de 
Paris, which Lady Waldegrave urged upon 
him in a series of letters to Madame Crémieux. 
Whether nineteen years ago Gambetta and 
his masters were or were not Orleanists, they 
resorted to Orleanism as a means for obtaining 
concessions from the Emperor. That group had 
an état-major well disciplined and redoubtable, 
because headed by Thiers, who secretly was 
hostile to every plan for a monarchical restor- 
ation. In canvassing Belleville in 1863 and 
1869, Gambetta learned what vitality there 
was in the democratic principle, and resolved 
to become its exponent. 

There was no steady progression in Gam- 
betta’s rise to political fortune. He advanced 
per saltum. The first great jump was into 
M. Crémieux’s office. To be allowed to turn 
down the work for an eminent advocate is 
deemed a high privilege by young French 
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lawyers; it was one that Gambetta attained 
on the day on which he argued the first case 
that was confided to him. It came to pass 
in this way. His client was an eccentric 
creole from the Antilles, who had picked 
him up adventitiously. Days and nights were 
spent in conning the brief and laboring at 
a set oration. The first lawyer of the age in 
civil business, Dufaure, was to plead on the 
opposite side. On the eve of the day on 
which the suit was to be heard, the novice 
sat up until day-break, and went nervous 
and confused before the judges. When the 
case was called on he rose to address the 
court, and started with a grand exordium 
Dufaure eyed him with an expression of 
scornful irony, which upset him in the midst 
of a florid sentence. Seeing Gambetta hope 
lessly floundering, the hardened veteran on 
the other side begged for “an adjournment 
of eight days, to give his young adversary 
time to collect his ideas.” It was granted. 
The creole’s attorney, believing in Gambetta’s 
forensic ability, went up to him and asked 
leave to coach him. Next day he called 
and thus admonished him: “You must not 
try to learn your speech by heart. State now 
to me the case in a conversational sort of 
way as if you were instructing me. When | 
raise objections answer them. Read over 
and over again your authorities. When | 
come back, re-state the case—but in no 
speech. You will thus get the whole affair 
methodically into your head and on the tip 
of your tongue, Juries want eloquence, be- 
cause they don’t understand law. Civil judges 
want sound argument and to be saved trou- 
ble. They are sick of advocates’ talk, and are 
therefore pleased with lucid brevity. So far as 
it is consistent with gracefulness of style, be 
laconic. Take care not to be frightened at the 
sound of your own voice, and be sure not to 
talk loud at the outset. Loudness is only go rd 
in the finale, or if the judge is falling asleep.” 
The attorney made another call on the eve 
of Gambetta’s second appearance in court. 
He came to propose spending the early part 
of the evening at an amusing theater. On 
quitting his young friend, he invited him to 
breakfast with him next morning. The repast 
was of delicate oysters, a tender beefsteak, 
and not too much of it, and old Bordeaux 
wine. Not a word was said about the case 
A cigar was brought in with coffee, to be 
quietly smoked. The attorney and the young 
advocate walked from the house of the 
former to the Palais de Justice, and Gam- 
betta went into court in a pleasant state of 
well-being. Dufaure was there; but his 
adversary was not confounded by his pres- 
ence. He entered quietly into the kernel 
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of the affair, and gradually warmed. The 
case was a heavy one. It was argued solidly, 
and yet in a brilliant manner, which was an 
evident treat to the judges. After Dufaure 
spoke there was a short rejoinder. Judgment 
was deferred, but the veteran lawyer came 
up to the novice to felicitate him on his talent 
and acumen. Other old and eminent advo- 
cates pressed round to congratulate. One of 
them was Crémieux. He offered on the spot 
to take Gambetta into his office as a secretary. 
The brilliant and skeptical Laurier was already 
at a desk there. He struck up with the new- 
comer that friendship which never abated, and 
acquired over him an ascendency which event- 
ually led to some bad consequences. Gambetta 
was in the malleable period at Crémieux’s. 
There was a tinge of Laurier’s skepticism in 
the Opportunist policy into which the “ Reé- 
publique Francaise” drifted, both before and 
after MacMahon’s resignation. 

Between the delivery of his maiden speech 
and the one in defense of Delescluze— who 
was prosecuted for aiding in a manifestation at 
the tomb of Baudin (a Deputy shot on a bar- 
ricade at the Coup a’ £tat) — Gambetta made 
no mark at the Palais de Justice. He occa- 
sionally appeared for Crémieux in secondary 
cases, and now and then pleaded for a jour- 
nalist, in whom the public took small interest, 
before the tribunal of Correctional Police. 
He was noted, however, by his legal brethren, 
for his southern verve, dash, and originality, 
his fine, far-reaching voice, and Dantonesque 
manner, which, to some extent, was assumed. 
The secret police watched him at his lodging, 
on a fifth floor, in the Rue Bonaparte, where his 
aunt, Mademoiselle Massabie, had come to act 
as housekeeper and domestic drudge. There 
was barely furniture enough to meet the rule 
of the Council of the Order of Advocates, in 
virtue of which young barristers are obliged 
to furnish the chambers in which they live. 
It was the aunt’s good pleasure to drudge. 
On Sundays members of the Café Procope 
cénacle and junior members of the legal pro- 
fession gathered at the apartment, which 
served as a study, dining, and reception 
room. As many as could be accommodated 
at table sat down at the luncheon-hour to 
partake of a leg of mutton rubbed with garlic, 
which the aunt cooked, or some other homely 
and high-spiced southern dish. Those for 
whom there was no place at the board smoked. 
Every one talked, and Gambetta the loudest 
of all. They passed in review the lectures 
of the week at the schools of the Faculties, 
the Sorbonne, and the College of France ; the 
events at the Palais de Justice; the plays that 
had come out or were going to be produced ; 
and arranged c/agues to damn authors of 
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imperialist proclivities. Gambetta was the 
king of the company. He and his friends 
had the utmost confidence in themselves, and 
in their plans for renovating art, science, 
literature, and politics. They burned with 
ambition to knock down the Empire and to 
stand in its place, and were impatient of the 
restraints which it placed on the tongue and 
pen. Paris, at that time, was reduced to the 
silence of an exhibition of wax figures. This 
oppressive stillness Gambetta was destined to 
break. The young briefless barristers and 
Bohemians who gathered round him had a 
vague feeling that Gambetta was the coming 
man, and hung to his skirts. As he was good- 
natured, he let them hang on, and when he 
had the power to do so, shoved them into 
lucrative offices. In a police report about 
the Sunday gatherings in the Rue Bonaparte, 
Gambetta was described as eaten up with 
ambition, and capable of developing into a 
Marius if not gained over tothe Empire. He 
was ambitious, but this passion took no defi- 
nite form before he was elected for Belleville. 
The great events of history often hinge on 
trifling circumstances. A visit paid by the 
Empress Eugénie brought under her notice 
a procurator named Pinard, who was a very 
able lawyer, and a miniature man,—admirably 
proportioned, handsome as an Adonis in his 
small way, natty, gallant, fluent, and skilled 
in paying ingeniously turned compliments. 
He was very clerical, and an enemy of the 
Duc de Persigny, whom the Empress hated, 
and who wanted the Emperor to take confi 
dence in the vitality of the imperial principle, 
and grant the liberties to speak in public and 
to print newspapers, which had been enjoyed 
in Louis Philippe’s reign. Pinard became the 
darling of the court ladies, and the Empress 
insisted upon the Home portfolio being given 
to him. The audacious manikin at once 
began to play with fire. To prove that Per- 
signy was wrong, and that it would be dan- 
gerous to make concessions to liberals, the 
Home Minister organized a seditious mani- 
festation by police agency. The young re- 
publicans and old revolutionists fell into the 
trap, and went, on the All-Souls’ Day of 1868, 
with M. Pinard’s spies to lay crowns and 
make speeches on the grave of Baudin, who 
was killed, girt in his Deputy’s scarf, on a 
barricade at the Coup d’Etat. The bona-fide 
manifestants were prosecuted, and one of 
them named Delescluze asked Gambetta to 
defend him. If the Court of Correctional 
Police, before which the affair was to be tried, 
had not been presided over by a M. Vivien, 
Delescluze’s counsel might still be a practising 
barrister. That judge was very short-sighted 
and hard of hearing. He generally decided 
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according to reports made to him in his pri- 
vate room of the trials that he had “ heard,” 
or, when the case was political, according to 
instructions sent from the Tuileries, As, 
by reason of his infirmities, he was slow, 
hesitating, and timorous, and was devoid of 
independent spirit, he suited the Emperor. 
Advocates who pleaded before him for journal- 
ists were in their clients’ interest wont to plead 
extenuating circumstances and to conciliate 
the government. But Delescluze was a fanati 
cal revolutionist and an old stoic, whose will 
had been strengthened by a long sojourn at 
Cayenne. All he asked of his counsel was to 
hit hard the author of the Coup d’ Etat, As gen- 
eralelections were approaching, and Gambetta 
wanted to get into the Chamber for a Red 
Constituency, he was eager to avail himself 
of his client’s instructions and M. Vivien’s 
deafness to make a splash in the stagnant 
pool of politics. Any other judge would have 
silenced him, when, in a fervid oration, he 
was leading up to the parallel between Cati- 
line, such as he was drawn by Sallust, and 
Napoleon III. The Roman historian and 
jurist described Catiline and his crew when 
they were beaten. But Gambetta anathema- 
tized his modern and victorious prototype 
when worshipers of success were lauding him 
as the master-mind of Europe and the arbi 
ter of her fate. After giving a vivid picture of 
the author of the Coup @’ Etat and his accem 
plices, and of the massacre of peaceful citi- 
zens on the boulevard, the orator exclaimed, 
“They talk here of the Aécdiscite and of 
ratification by a national vote. The will of 
the people can never transform might into 
right. A nation is no more justified in com- 
mitting suicide than one of its individual 
members. And after seventeen years we are 
forbidden to discuss the iniquities of Decem- 
ber. Government will not succeed in always 
holding the gag where they want to keep it. 
This trial must go on until the world’s con- 
science has received the satisfaction that it 
demands, and until the wages of crime are. 
disgorged. In your seventeen years’ mastery 
of France you have never dared celebrate the 
second of December. It is we who take up 
the anniversary which you no more dare face 
than an afirighted murderer can the corpse 
of his victim.” Loud as Gambetta thundered, 
M. Vivien did not understand what he said, 
until he had withdrawn from the bench to 
deliberate on the judgment which he was to 
render. One of his assessors then told him. 
‘The direct attack on the Emperor came with 
terrible force. Rochefort, who was an exile 
in Brussels, by making out the Empire ridic- 
ulous as well as odious, had prepared the way 
for Gambetta, who, the following summer, 
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was returned by Marseilles and Belleville to 
the Corps Législatif. 

Soon after his double election Gambetta 
started for a tour in Germany and Switzer. 
land. He was threatened with consumption, 
and had been ordered to pass a season at Ems, 
and then try the grape and buttermilk cure at 
Bex. At the German spa he met Bismarck 
casually and had some conversation with him 
about the prospects of the Empire. When 
they separated, the Prussian statesman asked 
M. Emile de Girardin who the young French- 
man was. 

* Don’t you know ? Gambetta!’ 

“ The irreconcilable Member for Belleville ?” 

“Yes. I thought he was a mad firé-brand 
from reading what the papers said about him. 

But he is very intelligent and has a shrewd 
judgment. He will go far. I pity the Emperor 
for having such an irreconcilable enemy.” 

** His irreconcilability,” answered Girardin, 
“will depend upon the future policy of the 
Emperor. Gambetta is a Jacodin autoritaire, 
and nearer to the Empire than he imagines.” 

On the way to Switzerland, Gambetta took 
Vienna and the Tyrol. At that city he pre- 
sented a letter of introduction from M. 
Thiers to an Austrian statesman. He had 
asked for it in the Chamber, and it spoke of 
the bearer as not only being a young man 
gifted with eloquence, but endowed with pru- 
dence and common-sense. At Bex, Gambetta 
stayed with M. and Mme. Laurier, with both 
of whom he was extremely intimate. Health 
returned in Switzerland. But the slight figure 
grew corpulent, and, notwithstanding frequent 
resorts to a depleting regimen. it has since 
gained in stoutness. 

Gambetta entered the Chamber on a pro- 
gramme to which he voluntarily swore in 
public at Belleville. It embraces the abolition 

of standing armies, local decentralization, and 
the election by universal suffrage of function 
aries. This document, which is omitted in 
the Reinach edition of Gambetta’s speeches, 
produced a stupendous effect. Its omission 
contributed to the ebb in the tide of Gam- 
betta’s popularity. Opportunism, as it was 
first understood, meant payment by install- 
ments. So long as it was professed to be this 
it had with it urban democracy and drew 
toward it the rural electors. The quarrel with 
it only began when it was proclaimed by its 
authors a bad bond, which they did not in- 
tend to honor. Since the defeat of MacMa- 
hon, the Opportunist platform has been the 
negation of the Belleviileone. “ La République 
Francaise ” has become one of the last strong- 
holds of the old spirit of military adventure. 
The hostility of that journal to every scheme 
for communal or municipal form of local self- 
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government is rabid. It struggles to keep 
up the contemptible and anti-democratic 
prefectorial rule in the departments. Prefects 
live in palaces in departmental chief towns 
and draw large salaries. They are closely de- 
pendent on the Home Minister, are obstruct- 
ives to local energy, and only of use to 
concentrate secret police information and to 
advance the interests of government candi- 
dates at legislative elections. There is no 
scope in the prefecture for great administra- 
tive or any other kind of ability, whereas it 
was communes and municipalities which built 
the cathedrals and town-halls of Picardy and 
Flanders, and rendered Florence the queen 
of medieval Italy. 

Gambetta’s attitude in the Corps Législatif, 
in which he sat for a little more than a year, 
was one of reserve, until M. Ollivier brought 
forward the plebiscitary scheme, which M. Rou- 
her and his group secretly imposed on him. 
On this occasion the Deputy for Belleville 
made in the Tribune his confession of Repub- 
lican faith. The speech in which he vindi- 
cated the unalienable night of the nation to 
sovereignty was the most perfect he ever de- 
livered. It cut at the root of the imperial 
theory of government. No dynasty could be 
/e jure established upon a national vote. This 
was one of the orations of Gambetta which 
does not lose in being read. The style is 
copious without being redundant, the argu- 
ments are weighty, and the general tone is 
one of lofty dignity. This speech at once 
placed Gambetta at the head of the demo- 
cratic Opposition. He was as much the artist 
as Jules Favre, and, in a higher degree, the 
statesman. On the question of peace or war, 
which was raised in the month of June that 
followed, his manner showed embarrassment. 
He, however, decided to vote the war supplies 
demanded by M. Ollivier and Marshal Leboeuf. 

On the night of the memorable Third of 
September, the day after the surrender of the 
Emperor at Sedan, Gambetta concerted, with 
his intimate friends, what to do on the following 
day. Clémenceau, who had just returned from 
the United States, Madame Laurier, and Bra- 
tenet,— the vintner, to whose good offices Gam- 
betta owed his election for Belleville,— had 
gone round that faubourg, and other democratic 
parts of the city, to invite patriots to march on 
the House of Deputies, and prevent the for- 
mation of an executive committee, which was 
to govern in lieu of the Empress Regent, but 
in her name—a project to which Thiers and 
Grévy had lent themselves. Thiers, when told 
that Gambetta was endeavoring to defeat it, 
said of him : “ Cet homme mourra dans la peau 
@’un faicheux” (“This man will always be 
a troublesome fellow”). The Chamber was in- 


vaded by the freshly organized National Guard, 
which had fire-arms but no uniforms, and the 
Republic was proclaimed. To get before his 
electors, who intended to install a radical gov- 
ernment at the Hétel de Ville, the deputy for 
Belleville drove rapidly there with Spuller. He 
was joined by other representatives of Paris and 
by General Trochu, and wrote on slips of pa- 
per, which were thrown out to the armed mul- 
titude, the names of his colleagues who had 
agreed to enter a provisional government. ‘The 
Interior he kept for himself, and lost no time 
in proceeding to the Ministry. He wanted to 
direct the general elections, and to replace all 
the imperialist prefects by men of a democratic 
shade of republicanism. His friend Laurier was 
named Secretary-General to the Home Depart- 
ment, and was sent as its delegate to ‘Tours. 
He accompanied thither the senile M. Cré- 
mieux (who cumulated War and Justice), and 
Admiral Fourichon. Laurier at once began to 
negotiate the Morgan loan, which was to be 
to him a source of fortune, and to facilitate 
the operation published a gigantic canard 
about a victory of the Paris National Guard 
over the Germans. He stood in the way of a 
National Assembly, a convocation—a meas- 
ure of which Crémieux, Thiers, and Grévy were 
partisans. When pressed hard by them he 
found means of advising Gambetta that rea 
tionary counsel prevailed, and that to save the 
Republic he should quit Paris in a balloon and 
come to Tours. M. Cremieux, whose wife cor- 
responded about the Orleans princes with 
Lady Waldegrave, was friendly toward them, 
but did not believe a monarchical restoration 
feasible. Nor had he the slightest faith in the 
military preparations for defending the Loire 
that Admiral Fourichon was making. His 
chief object was to convene speedily a na- 
tional assembly, and throw on it the respon- 
sibility of a continuance of war or an inglori- 
ous peace. At Tours, in the councils held in 
the Archbishop’s palace, Laurier stood out 
against his old master’s policy. ‘The reason he 
urged was, that if there were general elections 
soon after the fall of the Empire, radicals 
would predominate in the sovereign § as- 
sembly. It may have been that he sincerely 
dreaded this result. Although elected on a 
democratic programme in ‘Toulon, in 1871, 
Laurier at Versailles joined the clerical sec- 
tion of the Right. His detractors ascribed 
this step to anxiety lest, if he remained true 
to his pledges, the Morgan loan to the Com- 
mittee of National Defense and other financial 
transactions at Tours and Bordeaux might be 
closely scanned by a Commission of Inquiry. 
Gambetta reached Tours simultaneously 
with Garibaldi, whom Laurier relegated to a 
servant’s room at the prefecture. There were 
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conflicting opinions in the Government, but 
only there on the subject of resistance. 
Wherever the invaders did not show them- 
selves, there was an idea that France would 
eventually be victorious. Few were aware, in 
the early stages of the national defense, to 
what an extent the military spirit generated 
by the Revolution had been undermined. It 
may be here observed that this spirit had been 
kept up by the liberal and Voltairian bour- 
geoisie of the Restoration and of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s time, for whom Thiers wrote his history 
and Béranger indited his Napoleonic songs. 
In 1870 the bourgeoisie professed Chauvinist 
ideas, but did not feel them. ‘Thiers was the 
first to renounce the doctrine inculcated in 
his own historical works. But when he began 
to do so his words found no echo. He was 
also one of the few men in the temporary 
capital on the Loire competent to judge of 
the military situation. The generals that were 
there had had experience chiefly in irregular 
Algerian warfare and the Arab Bureaux. They 
were ill-disposed toward the Republic, and 
bereft of all martial qualities except indifference 
to human suffering. Both they and the crude 
civilians who helped the War Minister trusted 
to drum-head courts-martial to atone for the 
want of that steady, sharp-eyed discipline 
which is only to be kept up by officers who 
sacrifice their ease to duty. Executions were 
of shocking frequency before Gambetta’s at- 
tention was called to this dark fact. They 
took place at dawn, in the faubourg of Tours 
iying nearest to the Cher. A soldier dying of 
inanition, who pilfered food, was given a short 
shrift, and there was no organization for lodg- 
ing and feeding the raw levies. The working 
classes were honest, patient, and ready to 
make any sacrifice demanded of them by the 
State; but they were without initiative, and 
supine. Railway directors were in the Bazaine 
conspiracy, and shunted food and munition 
trains laden with supplies for campaigning 
regiments. Thiers, on his return from his dip- 
lomatic tour from London to St. Petersburg, 
through Florence and Vienna, denounced as 
madness the efforts to resist invasion, and 
called the Dictator a “raging madman.” 
When the premature and intensely harsh win- 
ter began to decimate the Mobile Corps and 
the invasion to spread west, the denunciations 
of him were repeated. Gambetta at the outset 
had only to struggle against dishonesty above 
and inertia below. But from the day that Prince 
Frederick Charles was able to quit Metz, he 
had to contend with a hostile animus. His 
theoretical and technical ignorance were se- 
verely criticised and his blunders magnified. 
A clear distinction was drawn between Gam- 
betta commander-in-chief of the army, and 
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Gambetta the tribune. He is still under the 
illusion that the military part he played was 
the source of his popularity after the war. 
His strength lay in his harangues, which 
awoke the old republican feeling that had 
lain dormant in the provinces seventy years. 
Aided by the strangest chapter of events 
in modern history, he had brought about 
democratic revival and helped to fuse Paris 
and the provinces. This was the great 
work that he began at Tours and Bordeaux, 
and continued when the Assembly was at Ver- 
sailles. In accomplishing it he was sustained 
by the disinterested friendship of MM. Adam, 
Spuller, Poujade, Brisson, and Clémenceau, 
who was his second in the duel with M. de Four 
tou, and who broke with him for the policy 
he adopted on the morrow of Grévy’s election 
to the Presidency. Clémenceau wanted Gam 
betta to accept the responsibility of office and 
propose to the Chambers a total amnesty for 
participation in the civil war. 

Gambetta had a narrow escape from being 
captured near Bourges by Von Zastrow, and 
sent to join the Emperor at Cassel. When 
that general was at Auxerre, M. Paul Bert 
was prefect at the place. It was his native 
town, and he had been sent to it to organize 
the defense. In discharging his mission, he 
gave proof of strategical ability and resource 
The scientist, acting on the maxim that all is 
fair in war, corrupted an Alsatian valet of Von 
Zastrow. The servant agreed to slip into the 
potations of his master and aid-de-camp and 
military secretary opiates furnished to him 
by M. Paul Bert. The general was a deep 
drinker. When he was slumbering, after din 
ner, Fritz, the man, was to rummage his 
pockets and his desk, and bring dispatches 
from headquarters to the prefect to be read 
by him. One evening a letter was brought 
addressed by Moltke to Von Zastrow. It 
instructed him of the exact position of Bour- 
baki’s camp, and of Gambetta’s intended 
visit of inspection to it. The general at 
Auxerre was to codperate with a detachment 
of Prince Frederick Charles’s army in hem- 
ming in the camp. M. Paul Bert lost no time in 
riding across country to a telegraphic station 
that was in communication with Bourges, and 
warning the general and Gambetta. Bour- 
baki was to have kept on the south bank of 
the Loire, while Chanzy fought on the north. 
But on reading Moltke’s instructions to Von 
Zastrow, he decided, under the pretext of 
going to codperate with Garibaldi, to retreat 
into the Tura mountains. Gambetta arrived 
in the camp in time to be consulted. When 
he was joined by M. Paul Bert, he sent him 
to Lille to help General Faidherbe. One of 
the defensive measures of the savant was to 
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post the names of cowardly mobiles at the 
doors of town-halls, post-offices, and facto- 
ries, and to invite the girls to read the lists of 
shame. Gambetta followed M. Paul Bert to 
Lille, to stimulate the population there, and 
returned by Cherbourg. Ten years later he 
revisited that naval stronghold as President 
of the Chamber. He was drawn by his recol- 
lection of the invasion into making a speech 
which alarmed Germany. ‘There are some 
men who habitually put a guard upon their 
lips and weigh their words in uttering them. 
Gambetta is not one of these. From infancy 
upward he has nearly always been king of 
his company, and surrounded by adoring 
female relations and intimate friends who at 
once regarded him as a comrade and supe- 
rior. ‘The latter were of his own age, and 
their presence imposed on him no reserve. 
He had not been brought up like Cavour, in 
the severe tradition of a patrician family. 
Gambetta sprang from the smallest dour- 
geoisie of a provincial town. His southern 
loguacity and expansiveness were unbridled 
ind have always been so until the extreme 
radicals broke with him and turned to rend 
im. Thus his tongue, which has been his 
hief source of influence with the French na- 
tion, has also come to be an unruly member, 
ind often expresses with too much emphasis 
passing moods and fugitive thoughts. No post- 
collegiate study has sobered, strengthened, 
ind tempered the mind and imagination of 
Gambetta. His books are men and things, 
and he does not so much learn as fick uf. 
l'his is in consequence of the loss of one eye, 
and the delicacy of the other. His ocular 
weakness places him at a disadvantage rela- 
tively to other statesmen. When even Thiers 
was obliged to retire from active politics, he 
returned to the arena intrinsically greater 
than he was in quitting it. The interval had 
been devoted to study—not the less severe 
because recreative—of art, science, history, 
philosophy. Gladstone betakes himself to the 
Greek classics. Cavour busied himself in writ- 
ing agricultural treatises and review articles. 
But close application to books is forbidden to 
Gambetta, and to correct a plethoric habit of 
body, when he is in the country he is obliged 
to take an amount of physical exercise which is 
unfavorable to meditation. His ocular infirm- 
ity explains why his intellect does not follow 
the same law of growth as the minds of Thiers, 
Cavour, Burke, Gladstone, and Sir Robert 
Peel. Study in mature life brings up and brings 
out great personal qualities, and gives succu- 
lence to that best fruit of our elderly years— 
wisdom, Gambetta, when he became the vir- 
tual head of the Republic, was flattered by the 
moneyed and aristocratic class and taken hold 
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of by them. Although he has more natural 
sympathy with the blouse than any public man 
I can think of, he was estranged from his old 
and true allies of the workshops. The smaller- 
minded upstarts around him at the Palais 
Bourbon were for striking up a friendship with 
pleasure-loving Dives. 

The former tribune has many qualities 
besides eloquence which place him above 
his rivals. One is geniality. Another is 
absolute freedom from deurgeois  currish- 
ness. He affects an interlocutor as would 
pleasant sunshine, and he has ready sym- 
pathies which command sympathy. His ex- 
perience of human nature and skill in par 
liamentary management are very wide. It 
is said that at the Palais Bourbon he lost 
his faith in principle. What befell him ther 
should strengthen him. Whenever he trusted 
in such material forces as his cook, Trom- 
pette’s, dishes and other forms of corruption, 
defeat soon followed. His highest achieve- 
ments as a tribune and militant republican 
politician were victories of pure moral force. 
1 witnessed his action at Tours and Bor- 
deaux, at which last place I saw him, in the 
teeth of a freezing north wind, harangue from 
a balcony an immense concourse of country 
people. It was so good, grand, and invigorat 
ing that I feel, in noting his recent backslid 
ings, as Neot did in rebuking Alfred the 
Great, before adversity had purified that 
king. In the militant part of his career 
Gambetta’s confidence in his principle was 
never shaken. The brightness of his hop 
enabled multitudes who had been in secular 
darkness to see the way before them. His 
boldness was never daunted. ‘The advisability 
of implicating hith in the charge of commun- 
ism brought against his friend Ranc, was 
often debated. It is certain that at St. Sebas- 
tien he did foment the communal insurrec- 
tion in Paris and the provincial cities, and 
he might have been, with a show of justice, 
condemned by a military tribunal to join 
Rochefort and Louise Michel in the anti- 

odes. Gambetta also was warned that if the 
tlysée party went to the length of a coup 
d'etat, in 1877, he would be arrested and 
shot. There would not have been any means 
of escaping from his lodgings in the Chaussee 
d’Antin, if the gendarmerie had entered in 
at a front door, the garden being surrounded 
by dead walls six stories high. Such was the 
public favor he enjoyed that not a person 
taunted him with the political blunder made 
at Bordeaux which gave in the Assembly 
preponderance to the royalists. When that 
body met to sign away Alsace and Lorraine, 

Gambetta did not realize its de-facto sov- 
ereignty. His position was that if the 
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National defense had been carried on with 
spirit France could have made at least an 
honorable peace. One of the departments 
which sent him to the Assembly was the 
Haut-Rhin. When the other deputies of Al- 
sace and their Lorraine colleagues met at Bor- 
deaux, Gambetta proposed to resign ev masse 
the day on which the peace preliminaries 
were ratified. They consented. I saw them, 
headed by Gambetta, quit the house, and 
noted the void their absence had made on 
the republican side. President Grévy, who 
was Speaker, refused to accept their resigna- 
tion until they had thought over it for 
twenty-four hours. A dramatic incident 
strengthened their resolution. The venerable 
Jean Kuss, mayor of Strasburg, in leaving 
the theater which was used as a Parliament 
House, staggered up to Gambetta, his face 
blanched with emotion, and said: “ Let me 
grasp your patriot’s hand. It is the last time 
I shall shake it. My heart is broken. Prom- 
ise to redeem brave Strasburg. Z’A/sace 
vous attend.” He fell in a state of syncope. 
When the carriage into which he was lifted 
reached his hotel, he was dead. “ £//e attend,” 
the motto of Henner’s patriotic picture of 
Alsace, is taken from Jean Kuss’s dying 
words. This work of art was dedicated to 
Gambetta, who probably would not have ad- 


vised a protestation which secured a majority 
to the royalists whenever they might fuse, 
if he had not anticipated the communal rising 


and counted upon its success. Unquestion- 
ably that movement prevented the Comte de 
Chambord’s advent at Versailles as king. 

It was during the Universal Exhibition in 
1878 that Gambetta reached the climax of 
his popularity. He then appeared the incar- 
nation of Republican France in the widest 
meaning of the term, and was what he 
looked. Any one who could give an intro- 
duction to him was almost a personage, and 
was beset by foreigners who wanted to shake 
hands with him and hear him talk. In the 
preceding year he had been victor in the 
greatest political struggle, in which neither 
military nor revolutionary force were brought 
into play, that ever came off in France. It 
may not have closed a cycle, but it marked 
an epoch. Thiers died when it was going 
forward. At his death, and in virtue of an 
arrangement he had made just before it hap- 
pened, the command of the republican forces 
devolved upon Gambetta, who, however, was 
bound, when MacMahon resigned, not to 
oppose Grévy’s candidature to the presidency. 
In obedience to the verbally expressed wish of 
Thiers, all his friends in the campaign against 
the Elysée were to be subordinate to one 
leader. The honors of victory were not, there- 
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fore, divided when the three hundred and 
sixty-three deputies, who protested against 
MacMahon’s coup de téte, were sent back to 
Versailles. Of the intensity of the effort made 
by the one side and the other, a single fact 
will enable those who did not witness it to 
form an opinion, The Marshal and his cabal 
were only beaten by five hundred thousand 
votes. What, in the heat of the battle, the 
republican part of France hoped, believed, 
desired, or willed, Gambetta formulated in 
short phrases which electrified and were easily 
retained and circulated. The roll of thunder 
and the sudden, sharp flash of lightning in 
his eloquence, with the aid of M. Emile 
de Girardin’s press auxiliaries, defeated the 
nearly six hundred thousand civil service 
agents who were maneuvred as a single man 
by a tyrannical and unscrupulous ministry. 
As Marshal MacMahon resigned a year 
after he “submitted,” Gréevy did not at once 
occupy the high place which it was settled he 
should fill, It would have been better for 
Gambetta and perhaps for the Republic had 
there been no delay, for there was no coun- 
terpoise to the influence of the victor, who 
soon became omnipotent. He had no official 
standing beyond that of Deputy. His power, 
as chairman of the Budget Committee, was 
known to ministers and lobbyers, but not to 
the outside public. But he was a man above 
his fellows—the Grand Elector —and with the 
exception of the rugged Dufaure, ministers 
were his humble servants. ‘That crusty, hard- 
grained old lawyer, Dufaure, stood out against 
him openly and in secret and strove to cir- 
cumvent him. He discovered from a proposal 
made him that the Opportunists wanted to 
make Gambetta Chief of the Executive, and 
to keep out Grévy. Dufaure watched closely 
and rendered the negotiation sterile. Notwith- 
standing his political omnipotence, Gambetta 
in the last year of MacMahon’s tenure of office 
did not do anything to excite envy. He felt 
then the danger of solitary prominence, and 
shunned rather than courted ovations. His 
power was often discreetly exercised in releas- 
ing foreign commissions to the exhibition 
from the fetters of red-tape. Assistance was 
quickly given. If the Senator apprehended a 
deficit, Gambetta whispered a promise that 
he would ask the Budget Committee to make 
it up. Gambetta wished the exhibition to 
redound abroad to the glory of France, and 
to be an agency for gaining a wide-world 
sympathy for the Republic. The chief 
Opportunist journal was studiously moderate 
in its polemics. Its director kept aloof from the 
fétes given in honor of illustrious strangers 
connected with the exhibition. He lived in 
rooms allowed him by the shareholders of the 
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« République Frangaise,” in the house in which 
the offices of that paper were located. His 
establishment was on a modest scale, and there 
was no private equipage, a plain coupe being 
hired by the month. 

The politico-financists who have swamped 
the Opportunist party did not appear in the 
bright summer of 1878. But the anterooms 
of the great man were filled with idolators. 
Place-hunters were to swarm in later. Idol- 
atry was borne by its object with good 
humored simplicity. Foreign votaries were 
helped with evident amusement to translate 
the feeling which they tried to express in 
broken French. He heard himself praised 
in French spoken with every known accent. 
Anglo-Saxons were the most demonstrative 
idmirers. The intelligent and original Sir 
John Bennett, of Cheapside, was among those 
who found their way into the presence of 
the Jove of French politics. Sir John asked 
leave to present a signet ring at a future 
visit. “What,” he asked, “shall be the 
motto ?” 

“Vouloir cest pouvoir,” replied Gambetta. 
« Shall I write it down for you ?” 

“ Oh, no,” answered Sir John. “ My mem- 
ory will hold fast every word you utter.” 

Che ring was in due time made and pre- 
sented, and a superb one it was. But the 
knight’s memory played him a trick. He 
omitted the conjunctive “ c'est,” and “ Vouloir 
pouvoir” were the only words on the seal. 
The recipient did not look this gift-horse in 
the mouth, but was greatly amused by it. 
He has worn Sir John’s ring from the day on 
which he accepted it. 

In that same memorable year Gambetta 
wore at home a loose pea-jacket, or vareuse, 
bought at some ready-made clothes store. 
Often when old and humble friends from 
Belleville dropped in to see him in the morn- 
ing, he kept them to take pot-luck at déeuner. 
At the Chaussée d’Antin he afforded himself 
a white damask table-cloth. The plated 
spoons and forks were superseded by real sil- 
ver ones, bearing the initials Z. G. in plain 
capital letters. A delightful host Gambetta 
was. He ate with good appetite, and, stim- 
ulated by the friendly faces and the chatter- 
ing tongues around him, he became witty, 
humorous, a thinker, and a word-painter. 
lhe cerebration which his talk revealed was 
prodigious. He did not set up to be a Doc- 
tor of Republican Philosophy, as in his jour- 
nal. At the same time, he never spoke of the 
Republic but with enthusiasm. With intimate 
friends he often argued. He was more Dem- 
ocratic than Liberal, and more Jacobin than 
Socialist. Although a warm Anti-Clerical, his 
mind had taken the Papal, or Roman im- 
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press. In his system the state was incarnate 
in the man who best expressed the universal 
sentiment and felt the universal want. He 
adopted the Positivist philosophy of Comte, 
which teaches the necessity, in the fatalisti 
sense of the word of an homme pontife—a 
very dangerous doctrine for Secularists to 
hold who dispose of the Bourse, army, and 
civil service patronage. Gambetta’s conver- 
sation was no monologue. Great personages 
found themselves at his table with meanly 
born folks, who had not risen much above 
their primitive condition, but were worthy 
citizens and had helped the Democratic cause 
in difficult times, and were able to give fur 
ther assistance. The host was equally atten 
tive to his guests. He was ignorant of many 
social usages which facilitate smooth relations 
in a mixed society and keep down the heart- 
burnings to which sensitive, meritorious, but 
unsuccessful men are liable. 

Dom Pedro, when first visiting Paris, said 
to M. Théophile Gautier 7/5 - 

“] have now seen everything I want to sec 
here except Victor Hugo.” 

“ There is no reason, sire, why you should 
not also see him. He would be greatly flat- 
tered to receive a visit from your Majesty.” 

‘I do not doubt that he would treat me 
with courtesy. But I am afraid that he would 
not return my visit. What do you think ?” 

The question was repeated by M. Théo 
phile Gautier to the poet in the presence of a 
lady, the wife of a struggling journalist whom 
Victor Hugo particularly esteemed for the con- 
sistent dignity of his life, which had been an 
obstacle to the acquirement of wealth. 

“ Tell the Emperor that I shall regard his 
call as a high honor,” answered Victor Hugo 
“but it would be impossible for me to call on 
him, for the simple reason that I have never 
yet found time to call on Madame B. (the 
journalist’s wife) or on other ladies who ofter 
come to see me, and who merit my respec tful 
friendship.” 

I doubt if Gambetta could so much as un 
derstand the exquisite breeding revealed in 
this message to Dom Pedro. In his ow: 
house, or at the table of a friend or acquaint 
ance, Gambetta, however, always does and 
says the right thing. At the board of the 
Prince of Wales he was as much at his ease 
as though he were breakfasting with one of 
his old Palais de Justice associates. 

A leaven of Czsarism was at work in the 
Opportunist party. This ferment might easily 
have been suppressed when MacMahon re- 
signed. When that event happened Gambetta 
was urged by Republicans who had subordi- 
nated themselves to him, under the reserve 

of asserting their independence when there 
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would be no longer necessity for military 
discipline, to aid them to elect M. Brisson 
Speaker of the Chamber, and to head a cabi- 
net himself. But he and his immediate follow- 
ing preferred to shirk responsibility. Gam- 
betta dominated the 363, and would therefore 
have been the master of every cabinet which 
could possibly be formed. He wanted to retain 
his hold on the urban democracies, and to draw 
to his side the rich, timorous, and sybaritic 
conservatives who were advancing upon him, 
and insidiously surrounding him. It so little 
entered into his ideas at that time to become 
their instrument, that he carried against the 
President of the Republic, who grieved over 
the measure, and against the lukewarm Re- 
publicans of both chambers, a change in the 
constitution whereby Versailles ceased to be 
the parliamentary capital. The Chambers, in 
obedience to Gambetta’s will, came back to 
Paris, the population of which he then ex- 
pected would help him to bridle them, were 
they to grow restive. This step of the 
Legislature was a signal proof of the omnipo- 
tence of the Deputy of Belleville. Had it been 
followed by a plenary amnesty he would 
have retained his popularity ; and because he 
was popular the Conservatives would have 
gone on courting his favor. But he forgot to 
what extent he was morally culpable with the 
Commune, and while felicitating himself ,on 
the return of the Parliament to Paris, refused 
to press for a complete act of oblivion. It 
was said to him: “ When you have carried 
the translation of the Chambers you can ob- 
tain a full measure of mercy.” His objection 
was that in asking for the very restricted am- 
nesty which Waddington obtained, ministers 
had surpassed the limits indicated by the 
country. As a matter of fact, the country had 
indicated nothing. What rendered the feeling 
which began to grow up against Gambetta more 
bitter was that a member of the committee 
which carried his first election at Belleville— 
Trinquet — was perishing from scurvy in New 
Caledonia. Instead, therefore, of having the 
additional weight of Paris to bear upon the 
Chambers, the capital fell from him. The 
Government, from motives of economy, or- 
dered the first batch of amnestied communists 
to be landed at Port Vendres in the East- 
ern Pyrenees (a Red district), instead of at 
Catholic Brest. Their utter misery, and the 
tale of nine years of wretchedness told in their 
scorbutic and emaciated bodies, produced 
an explosion of compassion not only at Port 
Vendres and Perpignan, but in reactionary 
towns where the third-class trains chartered 
to bring them to Paris halted. Louis Blanc 
and Clémenceau went to meet them, but 
Gambetta, although many of them were his 


old personal friends and constituents, gave no 
sign. It would have been hard for him pub- 
licly to give one. As President of the Cham- 
ber he was the third person of the State 
Trinity established by the Constitution Wal- 
lon. But he might have taken advantage of 
the sentiment of public pity to demand a 
complete amnesty, in behalf of which Louis 
Blanc began to agitate in the South. Event- 
ually, Gambetta forced the hand of the de 
Freycinet ministry. But he seemed to do 
so under weighty pressure. At the municipal 
elections of Paris, the candidates most par- 
ticularly recommended by him had been de- 
feated. Trinquet, who was still in the galleys, 
was elected at Belleville. Legislative elections 
were not far off. A trifling circumstance ren- 
dered the situation more tense. The Mayor 
of Belleville, a Gambettist, got up, in the in- 
terest of his party, a popular banquet in the 
Lime Tree Garden at Ménilmontant, the 
most democratic part of his arrondissement 
The great orator was there to explain his 
policy, in a way to meet the attacks which 
the press was beginning to make. In the in- 
vitations, of which about nine hundred were 
issued, the hour stated was seven o'clock. 
This was understood to mean half-past seven. 
But the dinner was not served until after half- 
past eight. Gambetta had not come. The 
landlord insisted upon not waiting any 
longer. Two places were kept vacant at the 
table of honor. At nine “the guest of th 

evening” and Spuller entered to fill them. 
Whether habituated at the Palais Bourbon 
to the dishes of Trompette, they had grown 
too dainty for the plain cooking of Ménil- 
montant, or for what other reason, it does 
not appear. They had both dined with a few 
friends at a restaurant. They did not at the 
banquet even go through the polite comedy of 
pretending to eat. Noapology was offered 
either at the time, nor afterward in the press; 
a polite fib, though a transparent one, would 
have calmed irnitation. Punctuality, it was 
remarked sof/fo voce, was the politeness of 
kings; but the elect of the millions thought 
themselves higher than born sovereigns. The 
speech which followed the banquet was 
listened to with icy coldness. The orator 
went back to the Petit Bourbon heavy and 
discontented. He had for ten years given a 
mighty impulsion in a democratic sense. 
Ministers had been made to feel that univer- 
sal suffrage was everything, and the executive 
but its instrument. As president of the Budget 
Committee, he had made them realize that 
power of the purse was vested in the 
Chambers, and he had hotly contested the 
position of M. Jules Simon that the Senate 
had a right to amend the budget. He had 











agitated for revision of the judicial bench, 
and the democratization of the army. Sud- 
denly he turned round and attempted to 
push back the torrent which he had set 
flowing. Its impetus was too great for 
him to withstand, and it has pursued its 
course, bearing with it other men less re- 
nowned. The world watches with interest 
his attempts to recover the position which he 
has lost, as the representative man of the 
Third Republic. If his short administrative 
career was a series of blunders, his resource 
in fighting against difficulties is boundless. 
He is not the Cesar, but the Hannibal, of 
French politics. The African general never 
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made up for the time lost at Capua. The 
enemies of Gambetta trust that he will never 
recover from the errors into which he fell at 
the Petit Bourbon, and especially in the last 
of the three years which he spent there. In 
that year only a vote of the Senate stood 
between him and: the official mastery of 
France. The scrutin de liste bill once passed, 
he could have had a docile Chamber elected, 
and could have applied himself to the execu- 
tion of his scheme for creating a new France 
along the whole northern coast of Africa, and 
recovering Alsace and Lorraine. Time will 
soon tell whether the hopes of Gambetta’s 
enemies are well grounded. 








— 
JONES VERY. 
BarRE are the blooming fields, the hills are bare, 
Where erst the wild flowers trembled in the breeze, 
And stript and leafless stand the sheltering trees, 
The snow lies deep on all that once was fair; 
Yet, as the sun sinks down, the coming gloom 
Brightens again, and, as in summer’s prime, 

See, blushing o’er the cold snow’s frosted rime, 
Soft tints of rose on all the uplands bloom. 


Fair through the fading gold the planet glows, 
And shineth brighter as the night comes on, 
And only in its perfect splendor shows, 

When from our sky the daylight quite is gone. 
O Poet Soul, that roamed these fields erewhile : 
The type and token of thy life shines here ; 
Thy life we knew not while its day was near, 
But vaguely guessed its beauty from thy smile, 
That, like an angel, glimpsed from heights afar, 
Shone for a moment, but to disappear, 

As in the glow we see,—then lose the star. 


Indeed thou seemest nearer to us now, 

That we most need thy love; as in the cold 

And friendless winter, we with thee behold 

The stars beam brighter through the leafless bough, 
And with thee track Love's foot-prints in the snow, 
Who bade us note the way and onward go. 

And when the glad spring shall to earth return, 
When the first flowers look up with trustful eye, 
Or, blushing, bend above the laughing burn, 

And on the hill-sides thou hast loved we lie, 
Watching thy honey-bells that nod and smile, 

And hear the robin’s sweet, outpouring joy, 


That with morn’s stillness blends the voice of song,— 


Thou, too, wilt come, with all that doth belong 
To Nature; who will surely still employ 

Her well-loved son, and pour his song awhile 
Forth in her bird-notes, and a tenderer green 
Lend the embroidered bank whereon we lean 
To pluck his Wind-flower, gloriously arrayed 
With faith like his, who heard the Father's call, 
When others ’neath the sordid earth were laid, 
And he, “the Dreamer,” saw yet more than all. 


William 
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THE DUTCH IN NEW NETHERLAND. 
THERE is no story in American history 
more picturesque than the coming of the first 
Dutch yessel into American waters in 1609, 
about the time that John Smith left James- 
town. This venturous ship was the Half 
Moon, commanded by Henry Hudson, a 
famous English sea-farer and explorer. He 
had already tried to sail to China by going 
directly across the North Pole itself, and had 
pushed farther into the great ice-barrier than 
any preceding navigator. He had in his time 
discovered some of those marvels of which the 
sea anciently had many, but which, alas! have 
quite vanished out of our commonplace and 
steamer-ridden world. One of these was a 
mermaid, with a body like a woman’s, which 
on going down tossed in the air a “ tayle 
which was like the tayle of a porpoise, and 
speckled like a macrell.” The Dutch East 
India Company and Henry IV. of France 
strove to gain the services of the English cap- 
tain, for the great “ pilots” of that time were 
accustomed to hire themselves in the open 
market. Joining the Dutch, Hudson was sent 
to discover the way to China “ around by the 
north side of Nova Zembla.” Encountering 
insuperable obstacles almost at the outset of 
his voyage, he sailed to the westward, in vio- 
lation of his orders, having, perhaps, a lurking 
desire to try that passage to the Pacific in lati- 
tude forty degrees which he found on a map 
newly sent to him out of Virginia by his friend 
Captain John Smith. After many adventures, 
and the discovery of Delaware Bay, we find 
Captain Hudson and his Dutch ship, in 1509, 
in sight of the Navesink Highlands. He 
carefully sounded his way across Sandy Hook 
bar, and anchored the Ha/f Moon in the 
beautiful bay of New York. Here he found 
an abundance of fish, and the shores were 
adorned with “ great and tall oaks.” Wonder- 
ing savages in garments of feather, deer-skin 
and furs crowded the deck of the vessel. 
After a week’s loitering in the lower bay 
he sailed through the Narrows admiring, as 
succeeding voyagers did, the loveliness of 
the banks and the fragrance which came 
from them. And so the Ha/f Moon passed 
on into what is perhaps the finest river 
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of the world, the crew regarding with won- 
der the varying landscape as they sailed by 
the Palisades and then through the High- 
lands, and came at length to anchor in sight 
of the Catskills. On their way the Dutch 
trucked with the savages for beans and oys- 
ters, Indian corn, pumpkins, and _ tobacco, 
When Hudson went ashore “the swarthy 
natives all stood around, and sang in their 
fashion,” dressed in the skins of foxes and 
other animals; their weapons were bows 
carrying arrows pointed with sharp stones, 
which were held in place by “hard rosin.” 
Apparently “they had no houses, but slept 
under the blue heavens, sometimes on mats 
of bulrushes interwoven, and sometimes on 
the leaves of trees,” carrying all their goods 
with them when they journeyed. “ They ap- 
pear to be a friendly people,” he says, but 
adds significantly that they “have a great 
propensity to steal, and are exceedingly adroit 
in carrying away whatever they fancy.” On 
another occasion the captain went ashore in 
company with an old Indian; and found a 
band of forty men and seventeen women 
about a large wigwam of oak-bark, which 
contained a store of maize, or, as he calls it, 
“Turkish wheat.” Two mats were spread in 
the wigwam for the visitors, and some food — 
probably mush or hominy—was served in a 
red wooden bowl, while a hunter was sent to 
shoot some game for the guest. He came 
back presently with a brace of pigeons, 
which the hospitable savages supplemented 
by a fat dog killed in haste and skinned with 
shells from the river shore. 

After ascending the river, to the neighbor- 
hood of the present city of Hudson, or, as 
some compute, to Albany, and then sending 
a boat higher up, the navigator reluctantly 
concluded, perhaps, that the South Sea could 
not be found at the head of the “ Great 
River,” and so turned about and descended 
first to Newburg Bay, and then, when he had 
caught a favorable wind, passed through the 
somber Highland passes. He got a taste of 
Indian hostilities on the lower river, and at 
length sailed out to sea, one month after en- 
tering the outer bay. Disappointed of his 
principal object, he had achieved immortality 
without knowing it. 

Possessed by the South Sea mania, the 
adventurous Hudson did not care to waste 
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his time in exploring farther the new land and 
great river that he had found, but perished 
the next year through the treachery of his 
crew in that vast northern bay which also bears 
his name. He had thither after the 
much-sought passage to China and Japan, to 
which geographical jack-o’-lantern he was one 
of the last martyrs. Short cuts to the South 
Sea, and porpoise-tailed mermaids, passed out 
of fashion at about the same time. The //a// 
Woon, however, with part of her old crew, 
turned to the Great River the year after the 
discovery ; white men and red men were glad 
» greet each other again, and the beaver 
trade prospered from that time. 
In 1613 the ship of Captain Adrian Block 
as burned near the island of Manhattan. 
Like a true Dutch child of the sea, the 
hipper set about building a new one, erect 
ig first three or four huts for his men on the 
wer point of the island, which temporary 
abins were probably the earliest European 
abitations on the site of New York. Here, 
ed by the kindness of the savages, he con 
tructed and launched the little yacht Ovrws?, 
r Restless, of sixteen tons. In this he boldly 
ulventured the untried whirlpools of Hell 
ate, and so passed through the unexplored 
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Long Island Sound to Montauk Point, and 
thence to the triangular island still called by 
Block’s The Aest/ess continued § her 
voyage around Cape Cod, and sailed along 

to Nahant Bay. bevond 
ton Harbor, which point is made Block’s 
map to be the utmost limit of the New 
Netherlands. The territory beyond was con- 
to France. On his return voyage, he 
entered the * Fresh” River, (the Quonehta 
and the Connecticut of 
our time), and ascended it to the rapids above 
Hartford. 

Meantime, a small redoubt had been built 
on Castle Island, near the present city of 
\lbany, to protect the most advanced fur 
market of the Dutch. But the greater part 
of the Dutch trade was for vears carried on in 
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ships and small vessels, which served at once 
for houses, forts, and means of transportation. 
On the ship’s deck, cloth, rum, beads, knives, 


hatchets, awls, hoes, and even fire-arms, were 
bartered for beaver rs. The 
center of this traffic the lower end of 
Manhattan Island, and thus, after ; 
foundation of the commercial metropolis of 
North America was laid in trade. 

In 1621, the year after the pilgrims settled 
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at Plymouth, the great Dutch West India 
Company was chartered, and given, with 
many other privileges, a monopoly of trade 
and government in the Dutch possessions in 
America, Immediately on the completion of 
the organization of the company in 1623, 
New Netherland in America was erected into 
a province, with the armorial bearings of a 
count. The beaver naturally held a central 
place in its arms, for by the beaver trade it 
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miles long on the Delaware, and all the 
region about Fort Orange, or Albany, were 
quickly bought up from .the Indians by di- 
rectors of the company speculating in their 
own interest. This tempting plan caused to 
be projected many unsuccessful and some 
successful colonies. The feudal system thus 
established survived the fall of the Dutch 
power; the great manors and the anti-r 
riots of a later period were results of 
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lived. A colony was dispatched in this same 
year. The first settlers of New York, like*the 
beginners of the less commercial colonies, 
were refugees from persecution, the gréater 
part of the first thirty families being Walloons, 
— Protestants expelled from the provinces of 
Belgium, adjacent to France, and speaking 
the old French language; indeed, a great 
part of these so-called Walloons appear to 
have been Huguenots from Rochelle, Rouen, 
Paris, and elsewhere. About eighteen families 
were settled near the projected Fort Orange, 
on the present site of Albany; four newly 
married couples were dispatched to the Dela- 
ware, or, as they called it, the “ South River”; 
two families and six men were sent to the 
Connecticut, and eight men were planted on 
Manhattan Island. 

The Netherlands were at this period pros- 
perous, and their government was liberal, so 
that well-to-do Dutchmen were probably not 
inclined to emigrate, and the peasant tenants 
were unable to do so. While the English were 
generally bringing the. poorer class to the 
colonies in a state of limited servitude, the 
Dutch company met the difficulty by its lib- 
eral grant of semi-monarchical powers to 
patroons, or large buyers of land, who should 
establish colonies at their own expense in New 
Netherlands. Vast slices of New Jersey, all of 
Staten Island in a piece, a tract thirty-two 
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Dutch patroonships. The device of granting 
large manors served to plant the country, 
though in but a thin and inadequate way, and 
it worked evil to New Netherland by found- 
ing an order of territorial lords, whose trading 
interests brought them into commercial rivalry 
with the company, and whose rights of govern- 
ment weakened the State. Besides the au- 
thority granted them by the charter of their 
order, the patroons set up a claim to exclusive 
jurisdiction in their territories as “ successors 
to the lord Sachems,” from whom they had 
bought their land. The system of patroon- 
ships was one of the causes, and the fur trade 
was the other, that served to scatter the Dutch 
colonists so widely that the West India Com- 
pany’s power in America crumbled with slight 
resistance when once the English chose to 
assail it with force. The Dutch and French 
spread the ramifications of their trading com- 
panies over vast regions, but neither the one 
nor the other could resist the closely settled 
agricultural colonies of the English, which 
were able to present a serried front to enemik 
The first Dutch block-house on the Del 

ware was called Fort Nassau, and was a litt! 
below the present city of Philadelphia, 01 
the Jersey side of the river. But this settle 
ment was considered too weak, and the four 
young married couples, who had been sent in 
1623 to begin the population of the country, 
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the dead chief while at work in the 






















TRINITY FORT. ORIGINALLY FORT CASIMIR, 


were removed to Manhattan, where after 
some years enough people were concentrated 
under the walls of Fort Amsterdam to make 
a petty village, which so late as 1641 con- 
tained but two hundred and fifty people, 
though it was then considered “a clever little 
town, which went on increasing day by day.” 

In 1631, influenced by the tempting offers 
to patroons, the famous sea-farer and writer 
of interesting “ voyages,” David Pieterzen de 
Vries and his partners took up lands on Lewis- 
ton Creek, in Delaware, and had built there a 
brick house for the protection of a colony of 
thirty people, which he called Swanendael, 
“the Vale of Swans.” In the spirit of solemn 
and childish ceremony, so characteristic of 
the age, the settlers erected a column, and 
hung upon it a piece of tin emblazoned with 
the arms of the States-General. A simple- 
minded Indian chief, with a savage’s love of 
trinkets and a Spartan passion for theft, pur- 
loined the glittering toy and hung it about 
his neck, where it served perhaps for orna- 
ment, breast-plate, and amulet. The stupid 
commander whom De Vries had sent with 
his people took this theft for an act of hos- 
tility against their High Mightinesses the 
States-General. He made so much of it that 
some of the Indians killed the offender and 
delivered his head to appease the angry 
Dutchman, who was frightened enough when 
he saw what was done. The farce had now 
turned to tragedy which found swift com- 
pletion in the total destruction of the colo- 
nists, who were massacred by the friends of 
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field. When patroon De Vries sailed 
into the Delaware in 1632, to look 
after his colony, the river had no Euro- 
pean occupant remaining alive, though 
twenty-three years had elapsed since 
Hudson’s discovery, and eighteen since 
the little yacht Rest/ess had explored its 
waters. After this the Dutch seem to 
have attended but sluggishly to their 
trade in the South River, until it found 
powerful rival claimants, who were able 
to hold their own against the Holland- 
ers for seventeen years. 
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Amonc the many plans for Swedish 
enlargement entertained by the bold 
imagination of the great King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, was that of planting a 
new Sweden in America, and organiz- 
ing at the same time a powerful West 
India company which might serve to enlarge 
the commerce of his kingdom, propagate the 
Lutheran faith, and aid him in his struggle 
against the Catholic powers. The enthusiastic 
young king called this projected colony “ the 
jewel of his kingdom,” and urged “ high and 
low to contribute something to the company 
according to their means.” He himself gave 
four hundred thousand dollars; the queen 
dowager, the highest nobility, and all the civil 
and military officers followed the royal exam- 
ple, and the project became an object of patri- 
otic enthusiasm. The king forbade slavery in 
the new colony: “Slaves cost a great deal, 
labor with reluctance, and perish with hard 
usage,” he said. “ The Swedish nation is indus- 
trious and intelligent, and we shall gain more 
by a free people with wives and children.” 
The stock was open to all Europe. The colony 
was to be a refuge for Protestants of every 
nation, and “a benefit to the whole world,” 
and the company was vaguely authorized to 
trade “in Asia, Africa, and the Straits of 
Magellan.” 

But the thoughts of Gustavus were en- 
grossed with warlike concerns, and he fell in 
the battle of Liitzen in 1632, without seeing the 
beginning of New Sweden. It was only five 


years after his death that the Swedish Com- 
pany dispatched its first colonists to America. 
Peter Minuit, who had been director of the 
Dutch colony at Manhattan and had lost or 
left his place, now gave the benefit of his 
experience and knowledge to the Swedish 
colony, of which he was the first governor. 
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On his arrival in the Delaware, in 1638, he 
allayed the suspicions of the Dutch authorities 
at Manhattan by giving out that his com- 
pany was on the way to the West Indies, 
and had only stopped in the South River to 
refresh themselves and take in wood and water. 
But the planting of some garden herbs, and 
the erection of a “ fort” near the present city 
of Wilmington, soon revealed his intention to 
remain. The Swedish colony was very small, 
but as the Dutch Governor, in the usual 
fashion of the Dutch governors, fired nothing 
at them more dangerous than formal protests, 
their Fort Christiana was soon completed. 
By the knowledge Minuit had acquired in 
his government of New Netherland, he man- 
aged with liberal presents to draw the greater 
part of the fur trade of the South River to his 
new fort, so that the Swedish vessels returned 
with valuable cargoes. 

A portion of the first comers were trans- 
ported bandits, but the colonists opposed the 
sending of such convicts, and at last forced a 
ship laden with them to return. The Swedish 
Government thereupon ordered that no more 
convicts should be sent, “lest Almighty God 
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should let his vengeance fall on the ships and 


goods and the virtuous people on board.” 
With the Swedes came also some nomadi 
Finns, who dwelt for long years after the fall 
of New Sweden in villages of their own. 
The new settlers pushed their trade with 
vigor, often making wearisome journeys on 
foot into the Iroquois country, carrying packs 
of goods for barter over rough mountain 
trails. The traffic in furs and the culture of 
tobacco were their sources of prosperity ; 
they lived in log or clay huts, and dressed in 
leathern breeches, wore “ jerkins” or jacket 
and, instead of cloaks, donned the “ match 
coats,” or dark blankets of wool 
cloth, such as were sold to the Indians. T] 
most prominent article in the dress of th 
Swedish women was the linsey petticoat. 
New Sweden short-lived, and th 
seventeen years of its life were full of troubl: 
and wrangling with the Dutch. Printz, on 
of the Swedish governors, is remembered as 
a violent man, weighing four hundred pounds, 
and cursing the English who had intruded 
into the Delaware, as “runnagates.” When 
the Dutch urged that they had preceded the 
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Swedes in the South River, the huge Printz 
rejoined sardonically “that the devil was the 
oldest possessor of hell, but that he now and 
then admitted a younger one.” His foolish 
successor, Rysingh, in 1654, seized the Dutch 
Fort Casimir, and the next year Stuyvesent, 
the Governor of New Netherland, in slow 
and solemn fashion mustered a force of six 
or seven hundred men and a fleet of seven 
vessels of one sort and another. A day of 
fasting had been observed in New Amster- 
dam, and the sailing, which was on a Sunday, 
did not take place until “ after sermon,” Do- 
minie Megapolensis, the clergyman, accom- 
panied the expedition which was to “render 
the province prosperous and successful, to 
the glory of God’s name.” In twenty days 
the loss of Fort Casimir had been gloriously 
avenged, and the Swedes were brought wholly 
into subjection to their High Mightinesses 
the States-General and the Honorable Dutch 
West India Company. In this, as in most of 
the wars in New Netherland, no Christian 
blood was shed. It was only a matter of 
bluster, of firing guns overhead, pillaging 
settlers, and sending drummers to demand 
the surrender of beleaguered block-houses. 
Most of the people of New Sweden re- 
mained as subjects of the Dutch Government 
and were with the Dutch surrendered to the 


English, nine years after their subjugation. 
In 1693, those of them who remained to- 
gether and used their own tongue, numbered 


11. 

LORD BALTIMORE’S COLONY. 
Berore the Swedes reached their New 
Sweden, a colony of English had been 
planted on the waters of the Potomac. It was 
the first English plantation to grant toleration 
to Roman Catholics, well to other 
Christian bodies, and the only English colony 
ever planted under Catholic auspices. When 
once the Mayflower party had shown that 
a red heathen might be a better neighbor 
than an enraged fellow-Christian, there were 
many glad to follow their example. Puritans 
were not the only ones to learn the lesson, but 
victims of puritan laws as_ well,— Hutchin- 
sonians, Gortonians, the despised Anabaptists 
and the detested Quakers discovered that 
the American wilderness was large enough 
for more than one kind of religious refugees ; 
and even the abhorred English Papist fol- 
lowed the open highway over seas. 

In 1621, the year after the landing of the 
pilgrims, George Calvert, afterward Lord 
Baltimore, planted the colony of Avalon in 
Newfoundland under a patent from James I. 
Wearied with the northern winter, and dis 
couraged by the continual peril to which his 
settlement was exposed from proximity to the 
French, he sailed with his family, in 1629, 
to Virginia, in which colony he had been 
interested as a stock-holder, or “adventurer,” 
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one thousand, and the kingdom of Sweden 
supplied them with ministers for a century 
afterward, until the use of the language had 
died out among their increasing posterity. 
Charles XII., in his most engrossing cam- 
paigns, did not forget this obscure little mis- 
sion in America, which was all that remained 
of the dream of a New Sweden, in which 
Gustavus Adolphus had taken so much 
pleasure. 


LANDING-PLACE 





THE MARYLAND COLONISTS. 


as such investors were then called. ‘The over- 
zealous Virginia churchmen forthwith exacted 
of him that he take the oath of supremacy, 
by which he was required to acknowl- 
edge Charles I. as an island pope, supreme 
governor “in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things.” Refusing this, Baltimore returned to 
England, and took an exquisite revenge in 
procuring from the king a grant of a liberal 
slice off the south side of Virginia, embracing 
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GEORGE CALVERT, FIRST LORD BALTIMORE. 


MARYLAND BY 


the territory from the James River to what 
is now the middle of North Carolina. So 
vehement was the opposition of the enraged 
Virginians that his lordship relinquished this 
grant and took instead other Virginian terri- 
tory lying north of the Potomac. This he 
called Maryland in honor of the queen of 
Charles I. Before any colonists had been 
sent out, the first Baron Baltimore died, and 
the enterprise fell to his son Cecilius, the 
second of the title, who dispatched his brother 
Leonard Calvert, with a colony, in 1633. 

In its motive and mainspring, the first 
Maryland settlement was Roman Catholic. 
The non-Catholics in Calvert's company were 
for the most part people of no great conse- 
quence, and without strong religious convic- 
tious or purposes, while the Catholic portion 
of the emigrants were in fiery earnest, and 
having on their side the lord proprietor, his 
brother the Governor, and several enthusiastic 
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and able Jesuit priests, were the dominant, as 
they were possibly, at the very first, the more 
numerous party. The large ship in which 


they crossed the flood to a new world was 
called the Ark, the pinnace by her side was 
the Dove, and the two were solemnly placed 
“ under the protection of God, imploring the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin, St. Igna- 
tius, and all the guardian angels of Mary- 
land.” In the itineraries of the Puritans who 
came to Massachusetts at this time, when 
allusions are made to the Spanish islands thx 
names are religiously shorn of the prefix 
“ Saint.” But the Marylanders made a ge 

graphical diary of their progress through the 
Chesapeake and Potomac by attaching to 
islands and rivers the names of the appr 

priate saints in the Roman calendar. On St. 
Clement’s Island, where they made their first 
landing, they erected a cross with solemn 
ceremonies and great emotion. 
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Calvert planted his first settlement of St. 
Mary’s on a tributary which enters the Poto- 
mac near its mouth. This became immedi- 
ately a center of missionary activity on the 
part of the tireless and adventurous Jesuits, 
who sailed up and down the water-ways of 
the wilderness in a little boat, sending home 
every year “relations” which are filled with 
expressions of intense devotion, picturesque 
stories of missionary labor, and an admixture 
of marvelous occurrences such as one often 
finds in religious writing of the seventeenth 
century, when miracles had not yet gone out 
of vogue with either Catholics or Protestants. 

the early governors of Maryland were 
required by the proprietor to take oath that 
they would not “ trouble, molest, or discoun- 
tenance any person professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ,” on account of his religion. 
Besides Claiborne’s old settlement of Virginians 
on Kent Island, which preceded that at St. 
Mary’s, and for a long time resisted the 
proprietary’s authority, there were soon thou- 
sands of Protestants from Virginia and Eng- 
land settled under the Baltimore charter, so 
that the Catholics were at length but a small 
minority. The Puritans, hunted out of Virginia 
by Sir William Berkeley, found Maryland a 
congenial refuge; and in about twenty years 
after Governor Calvert's landing at St. Mary’s, 
the ultra-Protestant element, inflamed by the 
bitter conflict of parties in England, became 
sufficiently powerful to overturn for a time 
the proprietary government, and expel the 
priests from the province, sending one in 
irons to England, and compelling others to 
hide in cave-houses in Virginia. 

lhe exclusive spirit prevalent in Virginia 
and New England produced colonies homo- 
geneous in nationality and faith, but the hos- 
pitality of Maryland institutions early brought 
churchmen and Puritans from Virginia and 
New England, while Dutch and Swedes came 
from the Delaware into its northern districts. 
Irish and Scotch brought the machinery of 
sessions and presbyteries to the Eastern shore; 
Quakers came freely to propagate their doc- 
trines; Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, in 
small numbers, were mingled with these, and 
French exiles from Acadie found here a ref. 
uge where they might erect a Roman Cath- 
olic altar. 


IV. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DISPERSION, 


In six years after the great Massachusetts 
migration of 1630, under John Winthrop, 
there began a new movement to the parts of. 
New England beyond the limits of the Mas- 
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sachusetts charter. As Virginia was the hive 
from which the Southern colonies drew popu- 
lation, so Massachusetts was the prolific 
mother of New England. Its population in- 
creased rapidly during the first years, the im- 
migrants usually grouping themselves around 
some favorite minister ; for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the great Puritan migration made 
the “ teaching elders,” or ministers, the domi- 
nant class, and gave them an ascendency 
almost inconceivable in our less religious 
time. Men and women of high intelligence 
left their homes and undertook a tedious and 
dangerous ocean voyage that they might be 
edified by the words of some revered preacher 
exiled to the wilds of Massachusetts Bay. The 
colonists thus gathered themselves into com- 
munities, and sometimes changed their places 
of abode, according to their affection for Hig- 
ginson or Warham, Cotton or Hooker. An 
attractive minister served better to replenish 
a town than fertility of soil or convenience of 
situation. 

The famous Thomas Hooker, of Newtown, 
now the city of Cambridge, was called the 
Luther of New England, while John Cotton, 
of Boston, was its gentler Melancthon. Mr. 
Hooker’s people and others complained that 
they had not room enough in which to 
pasture their cattle, and so could not ade- 
quately support their ministers. We need not 
conclude that there was an open rivalry be- 
tween the two divines, in order to understand 
the motives that lay below this discontent 
with the restricted cow-pastures of Cam- 
bridge. Cotton had been the adviser of Win- 
throp’s company before they left England ; 
he was at the capital with a large and influ- 
ential following; his ideas were in the 
ascendant in church and state. Hooker, 
perhaps, found in Massachusetts no room for 
the ideals which he, too, wished to realize on 
virgin soil. “ Nature doth not allow two suns 
in one firmament,” says Hubbard, the old 
historian. After some resistance, Hooker's 
people got leave to remove to the “ Fresh 
River,” which they did in 1636, suffering 
bitter hardships in beginning the colony of 
Connecticut by settling what is now the city 
of Hartford. Warham, another influential 
minister, of Dorchester, in Massachusetts, 
was over achurch which had organized itself, 
and formally installed its pastor just before 
setting sail trom Plymouth in England, and 
which now made its second removal in a body, 
under the guidance of its minister, to Wind 
sor, on the Connecticut River. Wethersfield 
and Springfield were settled at about the same 
time. 

A government so austere, and a clerical 
domination so entire, as that in Massachusetts, 
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could not but find dissentients. It was no 
more possible for Puritan ministers and magis- 
trates to secure uniformity by repression, than 
it had been for Laud to achieve the same 
result in England. About the time of the 
setting forth of the first pioneers to the Con- 
necticut, Roger Williams, a disinterested and 
lovable young man, erratic and somewhat 
contentious, was forced to fly from Massa- 
chusetts into the frozen wilderness in winter, 
in consequence of having maintained the 
liberty of the human conscience, and the sin- 
fulness of the patent by which the King had 
presumed to give away the lands of the Indians, 
as well as some other doctrines more absurd, 
but which were thought nearly as dangerous. 
Befriended by savages, for whom he had per- 
formed kindly offices, and guided by advice 
privately sent him by Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts, and Winslow of Plymouth, the out- 
cast Williams got a patent that satisfied his 
conscience from the original savage land- 
owners, and settled on Narragansett Bay, 
calling his new plantation Providence. 

About this time the theological people on 
Massachusetts Bay were disturbed even more 
than by the Pequot war by the doctrines of the 
so-called Antinomians of Boston, followers of 
the eloquent mystic, Mrs. Hutchinson, who 
denied the resurrection of the body, and held 
some other opinions, most of which, in this 
less speculative time, would pass for harmiess 
and rather incomprehensible nonsense. Both 
parties became embittered, and the Hutchin- 
sonians were cast out with a reprobation harsh 
enough for malefactors. A portion of these 
settled in 1637 on the island of Aquidneck, 
which had been called by the Dutch “* Roode” 
—that is, red—Island. This colony was after- 
ward united with the Providence plantation in 
forming the colony of Rhode Island. Others 
of the Hutchinsonians joined the settlements 
in New Hampshire, which, with the “district” 
of Maine, received frequent accessions from 
Massachusetts. 

The grouping into churches, and the domi- 
nance of the minister, gave form to most of 
the New England migrations. Cotton wrote 
to Davenport, an exiled minister of great 
reputation living in Holland, that the order 
of the churches and commonwealth in New 
England, “brought into his mind the new 
heaven and the new earth.” But, when the 
learned and pious Davenport arrived in Bos- 
ton, he thought that even the new heaven 
and the new earth of Massachusetts might be 
improved by incorporating certain rigid ideas 
of his own in matters of church-membership 
and of refusing baptism to the infant children 
of the unregenerate, as well as by the estab- 
lishment of a civil order “ more strictly in ac- 
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JOHN DAVENPORT PAINTING IN YALE COLLEGE. 


cordance with the word of God.” He sailed 
with his company, in 1638, to Quinnipiack, 
west of the Connecticut River, where they 
planted the colony, which they called New 
Haven. After a separate existence of twenty- 
seven years this little colony, in 1665, with re- 
luctance became part of Connecticut, and 
lost by degrees the peculiarities which Daven- 
part and Eaton, its first religious teacher and 
its earliest governor, had impressed upon it. 

Thus, the planting of all the New England 
States, except the inland Vermont, 
begun in less than twenty years after the 
forlorn beginning at Plymouth. It was est- 
mated, by one who had the best means of 
knowing, that not more than twenty thousand 
people came to New England ig the twelve 
years from 1628 to 1640. After that period 
those who returned exceeded those who 
came. Yet, in spite of destructive wars with 
the Indians and French, and large emigta 
tions to other colonies, there were, a hundred 
and thirty years later, about five hundred 
thousand people in New England; so rapidly 
did this temperate and hardy race increase in 
a new land. 
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nothing intervened but the Dutch govern- 
ment of New Netherland, which stretched 
its jurisdiction from the lands on both sides 
of the Bay of Delaware to the Connecticut 
Valley, and inland beyond Fort Orange on 
the site of Albany to the wigwams of 
wandering traders in the hamlets of the 
Five Nations. But the inflexible Puritan 
on the north, and the adventurous Maryland 
Leather-stocking on the south, were ever 
evoking the ancient shade of Sebastian 
Cabot to disturb the repose of the Directors- 
General at New Amsterdam. ‘The slender 
population of the Dutch territory lacked 
national unity; it had been brought, indeed, 
out of almost every nation under the whole 
heavens. Director Kieft told Father Jogues, 
in 1643, that eighteen languages were spoken 
in New Amsterdam,—the little Babel that 
has grown into the greater one of New York. 
At the close of the Dutch rule in 1664, there 
were about ten thousand Europeans in all 
New Netherland, and fifteen hundred of 
these dwelt in and about the village at the 
lower end of Manhattan Island. The rest 
were remote or wandering traders, scattered 


farmers, 2nd liegemen of the patroons. Every- 
thing in the a village languished, 
and life was well-nigh stagnant in 
a population. Bergen, for example, was a 
farmers who lived together for 
protection. It had its petty court, and after 
a long while a saw-mill; and about twenty-four 
years after the settlement of the place, the in- 
I in an interval of wakefulness, form 
solved that a well should be digged. 

their own 


shape ol 


SO sparse 


huddle of 


habitants, in a 
ally r 
The Dutch could never hold 
the Connecticut River, of which they 
the discoverers and the actual 
pants, when from Plymouth first, 
and the Massachusetts emigrants under 
Hooker and Warham soon afterward, settled 
beside their fort called “The House of Good 
Hope.” The English claimed the country for 
no better reason than that Cabot, in 1598, had 
mistaken some part of the American coast 
for “the territory of the Grand Cham” in 
Asia. The Dutch, in English eyes, were 
“always mere intruders,” and “ interlopers 
who had fallen into the middie between 
Virginia and New England.” The war be- 
tween them and the Puritans on the Con- 
necticut was a contest of diplomatic bluster 
and petty squabbles. The Dutch were 
cused of doing such unneighborly things 
as the harboring of runaway servants. If we 
may believe the other side, the English 
impounded the cattle of the Dutch for tres- 
pass, and harvested crops which the Nether- 
landers had sown on disputed ground. A 
Dutchman sowing a hatful of barley on 
Vow. XXV.—68. 
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ground claimed by the Connecticut people 
was knocked down with an adze, and other 
such measures were taken characterize 
neighborhood feuds rather than international 
conflicts. There were endless complaints and 
pettifogging maneuvers. After twenty years 
of this bickering, the West India Company 
was quite crowded out of its early trading 
ground on the Fresh River. Then, by one 
judicious encroachment 
slow-going and 
pushed yet farther back from the ¢ 

cut, and on Long Island, by the oncoming 
current of teeming and aggressive New 
England population. 

On their other flank, the Dutch were 
equally harassed by the English. As early 
as 1634, an English explorer, Thomas Young, 
sailed up the Delaware to find the great lake 
at its head and a Mediterranean Sea beyond, 
of which the ns had spoken. In the 
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in New Albion were 
beere” in England, and there were “ bufa- 
loes” which were to be used for saddle- 
beasts besides being “ brought to draw and 
plowe and be milked.’ 

It is probable that none of th 
in the Delaware region were of 
planting; for in 1640 and 1641 
Haven people made purchases and 
houses in the South River; and these were, 
doubtless, the English expelled or brought 
into submission by the combined force of the 
Dutch and Swedes in 1642 or 1643. An 
expedition from Boston, seeking the “great 
lake” by way of the Delaware, was sent 
back by the Swedes in 1644. The New 
Haven people were persistent in the vain 
attempt to plant in the Delaware so late as 
1655, and the English on Long Island con- 
tinued to smuggle goods and wampum into 
that river until the termination of the Dutch 
dominion, while the proprietary government 
of Maryland added to the discomfort of the 
Dutch by pressing a claim to a considerable 
portion of the territory occupied by their 
Delaware settlement. 

The rather hollow shell of Dutch 
pancy was pressed on all sides by the eager 
New Englanders. A party from New Haven, 
in 1661, sought permission to settle in New 
Jersey under the Dutch, if they might at the 


“as good as small 


e English 
Plowden’s 
the New 


set up 


occu- 


same 
exclude whom they pleased from their com- 
munity, and punish certain sins of impurity 
with the death penalty. This last proviso 
seemed dreadtul to the authorities of lax 
New Amsterdam, which would have suffered 
decimation under a code so severe: but the 
Dutch West India Company, to whont the 
case was referred, greatly desired settlers, and 
willing to that the Puritans 
might execute the laws of Moses on their 
own people, provided that no Dutchman liv- 
ing in the Puritan towns should be held to 
so strict an account for offenses about which 
“the laws of our fatherland use some conniv- 
ance.” There were many New England emi- 
grants who, from one ground or other of dis- 
content with the severity of the administration 
of law in the eastern colonies, found refuge in 
the New Netherlands and swore allegiance to 
the States-General ; and there were others who, 
believing in Sebastian Cabot’s title, perhaps, 
endeavored to buy land of the Indians and 
make an independent settlement in NewJersey. 

It was inevitable that England should 
sooner or later seize the Dutch colony, not 
because of Cabot’s discovery, or of the early 
Virginia charters, which were but poor pre- 
texts, but because the great fertile middle re- 
gion was important to the unity and defense 
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of the English colonies, and chiefly becaus« 
England was strong enough to lay hold of 
it. In September, 1664, in time of pea 


the little capital on Manhattan Island w: 


? TY 


surprised, overawed, and captured by 
English fleet. The subjugation of the whol 
of New Netherland quickly followed, and th« 
middle territory was thrown open to Englis! 
settlers. ‘This vast region had been granted, 
previous to its capture, to the Duke of York, 
afterward James II., but he had early trans 
ferred New Jersey to Lord John Berkeley 
and Sir George Carteret, and it wes soon 
after divided into East and West Jersey. As 
the Jersey governments were more liberal 
than that founded by the duke in his own 
territory of New York, the New Englanders 
settled in large numbers in East Jersey. 

Next to New England, the proprietors of 
East Jersey looked to Scotland for immi- 
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THE QUAKER MIGRATION 


between the 


r the movement to America 
ration of Charles and the sending <« 

nes “on his travels” may be called the 
iker migration, so large an element in it 

re the followers of Fox and Penn. In 1664 
hackneyed methods of persecuting this 
tically patient people had been varied 
‘nding sixty of them to America in one 

el. It may have been from such deporta- 

s that the Friends themselves caught the 

. of emigration in large bodies. Certain it 

t the authorities at home gave them rea- 
nough to wish to get out of England. 

1 before Barclay’s appointment to the 
yovernorship they began to come into East 
Jersey; and when Byllinge, Fenwick, Penn, 
and other well-known Friends became pro- 
prictors of West Jersey, a tide set in toward 
the Delaware River which became a 
Quaker exodus. One large company of these 
Quaker emigrants to West Jersey, sailing 
down the Thames in 1677, encountered the 
pleasure-barge of Charles II., whereupon the 
profligate king, surrounded by dissolute cour- 
tiers, condescended to give his royal benedic- 
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Penn offered a bribe to an under-secretary to 
change it, but in vain. The “ public Friend” 
had become feudal lord of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. When he arrived in America, the 
key of the fort at Newcastle was delivered 
to him; with this he locked himself in and 
afterward let himself out. A turf with a twig 
upon it was then handed to him, and a por- 
ringer of river-water; and thus, in ancient 
feudal form, Delaware was transferred. 

The “ first landers” of Penn’s new colony 
arrived at the site of Philadelphia in 1681, 
and spent the winter in caves which they 
dug in the river-bank for temporary shelter. 
While the women and children dwelt in these 
dingy holes, the men traveled up and down 
the streams and through the untracked woods 
selecting land. But the Friends endured 
hardships in the same temper as that shown 
by religious refugees in the earlier colonies. 
“Our view,” says one of them, two years 
later, “was to have freedom of worship, and 
to live in greater simplicity and innocency on 
a virgin elysian shore, and to give thousands 
of dark souls to civilization and piety.” Not 
only did the Friends seek to escape from an 
unendurable persecution, but they seem to 
have been terrified at the wickedness of Eng- 
land and her rulers, and to have fled from 
coming judgments of the Almighty the 
Puritans had done before them. Some years 
after Penn’s beginning, a prophet arose in the 
Friends’ meetings in London, who was moved 
by an inward power to predict judgments of 
sword, famine, and pestilence against England, 
and, as if this were not enough, he proclaimed 
also an earthquake that should lay the greater 
part of London “in rubbish and ruins.” 

Penn’s renown brought nearly thirty vesscls 
laden with two thousand emigrants to the 
Delaware in the first year of the settlement. 
The most of these were Friends from vanous 
parts of England, Wales, and Ireland, but 
there were some German and Dutch Quakers 
from places on the Continent in which Penn 
had preached. The Swedes, who were the old 
settlers, welcomed the Friends with joy, and 
carried their goods up the steep river-bank. 
The new-comers scattered themselves from 
the Delaware counties all the way to the falls 
at Trenton. When Penn returned to England 
in 1684, he left seven thousand people in his 
dominions, though there were then but three 
hundred houses. Many of the people were 
yet, no doubt, in wigwams and in caves cut in 
the sandy banks. 
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of Protestants on the Continent, replenished 
most of the colonies, but chiefly those in which 
religious toleration was liberally granted. Such 
were the Jerseys, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land, and such were the Carolinas, which had 
their rise in this movement. Charles II. was 
ready enough to give to friends and favorites 
lands in America which could not be made 
tributary to royal dissipations. He satisfied 
the greed of his brother with the territories 
which the Dutch had been at so much pains 
to occupy for fifty years. To Penn, at a later 
period, he trucked Pennsylvania to be rid of 
an importunate creditor. About the time of 
the grant to the Duke of York he bestowed 
on certain courtiers the country south of Vir- 
ginia, which in his honor they called Carolina. 
Religion being a fashionable outer garment, 
the preamble to the Carolina charter assigns 
a motive for this gift to a knot of ava 
favorites in these words: “ The grantees being 
excited with a laudable and pious zeal for the 
propagation of the Gospel, begged a certain 
country in the parts of America not yet culti- 
vated and planted, or only inhabited by some 
barbarous people who had no knowledge of 
God.” 

Having procured the territory, the next 
care, from a practical stand-point, would have 
been to people it. But visionary utopian 
ideas tinged almost all schemes of Americar 
colonization, and one of the | roprictors, Lord 
Ashley, afterward the first Earl of Shaftesl ury, 
was the friend and patron of the famous Joh 
Locke. What more natural in that age than 
to ask the philosopher to project a scheme 
of laws and institutions for Carolina? Never 
were speculative legislators luckier than Locke 
and Shaftesbury ; here was a virgin provil 
ready to hand, with no useless lum ber of anti- 
quated institutions in the way. A f fun- 
damenta | laws was therefore prepared, : a 

acuum, for a people whose origin, character, 
ar aa circumstances were wrap] ed in the dark- 
ness of the future. The unexplored acres of 
the Carolina wilderness were distributed in 
rectangular tracts to orders of noblemen yet 
unknown, who were to be called palatines, 
landgraves, and caciques. So perfect did the 
framers of this cumbrous system 


ricious 


and 
ana 


set ¢ 


account it 
that they made it unchangeable and perpet- 
ual; but its feeble and qualified existence did 
not outlast a single generation. 

It would not be quite correct to say that 
there were no inhabitants in the territory for 
which these ponderous constitutions were in- 
tended, for pioneers can cut down trees, build 
huts and plant corn-patches without the ad 
vice of philosophers. The constitutions con- 
ferred upon the wilderness an admiral; a 
chamberlain to look after ceremonies, fashions, 
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.d heraldry; a constable with lieutenant- 
nerals, and other such great dignitaries; 
it before any of these were thought of, and 
fore the grant had been made to the lords- 
roprictors, a few settlers had pushed off to 
e rivers flowing into Albemarle Sound, un- 
r the lead of one Roger Green, to whom 
e Virginia Legislature, in 1653, voted a thou- 
xl acres of land for his “ charge, hazard, 
d trouble” in opening the country. This 
meer settlement became a convenient resort 
r perse uted dissenters and embarrassed 
btors who wished to place the Dismal 
Swamp between them and the operation of 
the Virginia laws. About 1660 a colony of 
New England people settled near Cape Fear. 
lhe Indians, having suspected them of a de- 
sign to kidnap their children under pretense of 
converting them, became hostile, and the addi- 
tional discouragement of a poor soil caused the 
settlers to abandon their cattle and leave the 
coast, posting a warning to all future comers 
isainst settling a land so infertile. ‘These were 
followed in 1663 by a company from Barba- 
does, under Sir John Yeamans ; a part of whom 
deserted the country in 1667, some going to 
Virginia and others to New England. The 
proprietors added, in 1670, a new colony at 
coimmeiiim, Ge novel, ‘Ties 
} last one soon re 
| moved to the 
neigh! orhood of 
Charleston, which 
city was founded 
in 1680. Carolina 
was thus begun 
by three weak and 
widely separated 
settlements 
The difficulties 
of the new col- 
ony in the south- 
erm part of the 
provine ewercear 
gravated by the 
incongruity of its 





elements. rhe 
bankrupt and dis- 
solute Cavaliers 
ited and domineered over the rigid Puritans 
ho had left England after the king’s return, to 
scape the judgment which they believed to be 
nminent over a nation given up to immorality 
nd scoffing irreverence. ‘The Roundhead emi- 
rant despised the Cavalier as a son of Belial 
nd a persecutor of the Lord’s people. lo 
dd to the discord, the king had sent some 
Huguenots to introduce the culture of “ wine, 
ul, and silk,” and the warm climate had at 
racted others; but the old English prejudice 
igainst the French made them trouble,— 
Vor. XXV.—6o0. 
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they were excluded from all share in the 
government, and the validity of their mai 


riages by ministers without Episcopal ordi 
nation, and the legitimacy of their children, 
were Gur stion cl. 

Finding that some of the Dutch were in ; 


state of discontent after the surrender of New 


York to the English, the Carolina proprietors 
sent two ships in 1671 to bring such as wished 
to emigrate to the colony, and this was the 
beginning of an important movement from 
New York and from the fatherland, of Dutch, 
whose thrift and industry contrasted with the 
dissolute idleness of many of th Englisl 
settlers. ‘The Scotch emigrants, who supplies 
the colony with many of its physicians, law 
yers, and school-masters, rose to importance 
by their thrift, and in many cases by their 


prudent habit of marrying into large estates 


Chere came also numerous Palatines from Get 


—- many, and Ss ttlers trom Swit 
erland, and yet larger numbers 
: f Protestant Irish. ‘There were 
Us 


some French Catholics from 
\cadie, and in the ] ter colonial 
period thousands of emigrants 
from the northern colonies, seek 





ing unoccupied wild lands and 
journeyed 
overland in caravans to the 


ae 1 warmer climate, 


Carolinas, driving their cattle and hogs before 
them. 
Besides offering bounties in land, and such 
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,ducements to emigrants, interested peo- 
circulated in Europe the most glowing 
ints of the advantages of Carolina. The 
; who settled Purrysburg—had read in 
4 tract circulated in Switzerland that the 
houses in Charleston were very costly, and 
that “if you travel into the country you 
will see stately buildings and noble castles.” 
« Horses of the best kind in the world are so 
plentiful” that whenever “a tailor or a shoe- 
maker is obliged to go three miles from his 
house it would be very extraordinary to see 
him walk.” Where tailors and shoe-makers 
ride, what is there more to be said ? 

lhe province of North Carolina, which be 
came distinct from South Carolina in 1729, 
was more homogeneous than the latter in the 
origins of its people, who came in the first 
instance, as we have seen, chiefly from the 
colonies to the north of it, from Barbadoes, 
and from England. The early comers were a 
hardy, independent, and generally illiterate 
race of woodsmen, not restrained from re- 
sisting the oppression of governors by any 
scrupulous regard for established institutions 
or regular processes of law. They were wont 
to serve, by means of their muskets, a pio- 
rude and riotous gue warranto on 


lik 
pk 


act 


Sw 


neer’s 


oppressive rulers. They lived for the most 
part, however, in peace with the savages, and 


the early diffusion of Quakerism softened their 
manners. 
rhe later colonists in North Carolina were 
not wholly English. Before 1729, the High- 
land Scotch began to settle on Cape Fear 
River, and after the overthrow of the young 
Pretender, when the Highlands were ruth- 
lessly harried by the Duke of Cumberland, 
the faithful clansmen took the hint given 
them by George II., who pardoned some of 
the rebels on condition of their removal to 
the plantations. The Gaelic was heard in six 
North Carolina counties, and to this region 
came, in 1775, Flora McDonald, the roman- 
deliverer of “ Prince Charlie.” In the 
period a large Protestant Irish popu- 
m poured down through the Appalachian 
lleys into Virginia and North Carolina, 
{met and mingled with another stream of 
same people, who came in from the coast 
of South Carolina up the valleys of the Pedee 
and the Wateree. About the time of the earli- 
est Scotch immigration the Moravians bought, 
in two purchases, a hundred thousand acres in 
North Carolina, and sent twelve young “ single 
brethren” to begin a settlement. They had 
chop a road for their wagon, on which 
they brought salt and a swarm of bees from 
Virginia as part of their outfit. Germans from 
‘ Palatinate, that exhaustless source of emi- 
gration, with some Swiss, very early settled 
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LETH 


Newbern ; French Huguenots came from Vir- 
ginia, and for the rest there were some New 
Englanders and English Quakers who cam« 
at various times. 


IX 


THE PHILANTHROPIC COLONY 

rue latest planted of the thirteen colonies 
was perhaps the most curious of all, if we 
consider the character of its founder and the 
purposes of its foundation. General James 
Oglethorpe, the last captain of colony plant- 
ing, was, like John Smith, the first of the line, 
a man of imaginative temperament, uniting 
high qualities of generalship with romantic 
ideas. The latest founder, like the earliest, had 
distinguished himself in wars against the Turks, 
having fought in the army of Prince Eugéne 
in the difficult and brilliant campaign which 
resulted in the capture of Belgrade in 1717. An 
ingenious philanthropist, General Oglethorpe 
conceived the notion of providing for ruined 
debtors, persecuted Protestants, and others in 
a colony on a utopian plan, which was also to 
serve as a barrier against the encroachments 
of the Spanish from Florida, and to be a means 
of snatching the lucrative production of silk 
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from the Italians, besides accomplish- 
ing divers other laudable objects. No 
rum was to be admitted, though the 
bankrupt objects of charity might have 
beer and wine. Slaves were excluded ; 
for though the founders of Georgia 
did not give liberty to their white sub- 
jects, the rights of the negro seem to 
have been considered. It was also 
necessary to shut out the slave in 
order to teach the indigent colonists 
to work, and to increase the military 
strength of the settlement. No man 
might have more than fifty acres, ex- 
cept he brought white servants at his 
own expense, and this fifty-acre patch, 
laid off regardless of the character of 
the land, he could neither sell, lease, 
nor bequeath. The ancient and de- 
moralizing stupidity of entail in the 
male line was introduced in the inter- 
est of agrarian ideas, lest the petty 
farm should be divided. Failing a 
lineal male heir, the estate reverted 
to the trustees, for fear that, falling to 
a daughter, two little farms might be 
consolidated into one by marriage of 
the owners. In the interest of benev- 
olent schemes the trustees defied insu- 
perable difficulties, and calmly put 
aside all thought of human rights and 
liberties—men were to be good in 
Georgia by sheer force of law and circum- 
stance, and women were to wind silk whether 
they would or not. Ali must have town lots, 
garden patches, and petty farms of the same 
size, and the growing of mulberry trees and 
silk-culture were conditions of land-holding. 
The ideal which the trustees sought to realize 
was a frontier community in a strait-jacket, 
—a province treated as von compos mentis, 
and handed over to twenty-one guardians. 
But Oglethorpe and his associates were 
disinterested, and excluded themselves from 
every chance of profit. They might well 
take for the device on their corporate 
silk-worms spinning, with the motto: Von 
sibi, sed aliis: “ Not for one’s self, but for 
others.” ‘The trustees gave liberally of their 
private means; a contagious benevolence 
was awakened, the Bank of England sub- 
scribed, Parliament voted nearly ten thou- 
sand pounds, and in all, the sum of thirty-six 
thousand pounds collected without 
solicitation ; the authorities of South Carolina 
gave cattle, rice, and hogs, while private 
individuals in that colony made _ personal 
donations. It is a pity that in this scheme, 
on which so much benevolence was expended, 
there should not have been a glimmer of prac- 
tical statesmanship. Rum could not be kept 
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from crossing the wilderness frontier of C 
lina, and silk-culture is for old countries, 1 
for struggling settlers on a savage coast 
seems hard to enforce the gathering of 1 
berry leaves, limit land-holdings to fifty ac 
and charge an exorbitant quit-rent where tl 
was no stint of ground. ‘The indigent debt 
thriftless or unwise in England, was not lil 


to be improved by a few years’ coddling 


public stores in Georgia. ‘The result was one 
that might easily have been foreseen ; 
settlers came to regard charity as a rig 
and grumbled roundly when gratuitous s 
plies were cut off. They attributed tl 
miseries chiefly to this cessation of alms : 
to the lack of negro slaves. 

In 1732 Oglethorpe took out his first c 
pany of a hundred and fourteen, not cot 
ing the clergymen and the Italian silk-tend 
Many others were soon added, including 
company of Highlanders for the defense 
the Southern border, and a society of pet 
cuted Protestants who had traveled afoot 
the way from the valleys by Salzburg to 
sea-port in Holland, that they might at | 
find rest and liberty in Georgia. Twen 
families of Jews came the first year, for no! 
but Roman Catholics were excluded. > 
considerate and excellent were Oglethorp« 
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arrangements that the usual sickness and 
death among emigrants at sea were almost 
entirely avoided in the ships which came un- 
der his direction. In the colony he bore more 
than his share of hardships, slept on the 
ground and wore a kilt with the Highlanders, 
exposed himself everywhere, and won the 
admiration even of the savages, from among 
whom he led a retinue of “ Indian kings” to 
England on his return, one of whom was the 
famous ‘T'omo-chi-chi, who became for a while 
the li While Oglethorpe 
was in the colony to feed the people at pub- 
lic expense, and to overthrow the Spanish by 

briliant maneuvering of his small force 
that was worthy of Prince Eugéne himself, 
the popularity of the governor suppressed the 
srowing discontent. But all of his regulations, 
and even his popularity, utterly broke down 
after a while. Colonization is a hard task at 
best; but the addition of artificial limitations 
made the lot of the Georgia settlers peculiarly 
and their lack of a share in the 
government robbed them of the hope of re- 
lress for their wrongs. The settlement de- 
clined by migration to South Carolina. The 
trustees yielded one by one many of their 
restrictions —even the beneficent ove against 
the introduction of slaves—and in 1752 they 
surrendered the government to the crown, 
leaving the colonists to work out their im- 
provement by the only method ever tried 
vith success,—the gradual education of the 
people under the operation of institutions 
suited to their conditions, and ameliorated, as 
ivilization increases, by free political action. 
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RACE ELEMENTS. 


Ir will be seen that while the preponderat- 
ing element in colonial life was English, this 
was in most of the provinces mixed with and 
modified by many others. Ireland and Scot- 
land naturally furnished the greater number 
ifter the English. To establish Episcopacy in 
the three kingdoms, and to extirpate Dissent 
had been the purpose of English legislation ; 
the planting of the colonies with Dissenters 
ind Presbyterians had been the chief result. 
Thousands of Scotch came into New Eng- 
land at an early period, Cromwell exported to 
Boston some hundreds of Scotch prisoners 
after the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, 
and there was no colony that did not receive 
reénforcements from Scotland. But, in the 
eighteenth century, Ireland sent the greatest 
number; the immigration of Irish Presby- 
terians before the American Revolution being 
relatively as remarkable as the coming of 
Irish Catholics has been in later times. Five 
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thousand Protestant Irish arrived in Penn- 
sylvania in the single year 1729, and there 
was not a colony in which they did not 
plant themselves. The fiery temper of the 
Irish frontiersmen did much to embroil Penn- 
sylvania with the Indians, and that race has 
produced a great number of daring pioneers. 
The woodsmen who fought ove! 
of Kentucky’s dark bloody gr 
who pushed back the fierce Mian 
wares, Wyandots and Shawnees, inch by inch, 
on the nort Ohio, in very 
many cases, from the Irish stock of Western 
Pennsylvania and the Virginia vall 
ident Andrew Jackson and 
John C. Calhoun were both 
grants from Ireland. 

Of all 
continent, the Germaz 
most numerous, as it was, mn 
rhe so-called “ Dutchmen 
over to make potash in Virginia were prob 
Germans. ume with 
Puritans in 
chusetts Bay. The vast 
Palatinate of the Lower Rhine, 1 
times, had its beginning as « 
foundation of New Sweden, which 
Palatine forerunners. But the ten 
the German Quakers and the Mennonist 
non-resistant Anabaptis 
Pennsylvannia, where ldiering would 
be required, brought the § 
that great ‘Teutonic flood, the mate mag- 
uitude of which cannot yet be measured. 
From Pennsylvania as a distributing point, 
the Germans, along with the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish, moved he valleys and 
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down the 
the eastern flank of the Appalachian range 
of mountains into Virginia North Caro 
lina, where many of tl 
brought from the Rhine 
the Revolution. The first 1e Pennsylvania 
Germans who sought a grant of land in the 
valley of Virginia was a man named Stover, 
who only secured it with much d 
giving to every horse, dog, pig, 
chicken that he possessed, a human na 
and representing in England,—whither he had 
gone to press his claim,—that 
ready to move with him to the new country. 
Other Germans, fleeing persecution, came 
directly to Virginia, and were granted the 
same liberal immunities had been pre- 
viously given to the Huguenots. The Vir 
ginia opposition to Dissenters did not extend 
to people who were so unhappy as not to 
speak the English language. 

In 1708 there set in the small beginning of 
a movement which brought to England in 
the two following years about thirteen thou- 
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sand poor people from the Palatinate. Their 
country had suffered extremely in the wars 
waged by Louis XIV., and their reigning 
prince had changed his religion; so that the 
territory which had previously been a refuge 
for persecuted Huguenots from France, and 
Mennonists exiled by Protestant bigotry from 
Berne and Ziirich, fell under the rule of a 
Roman Catholic. Some interest, political or 
commercial, fostered the emigration of these 
people to England ; 
said to have circulated among the simple and 
1 Palatine peasants papers 


ea 
remove 


mysterious strangers were 


sufficiently wretch 
offering them \ 
to England, whence 


inducements to 
they were to be taken in 
a body to one of the pl It is impos 
to the Tories insisted, that 
the Whig leaders had brought these ret 

to England h the foolish intent 
“ strengthe1 ing the diss nting interest.” It 
is more likely that some colonial proprietors 
sought to fill their waste land 
e royal treasury. Cert 
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perity of their countrymen in Pennsylvania 
made a bold push down the 
streams into the back regions of proy- 
ince. In after years, when German immi 
grants were compelled to land at New York 
they contemptuously took the first ship 
Philadelphia, and from this time the rich lim 
stone lands of Pennsylvania | 
of the German. 

Next to the Germans, French 
were the most numerous and the most wi 
distributed of immigrants from th: 
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vania, to Trent River in North Carolina, and to French memoir on the state 

emess South Carolina, which last soon came to be declares that the Huguenots who 

proy- their favorite place of refuge. The French in great numbers to New England constitute 
immi- were, next to the Dutch, the most numerous the main force of the 

York nationality in New Amsterdam, and in 1656 Canada, “and openly 

» for c documents were issued in French; and _ will revenge themselves 


pu i 
this was occasionally done under the earlyEng- and nuns of that’ country.” 
lish governors. In 1715, Fontaine of Virginia, that followed tl unsu 
visiting New York, made the mistake of sup- of Sir William 
‘largest element in the popu- specter of Hu, 
are of the council, of the again. Among 


nt, and in all other employments,” 
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as often a picturesque aspect to th 

ious enthusiasm of expatriated emigrants, 
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1727, “ that a large number of Germans, pecu- 
liar in their dress, religion, and notions of 
political government, had settled on Pequea, 
and determined not to obey lawful authority 
of government; that they had resolved to 
speak their own language, and acknowledge 
no sovereign but the Creator of the universe.” 
The fears of both the English and the pro- 
vincial government were excited by the 
arrival of so many Germans, and in 1729 
Pennsylvania laid a duty of forty shillings a 
head on alien immigrants,—a tariff for the 
protection of British American population 
against foreign competition. Even Franklin 
was not without fear of danger to the State 
from the inoffensive Pennsylvania Germans, 
many of whom still, indeed, persist in the 


l 


crime of speaking their own language, and 
in some sects continue to be peculiar in their 


dress. 

From the beginning, the Americans have 
been a migratory people. New England- 
ers, as we have seen, planted themselves i 
Westchester and on Long Island, came by 
throngs into East Jersey, and migrated to 
the more southern colonies. So Virgin- 
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The incident is from the Love Stories 
island allied with 


dition of Achilles against Lesbos, an isla r 
THE daughter of the Lesbian king 
Within her bower she watched the war, 
Far off she heard the arrows ring, 
The smitten harness ring afar; 
And, fighting from the foremost car, 
Saw one that smote where all must 
More fair than the Immortals are 
He seemed to fair Pisidicé! 


flee; 


She saw, she loved him, and her heart 
Before Achilles, Peleus’ son, 

Threw all its guarded gates apart, 
A maiden fortress lightly won! 

And, ere that day of fight was done, 
No more of land or faith recked she, 

But joyed in her new life begun,— 
Her life of love, Pisidicé! 


In havens of that hau 
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ians helped to people Maryland and North 
Carolina, migrated northward to New York, 
and, even before the Revolution, 1 to 
look wistfully over the mountain barrier into 
the great interior valley. New York Dutch 
migrated to South Carolina ; some of them set. 
tled also in Maine, Pennsylvania, and Mar 

land; while Pennsylvanians, excited by fear of 
Indian massacre during the French wars, o 

cupied much of the mountain and “ piedmont 

regions of the colonies to the southward. It 
is said that of three thousand five hundred 
militiamen of Orange County in North ¢ 
olina, during the Revolution, every mai 

a native of Pennsylvania. There w 
cessant movement to and fro of people s 
ing to better their condition. Once the 

ropean had broken away from his moor 
of centuries, 


| new 
nent piqued him, and he became 
This instability as to place remains yet 
American character. ‘The mental alert: 
which comes of changing circumstances, ! 
scenes, and unexpected difficulties, was « 
remarked by travelers as characteristi 
the native of the colonies. 
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who preserved fragments of a lost e] 


roy. 


She took a gift into her hand, 
As one that had boon to crav 
She stole across the ruined land 
Where lay the dead without a gr 
And Achilles’ hand she gave 
Her gift, the secret postern’s key. 
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ve, 
to 
“To-morrow let me be thy slave! 
Moaned to her love Pisidicé. 


Ere dawn the Argives’ clarion call 

Rang down Methymna’s burning street; 
They slew the sleeping warriors all, 

They drove the women to the fleet, 
Save one, that to Achilles’ feet 

Clung, but, in sudden wrath, cried h 
“For her no doom but death is meet.” 

And there men stoned Pisidicé. 


1 
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nted coast, 


Amid the myrtles of the shore, 


The moon sees many 
Love’s outcast now 
The silence hears the 
Their hour of dear-l 
The waves lull, ’neath 
To dreamless rest, I 


a maiden ghost,— 
and evermore. 
shades deplore 
ought love; but thee 
thine olives hoar, 
isidicé ! 
Andrew Lang. 
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hanging limp and turned ird, A 
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| - in Paris, in the spring of 1878, 1 
aary 


an accident in a circus, which for 
me renounce all athletic exhibi 

re stationed side by side 

a spring-board, and the 
gymnasts ran and turned 
; from the spring over the horses, 
tiress spread on the ground 

one finely developed young 

at applause every time hx 

He would shoot forward in 

javelin, and in his flight curl up 

turn over directly above the mattress, 


x on his feet as lightly as a bird. This 


went on for some minutes, and at each 
ind of applause the favorite seemed to exe 
ite his leap with increased skill and grace. 
Finally, he was seen to gather himself little 
arther in the background than usual, evi 
dently to prepare for a better start. The in- 
stant his turn came, he shot out of the crowd 
% attendants and launched himself into the 
with tremendous momentum. Almost 
licker than the eye could follow him, he 
ud turned and was dropping to the ground, 
is arms held above his head, which hung 
slightly forward, and his legs stretched to 
neet the shock of the elastic mattress. 
But this ttme he had jumped an inch too 
His feet struck just on the edge of the 
nattress, and he was thrown violently for 
vard, doubling up on the ground with a dull 
imp, which was heard all over the immense 
iuditorium. He remained a second or two 
motionless, then sprang to his feet. and.as 
juickly sank to the ground again. The ring 
ittendants and two or three gymnasts rushec 
to him and took him up. The clown, in even 
ig dress, personating the mock ring-master, 
conventional spotted merryman, and a 
stalwart evmnast in buff fleshings, bore the 
drooping form of the favorite in their arms, 
ind, followed by the by-standers, who offered 
ineffectual assistance, carried the wounded 
man across the ring and through the draped 
ich under the music gallery. Under any 
other circumstances the group would have 
‘xcited a laugh, for the audience was in that 
ondition of almost hysterical excitement 
when only the least effort of a clown is neces- 
sary to cause a wave of laughter. But the 
moment the wounded man was lifted from 
the ground, the whole strong light from the 
brilliant chandelier struck full on his right 
leg dangling from the knee, with the foot 
Vou. XXV.—71. 
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could call it w 
my mind’s eve ; 


ical vision. Whenever | 


dim, very dim, memory 


my mind, which I could neve 


Two months |: 


ter, I 


Rue Richelieu, when 
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me and a little behu 


rian if ] wasa Magyar. I tu 


swer no, surprised at being t 
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beheld tl ly 


1c disabled circus 


upon me, the moment I s: 
1 Turin t 


had seen him i 


My surprise at the sudden 


the gymnast w 


vexation at being 


He began to 


1 
netried 
> construed 


apologi re for stopping 


and was moving away, when I asked 
about the accident, remarking that I 


present on the 


e 


deep 


rolled 


rs did 


spoken to b strang 


vening of his muisfort 


My next question, put in order to d 


him, was: 
“Why did you 


the reply. 
This was true. 


ask if I was a Hungari 
i. > > . , > 9 ” 
Because you wear a Hungarian hat, 


I happened to have 


on ¢é 
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little, round, soft felt hat, which I had _ pur- 
chased in Buda Pesth. 

“ Well, but what if I were Hungarian ?” 

* Nothing ; only I was lonely and wanted 
company, and you looked as if I had seen 
you somewhere before. You are an artist, 
are you not ?’ 

I said I 
guessed it. 

“7 can’t explain how it is,” he said, 
I always kno¥® them. Are you doing 
thing ?’ 

“No,” | replied. 

“Perhaps I may get you something to 
“ What is your line ?” 

‘** Figures,” I answered, unable to divine 
how he thought he could assist me. 

This reply seemed to puzzle him a little, 
and he continued : 

* Do you nde or do the trapeze ? ” 

It was my turn now to look dazed, and it 
might easily have been gathered, from my 
expression, that I was not flattered at being 
taken for a artist. However, as he 
apparently did not notice any change in my 
face, I explained without further remark that 
[ was a painter. The explanation did not 
seem to disturb him any: he was evidently 
acquainted with the profession, and looked 
upon it as kindred to his own. 

\s walked along through the 
open quadrangle of the Tuileries, 1 had an 
opportunity of studying his general appear- 
ance. He neatly and, though 
pale, was apparently in good health. Not- 
withstanding a painful limp, his carriage was 
erect and his movements denoted great phys- 
ical strength. On the bridge over the Seine 
we paused for a moment 2nd leaned on the 
parapet, and thus, for the first time, stood 
nearly face to face. He looked earnestly at 
me a moment without speaking, and then, 
shouting “ Zorize” so loudly and earnestly as 
to attract the gaze of all the passers, he seized 
me by the hand, and continued to shake it 
and repeat “ Zarzvo” over and over again. 

This word cleared up my befogged memory 
like magic. There was no longer any mys- 
tery about the man before me. The impulse 
which now drew us together was only the 
unconscious souvenir of an earlier acquaint- 
ance, for we had met before. With the vision 
of the Italian city, which came distinctly to 
my eyes at that moment, came also to my 
mind every detail of an incident which had 
long since passed entirely from my thoughts. 


was, and asked him how he 
“but 


any- 


do,” 


he suggest¢ cl. 


sawdust 


we creat 


was dressed, 


It was during the Turin carnival, in 1875, 
that I happened to stop over for a day and a 
night, on my way down from Paris to Venice. 
The festival was uncommonly dreary, for the 
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air was chilly, the sky gray and gloomy, and 
there was a total lack of spontaneity in th: 
popular spirit. The gaudy dec orations of th: 
Piazza and the Corso, the numberless shows 
and booths, and the brilliant costumes, could 
not make it appear a 
mirth, for the note of discord in the hearts of 
the people was much too strong. King Car 
nival’s might was on the wane, and ncitl 
the influence of the Church no: 
agement of the State was able to bolster 
the superannuated monarch. ‘There 
communicativeness in even what li 
there was going, and the 
a tedious As | 
in rather a melancholy ist at 
the cavalcade, I saw the flami 
posters of a circus, and 
saved, for I had a great 
ring. An hour later I was 
cheerfully lighted amphitheater, and the 
performance of the trained stallions was goi 
had seen it a hundred times befor 
the “ Celebrated Cypriot Brothers 
Bare-back Riders” came ti | 


y into the ring, light 
roun 


t 
t 


season of jollity and 


the encour 


one, Was 
mood, yt 
close ot 
knew my day 
fondness 


seated 


on as | 
At last, 
the | 
ping gracefu 
upon 
the narrow circle like the 
now apart, performing 


ous feats of strength 


niversal 
ll 


two black horses, and were oft ; 


wind, 


the 


now toge ther, 
while marve 
It required 1 
study to discover that there was no relation 
ship between the two performers. One of 
them was a heavy, gross, dark-skinned m 
with the careless bearing of who | 
been nursed in a circus. The other was 
small, fair-haired youth of nineteen o1 

years, with limbs as straight and as shapel 
as the Narcissus, and with joints like tl 
wiry-limbed fauns. His head was round, a1 
his face of a type never 
called bevutiful, although it was strong in 
feature and attractive in expression. Hi: 
eyes were small and twinkling, his eyebrows 
heavy, and his mouth had a peculiar proud 
curl in it | 


of one 


which would 


never disturbed by 
the tame smile of the practiced performe! 
He evidently a foreigner. He went 
through his acts with wonderful readine 
and with slight effort, and, while appa 
ently enjoying keenly the exhilaration of 
applause, he showed no trace of the d/as 
bearing of the old stager. In nearly every 
act that followed he took a prominent part. 
On the trapeze, somersaulting over horses 
placed side by side, grouping with his so 
called brother and a small lad, he did his full 
share of the work, and, when the programme 
was ended, he came among the audience to 
sell photographs while the lottery was being 
drawn. 

As usual during the carnival, there was a 


which was 


was 
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lottery arranged by the manager of the circus, 
and every ticket had a number which entitled 
the holder to a chance in the prizes. When 
young gymnast came in turn to me, 
radiant in his salmon fleshings and blue 
trunks, with slippers and bows to match, I 
could not help asking him if he was an 

Italian. 
«“ No, signore, Magyar!” he replied, and I 
hortly found that his knowledge of Italian 
as limited to a dozen words. I occupied 
him by selecting photographs, and, 
much to his surprise, spoke to him in his 
native tongue. When he learned I had been 
in Hungary, he was greatly pleased, and the 
impatience of other customers for the photo- 
graphs was the only thing that prevented him 
rom becoming communicative immediately. 
he left me I slipped into his hand my 
lotterv-ticket, with the remark that I never 
d any luck, and hoped he would. 
numbers meanwhile, 
rawn, the prizes being arranged in t 
of their value, each ticket taken from the hat 
noting a prize, until all were distnbuted. 
“Number twenty-eight!—a_ pair 
'? « Number sixteen—three bottles of 
“ Number one hundred and 
rhty-four —candlesticks and bottles 
vermouth!” “ Number four hundred and 
n—three bottles of vermouth and a set of 
jewelry !” “ Number three hundred and nine- 
n—five bottles of vermouth!” and 
anything 


the 


some 


} 


rhe were, rapidly 
" 


ne Ore ler 


of elegant 
vases. 
oe 
vermouth - 
two 


so on, 
‘with more bottles of vermouth than 
Indeed, each prize had to be floated on 
few liters of the Turin specialty, and I 
gan to think that perhaps it would have 
‘n better, after all, not to have given my 
cus friend the ticket, if he to draw 
drink with it 
Many prizes were called out, and at last 
only two numbers remained. ‘The excitement 
was now intense, and it did not diminish when 
he conductor of the lottery announced that 
last two numbers would draw the 
great prizes of the evening, namely : An order 
na ‘Turin tailor for a suit of clothes, and an 
order on a jeweler for a gold watch and chain. 
The first of these two last numbers was taken 
out of the hat. 
* Number twenty-five—order for a 
clothes!” was the announcement. 
['wenty-five had been the number of my 
ticket. I did not hear the last number drawn, 
for the Hungarian was in front of my seat 
trying to press the order on me, and protesting 
against appropriating my good luck. I wrote 
my name on the programme for him, with the 
simple address, U. S. A., persuaded him to 
accept the windfall, and went home. The 
next morning I left town. 


were 


two 


suit of 
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On the occasion of our mutual recognition 
in Paris, the circus-boy began to relate, as 
soon as the first flush of his surprise was over, 
the story of his life since the incident in Turin. 
He had been to New York and Boston, and 
all the large sea-coast towns; to Chi ago, St. 
even to San Francisco; always 
Whenever he had had 
United had 


Louis, and 
with a circus company. 
an opportunity in the 
asked for news of me. 
“ The United States is so la 
with a sigh. “ Every one told me that, 
I showed the ‘urin programme 
name on it.” 
rhe reason 
gramme and tried to find me in 
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potn 
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ariv« 
and often 


eighteen hours of hard work, he received only 


io a 
up ana 


next stopping-place. For sixteen, 


his food and his periorming clothes. When he 


was counted as one of th troupe his auties 


ut he t only enoug 
with 
. with 
working-suit and his performing 
could not hope to escap¢ 
bondage. The luck of 
had put him on his feet. 
“All Hungarians 
said, “and when | 
American [ knew that good fortune had 
begun in earnest. Of course, I believed Amer 
ica to be the land of plenty, and there could 
this than the 
t American 


periect 


h money 
difficulty. 


, 
no ciotnes 


saw that you were 


] ! 
my I 


have been no stronger proof of 

generosity with which you, the fir 
I had ever seen, gave me, a r, 
such a valuable prize. When I remembered 
the number of the ticket and the letter in 
the alphabet, Y, to which this number corre- 


sponds, I Was ¢ 


ngel 


stra 


+} 


lazed at the s gnihcance of the 
omen, and resolved at once to seek my for- 
tune in the United States. I sold the order 
on the tailor for money enough to buy a suit 
of ready-made clothes and pay my fare to 
Genoa. From this port [| worked my passage 
to Gibraltar, and thence, after performing a 
few weeks in a small English circus, I went 
to New York in a fruit-vessel. As long as I 
was in America everything prospered with 
me. I made a great deal of money and spent 
a great deal. After a couple of years I went 
to London with a company, and there lost 
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my pay and my position by the failure of the 
manager. In England my good luck all left 
me. Circus-people are too plenty there ; 
sverybody is an artist. I could scarcely get 
anything to do in my line, so I drifted over 
to Paris.” 

We prolonged our stroll for an hour, for, 
although I did not anticipate any pleasure 
or profit from continuing the acquaintance, 
there was yet a certain attraction in his sim- 
plicity of manner and in his naive faith in the 
value of my influence on his fortunes. Before 
we parted he expressed again his ability to 
get me something to do, but I did not credit 
his statement enough to correct the impres 
sion that I was in need of employment. At 
his earnest solicitation I gave him my ad- 
dress, conc ealing, as well as I could, my re- 
luctance to encourage an acquaintance which 
could not result in anything but annoyance. 

One day passed, and two, and, on the 
third morning, the porter showed him to my 
room. 

“T have found you work!” he cried, 
the first breath. 

Sure enough, he had been to a. Polish ac- 
quaintance who knew a countryman, a copy- 
ist in the Louvre. This copyist had a super- 
abundance of orders, and was glad to get 
some one to help him finish them in haste. 
My gymnast was so much elated over liis 
success at finding occupation for me that I 
hadn’t the heart to tell him that I was at leis- 
ure only while hunting a studio. I therefore 
promised to go with him to the Louvre some 
day, but I always found an excuse for not 
going. 

For two or three weeks we met at inter 
vals. At various times, thinking he was in 
want, I pressed him to accept the loan of a 
few francs; but he always stoutly refused. 
We went together to his lodging-house, where 
the landlady, an Englishwoman, who boarded 
most of the circus people, spoke of her “* poor, 
dear Mr. Nodge,” as she called him, in quite 
a maternal way, and assured me that he had 
wanted for nothing, and should not so long 
as his wound disabled him. In the course of 
a few days I had gathered from him a com- 
plete history of his circus-life, which was full 
of adventure and hardship. He was, as I had 
thought then, somewhat of a novice in the 
circus business at the time we met in Turin, 
having left his home less than two years 
before. He had indeed been associated as a 
regular member of the company only a few 
months, after having served a difficult and 
wearing apprenticeship. He was born in Ko- 
loszvar, where his father was a professor in 
the university, and there he grew up with 
three brothers and a sister, in a comfortable 


home. He always had had a great desire t 
see travel, and, from early childhood, devel 
oped a special fondness for gymnastic feats, 
The thought of a circus made him fairly wild 
On rare occasions a traveling show visited 
Transylvanian town, and his parents with dif 
culty restrained him from following the circus 
away. At last, in 1873, one show, more con 
plete and more brilliant than any one befor 
seen there, came in on the newly opened rail 
way, and he, now a man, went away with it 
unable longer to restrain his passion for th 
profession. Always accustomed to horses, and 
already a skillful acrobat, he was immediately 
accepted by the manager as an apprenticc 
and, after a season in Roumania and a dis 
astrous trip through Southern Austria, they 
came into Northern Italy, where I met him. 
Whenever he spoke of his early life 
always became quiet and depressed, and, t 
a long time, ] believed that he brooded oy 
his mistake in exchanging a happy ho 
for the vicissitudes of Bohemia. It came ou 
slowly, however, that he was haunted by a su 
perstition, a Strange and ingenious one, whicl 
Was yet not without a certain show of reason 
for its existence. Little by little I learned the 
following facts about it: His father was of 
pure Szeklar, or original Hungarian, stock, as 
dark-skinned as a Hindoo, and his mother 
was from one of the families of Western Hu 
gary, with probably some Saxon blood in her 
veins. His three brothers were dark like his 
father, but he and his sister were blondes 
He was born with a peculiar red mark on his 
right shoulder, directly over the scapular. ‘I 
mark was shaped like a forked stick. His father 
had received a wound in the insurrection of 
*48, a few months before the birth of him, th« 
youngest son, and this birth-mark reproduced 
the shape of the father’s scar. Among Hungar 
ians his father passed for a very learned mat 
He spoke fluently German, French, and Latin 
(the language used by Hungarians in commot 
communication with other nationalities), and 
took great pains to give his children ar 
acquaintance with each of these tongues 
Their earliest playthings were French alpha 
bet-blocks, and the set which served as 
toys and tasks for each of the elder brothers 
came at last to him as his legacy. The letters 
were formed by the human figure in different 
attitudes, and each block had a little couplet 
below the picture, beginning with the letter 
on the block. ‘The Y represented a gymnast 
hanging by his hands to a trapeze, and, being 
a letter which does not occur in the Hunga 
rian language except in combinations, excited 
most the interest and imagination of the 
youngsters. Thousands of times did they 
practice the grouping of the figures on the 


I 
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blocks, and the Y always served as a model 
for trapeze exer ises. My friend, on account 
his birth-mark, which resembled a rude Y, 
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was early dubbed by his brothers with the 
nickname Yatil, this being the first words of 
the French couplet printed below the picture 
Learning the French by heart, they believed 
the ¥ a-éé/ to be one word, and, with boyish 
fondness for nicknames, saddled the young- 
est with this. It is easy to understand how 
1¢ shape of this letter, borne on his body in 
1 indelible mark, and brought to his mind 
very moment of the day, came to seem in 
some way connected with his life. As he 
rew up in this belief he became more and 
more superstitious about the letter and about 
everything in the remotest way connected 
with it 

The first great event of his life was joining 
the circus, and to this the letter Y mere or 
less directly led him. He left home on his 
twenty-fifth birthday, and twenty-five was the 
number of the letter Y in the block-alphabet. 

rhe second great event of his life was the 
Turin lottery, und the number of the lucky 
ticket was twenty-five. “ ‘The last sign given 
me,” he said, “ was the accident in the circus 
here.” As he spoke, he rolled up the nght leg 
of his trowsers, and there, on the outside of 
the calf, about midway between the knee and 
ankle, was a red scar forked like the letter Y. 

From the time he confided his superstition 
to me he sought me more than ever. I must 
confess to feelihg, at each visit of his, a little 
constrained and unnatural. He seemed to 
lean on me as a protector, and to be hungry 
all the time for an intimate sympathy I could 
never give him. Although I shared his secret, 
I could not lighten the burden of his super- 
stition. His wound had entirely healed, but, 
as his leg was still weak and he still contin- 
tinued to limp a little, he could not resume 
his place in the circus. Between brooding 
over his superstition and worrying about his 
accident, he grew very despondent. ‘The cli 
max of his hopelessness was reached when 
the doctor told him at last that he would 
never be able to vault again. The fracture 
had been a severe one, the bone having pro- 
truded through the skin. The broken parts 
had knitted with great difficulty, and the leg 
would never be as firm and as elastic as be- 
fore. Besides, the fracture had slightly short- 
ened the lower leg. His circus career was 
therefore ended, and he attributed his mis 
fortune to the ill-omened letter Y. 

Just about the time of his greatest despond- 
ency, war was declared between Russia and 
and Turkey. The Turkish embassadors were 
drumming up recruits all over Western Europe. 
News came to the circus boarding-house that 











good riders were wanted for the Turkish 
mounted gensdarmes. Nagy resolved to enlist, 
and we went together to the ‘Turkish em- 
bassy. He was enrolled after only 
ficial examination, and was directed to present 
foll wing day to em rk for 
go Wi h 
bade him 
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himself on the 
Constantinople. 


He begged me to 
him to the rendezvous, and 


adieu. As I was shaking his hand he showed 
me the certificate given him by the Turkish 


embassador. It | ore t! e d ite of M: yy 96. and 


at the bottom was a signature in Turkish char- 


acters whi h could be readily distort 


Imagination into a rude and scrawling Y. 


\ series of events occurring immediately 
after Nagy left for Constantinople resulted in 
my own unexpected departure in a civil capa 
ity for the seat of war in the Russian lines. Th 
line of ] 
of the circus-rider h 
it the time, but in the excitement of the ‘Turk 
ish campaign I entirely forgot thecircumstance. 
[ do not, indeed, recall any thought of Nagy 
during the first five months in the field. The 
day after the fall of Plevna I rode through 
the deserted earth-works toward the town. 
The dead were lying where they had fallen 


curious COMcidences In the ¢ Xp rience 


i ImMpre sseaime very mucn 


in the dramatic and useless sortie of the day 
before. ‘The dead on a battle-field always ex 


cite fresh interest, no matter i the spectae le 


be an every-day one, and | rode slowly 
along I studied the attitudes of the fallen 
bodies, speculating on the relation between 


the death-poses and the last in 

. + +} >.) } 
animated the living frame. Behind a rude 
’ 


barricade of wagons and household goods, 


pulse that had 


part of the train of non-combatants which 
Osman Pasha had ordered to accompany the 
army in the sortie, a great number of dead 
lay in confusion. The peculiar position of 
one of these instantly attracted my eye. H¢ 
had fallen on his face against the barricade, 
with both arms stretched above his head, 
evidently killed instantly. The figure on the 
alphabet-block, described by the circus-rider, 
came immediately to my mind. My heart beat 
as I dismounted and looked at the dead man’s 
face. It was a genuine Turk. 

rhis incident revived my 
life of the circus-rider, and gave me an im 


nterest in the 


pulse to look among the prisoners to see if 
by chance he might be with them. I spent a 
couple of days in distributing tobacco and 
bread in the hospitals and among the thirty 
thousand wretches herded shelterless in the 
snow. ‘There were some of the mounted gens- 
darmes among them, and I even found sev- 
eral Hungarians ; but none of them had ever 
heard of the circus-rider. 

The passage of the Balkans was a campaign 
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full of excitement, and was accompanied by 
so much hardship, that selfishness got entirely 
the upper hand of me, and life became a 
battle for physical comfort. After the passage 
of the mountain range, we went ahead so fast 
that I had little opportunity, even if I had 
the enterprise, to look among the few prison- 
ers for the circus-rider. 

Time passed, and we were at the end of a 
three days’ fight near Philippopolis, in the 
middle of January. Suleiman Pasha’s army, 
defeated, disorganized, and at last disbanded, 
though to that day still unconquered, had fin- 
ished the tragic act of its last campaign with 
the heroic stand made in the foot-hills of the 
Rhodope Mountains, near Stanimaka, south of 
Philippopolis. A long month in the terrible 
cold, on the, summits of the Balkan range ; the 
forced retreat through the snow after the bat- 
tle of Taskosen ; the neck-and-neck race with 
the Russians down the valley of the Maritza; 
finally, the hot little battle on the river-bank, 
and the two days of hand-to-hand struggle in 
the vineyards of Stanimaka—this was a cam- 
paign to break the constitution of any soldier. 
Days without food, nights without shelter 
from the mountain blasts, always marching 
and always fighting, supplies and baggage 
lost, ammunition and artillery gone,—human 
nature could hold out no longer, and the 
‘Turkish army dissolved away into the defiles 
of the Rhodopes. Unfortunately for her, 
Turkey has no literature to chronicle, no art 
to perpetuate the heroism of her defenders. 

‘The incidents of that short campaign are 
too full of horror to be related. Not only 
did the demon of war devour strong men, but 
found dainty morsels for its bloody maw 
in innocent women and children. Whole 
families, crazed by the belief that capture was 
worse than death, fought in the ranks with 
the soldiers. Women ambushed in coverts shot 
the Russians as they rummaged the captured 
trains for much-needed food. Little children, 
thrown into the snow by the flying parents, 
died of cold and starvation, or were tram- 
pled to death by passing cavalry. Such a 
useless waste of human life has not been 
recorded since the indiscriminate massacres 
of the Middle Ages. 

The sight of human suffering soon blunts 
the sensibilities of any one who lives with it, 
so that he is at last able to look upon it with 
no stronger feeling than that of helplessness. 
Resigned to the inevitable, he is no longer 
impressed by the woes of the individual. He 
looks upon the illness, wounds, and death of 
the soldier as a part of the lot of all combat- 
ants, and comes to consider him an insignifi- 
cant unit of the great mass of men. At last, 
only novelties in horrors will excite his feelings. 


I was riding back from the Stanimaka 
battle-field, sufficiently elated at the prospect 
of a speedy termination of the war—now made 
certain by the breaking up of Suleiman’s army 
—to forget where I was, and to imagine 
myself back in my comfortable apartments in 
Paris. I only awoke from my dream at the 
station where the highway from Stanimaka 
crosses the railway line about a mile south of 
Philippopolis. The great wooden barracks 
had been used as a hospital for wounded Turks, 
and, as I drew up my horse at the door, the 
last of the lot of four hundred, who had been 
starving there nearly a week, were being 
placed upon carts to be transported to 
the town. The road to Philippopolis was 
crowded with wounded and refugees. Peasant 
families struggled along with all their house. 
hold goods piled upon a single cart. Ammuni- 
tion wagons and droves of cattle, rushing 
along against the tide of human _ beings, 
toward the distant bivouacs, made the cor 
fusion hopeless. Night was fast coming on, 
and, in company with a Cossack, who was, lik 
myself, seeking the headquarters of General 
Gourko, I made my way through the tangle 
of men, beasts, and wagons toward the town, 
It was one of those chill, wet days of winter 
when there is little comfort away from a blaz 
ing fire, and when good shelter for the night 
is an absolute necessity. The drizzle had 
drenched my garments, and the snow-mud 
had soaked my boots. Sharp custs of piercing 
wind drove the cold mist along, and as the 
temperature fell in the late afternoon, th: 
slush of the roads began to stiffen and _ the 
fog froze where it gathered. Every motion of 
the limbs seemed to expose some unpro- 
tected part of the body to the cold and wet 
No amount of exercise that was possible with 
stiffened limbs and in wet garments would warm 
the blood, Leading my horse, I splashed along, 
holding my arms away from my body, and 
only moving my benumbed fingers to wipe 
the chill drip from my face. It was weather 
to take the courage out of the strongest man, 
and the sight of the soaked and shivering 
wounded, packed in the jolting carts or lim] 
ing through the mud, gave me, hardened as | 
was, a painful contraction of the heart. ‘The 
best I could do was to lift upon my worn-out 
horse one brave young fellow who was hob- 
bling along with a bandaged leg. Followed 
by the Cossack, whose horse bore a similar 
burden, I hurried along, hoping to get uncer 
cover before dark. At the entrance to the 
town numerous camp-fires burned in the 
bivouacs of the refugees, who were huddled 
together in the shelter of their wagons, trying 
to warm themselves in the smoke of the wet 
fuel. I could see the wounded, as they were 
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jolted past in the heavy carts, look longingly 

at the kettles of boiling maize which made 
the evening meal of the houseless natives. 

Inside the town, the wounded and the 

refugees were still more miserable than those 

had passed on the way. Loaded carts 

blocked the streets. Every house was occu- 

pied and the narrow sidewalks were crowded 

Russian soldiers, who looked wretched 

enough in their dripping overcoats, as they 

stamped their rag-swathed feet. At the corner, 

in front of the great Khan, motley groups of 

Grecks, Bulgarians, and Russians were gath- 

ered, listlessly watching the line of hobbling 

wounded as they turned the corner to find 

ily among the carts, up the hill to the 

near the Konak. By the time | 

iched the Khan the Cossack who acccom 

me had fallen behind in the con- 

and, without waiting for him, I pushed 

ding in the gutter, dragging my 

the bridle. Half-way up the hill I 

crowd of natives watching with curiosity 

two Russian guardsmen and a Turkish pris 

Ihe latter was evidently exhausted, 

in the freezing mud of 

street. Presently the soldiers shook him 

and him forcibly to his feet, 

half supporting him between them, they 

moved slowly along, the ‘Turk balancing on his 


raised 


stiffened legs, and swinging from side to side. 

\ most wretched object he was to look at. 

had neither boots nor fez. His feet were 

and his trowsers was torn off near the 

and hung in tatters around his mud 

i legs. An end of the red sash fas- 

to his waist trailed far behind in the 

A blue cloth jacket hung loosely from 

his shoulders, and his hands and wrists dan- 

gled from the ragge | sleeve His head rolled 

round at each movement of the body, and 

at short intervals the muscles of the neck 

would rigidly contract. All at once he drew 

himself up with a shudder and sank down in 
the mud again. 

The guardsmen were themselves near the 
end of their strength, and their patience was 
well nigh finished as well. Rough mountain 
marching had torn the soles from their boots, 

great unsightly wraps of raw-hide and 
bound on their feet. ‘The thin, 
worn overcoats, burned in many 
flapped dismally against their ankles; and 
their caps, beaten out of shape by many 
storms, clung drenched to their heads. They 
were in no condition to help any one to walk, 
for they could scarcely get on alone. They 
stood a moment shivering, yes at each 
other, shook their heads as if discouraged, 
and proceeded to rouse the Turk by hauling 
him upon his feet again. The three moved 


rags were 


plac cs, 


on a few yards, and the prisoner fell again, 
and the same operation was repeated. All 
this time I was crowding nearer and nearer, 
and as I got within a half-dozen paces, the 
Turk fell once more, and this time lay at full 
length in the mud. The guardsmen tried to 
rouse him by shaking, but in vain. Finally, 
atienc pricked him 
with his bayonet on the lower pa the ribs 
exposed by the raising of the et as he fell 
I was now near enough to t, and with a 
sudden clutch I pulled the guardsman away, 
whirled him around, and stood in his place 


one of them, losing all 


As | was StOO} ing over 
1 all 


himself slowly, ck 

of the | ture, and turned 
beseeching look, which changed 
something like joy 
a death-like pallor spread ovet 


anda s irpris 


he sank back again with a gt 


a suffering 
they did 
volunteer any assistance, so 
wounded Russian down from my 
natives rath sternly 


gume! 
lem to 

rnered 
man and « 
the soldiers, 
an othncer, 
tion. As 
the horse, | 
cround. I noticed then 
tied around his left shoulder, w 
Supported in the saddle by tw 
side, his head falling forward 
wounded prisoner was carri 
tenderness to the Stafford Hi: 
the Konak. As we moved sl 
I looked back, and saw th« 
sitting on the mudd) 
guns leaning against their should 
much exhausted to go either way 

I found room for my charge in 
upper rooms of the hospital, wher 
washed and put int | 
wound proved to | 
bullet had passed thr 
the 
head of the humerus 
the arm would have 
remove the upper quarter 

The next morning I went 
to see what had become of the wounded 
incident of the previous eveniag 
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man, for the 
made a deep impression on my mind. As 
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I walked through the corridor I saw a group theless, he awoke slowly, very slowly, the 
around a temporary bed in the corner. Some surgeon meanwhile putting the stitches jn 
one was evidently about to undergo an oper- the incision, At last he raised his eyelids 
ation, for an assistant held at intervals a and made a movement with his lips. Wit! 
great cone of linen over a haggard face on deliberate movement he surveyed the circle 
the pillow, and a strong smell of chloroform of faces gathered closely around the 
filled the air. As I approached, the surgeon ‘There was something in his eyes whicl 
turned around, and, recognizing me, with a an irresistible attraction for me, and |] 
nod and a smile said, “ We are at work on forward to await his gaze. As his eyes 
your friend.” While he was speaking, he bared mine they changed as if a sudden light 
the left shoulder of the wounded man, and I struck them, and the stony stare gave way 
saw the holes made by the bullet as it passed a look of intelligence and recognition. 
from the pectoral into the upper part of the through the beard of a season’s growtl 


deltoid. Without waiting longer, the surgeon behind the haggard mask before me 


made a straight cut downward from near the at once the circus-rider of Turin and 
acromion through the thick fiber of the del- 1 remember being scarcely excited or 
toid to the bone. He tried to sever the prised at the meeting, for a great sen 
tendons to slip the head of the humerus from irresponsibility came over me, and I inv 
the socket, but failed. He wasted no time tarily accepted the coincidence as a matter 
in further trial, but made a second incision of course. He tried in vain to speak, but 
from the bullet-hole diagonally to the middle held up his right hand and feebly made wit 
of the first cut, and turned the pointed flap his fingers the sign of the letter which 
thus made up over the shoulder. It was now played such a part in the story of his 
easy to unjoint the bones, and but a moment’s Even at that instant the light left his ey 
work to saw off the shattered piece, tie the and something like a veil seemed drawn 
severed arteries and bring the flap again into them. With the instinctive energy wl 
its place. possesses every one when there is a chance 
‘There was no time to pause, for the sur- saving human life, we redoubled our efiorts t 
geon began to fear the effects of the chloro- restore the pati to consciousness. But 
form on the patient. We hastened to revive while we strove to feed the flame with some 
him by every possible means at hand, throw- of our own vitality, it flickered and 
ing cold water on him and warming his hands leaving the hue of ashes where the rosy 
and feet. Although under the influence of of life had been. His heart was paralyze« 
chloroform to the degree that he was insen As I turned away, my eye caught the sur 
sible to pain, he had not been permitted to geon’s incision, which was now plainly visib 
lose his entire consciousness, and he appeared on the left shoulder. The cut was in the form 
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to be sensible of what we were doing. Never- of the letter Y 
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THE warrior frowned and pressed his temples gray ; 
*“ Enough,” he cried, “ away with love—away!” 


A boy from play by fondest kiss beguiled, 
* Mother, I'll love thee ever!” spake the child 


\ maiden gazed into the night sky wide— 
“Oh, I will love him when he comes!” she sighed. 


These three moved on along the way of life 
A fair face lured the soldier from his strife, 


Upon a tomb was carved the sweet child’s name, 
he lover to the maiden never came. 
John Vance Cheney. 
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HELEN woke the next morning with th« 
overnight ache still at her heart: she won- 
dered that she could have thought of leaving 
her father; but when she opened her shutters 
and let in the light, she was aware of a change 
that she could not help sharing. It was the 
wind that had changed, and was now east; 
the air was fresh and sparkling ; the homicidal 
sunshine of the day before lay in the streets 
and on the house fronts as harmless as painted 
sunshine in a picture. Another day might 
transform all again; the tidal wave of life 
that the sea had sent from its deep cisterns 
out over the land might ebb as quickly, and 
the world find itself old and haggard and 
suffering once more; but while it lasted, this 
respite was a rapture. 

Helen came down with something of it in 
her face, the natural unreasoned and unrea 
soning hopefulness of young nerves rejoicing 
in the weather’s mood; but she began at 
breakfast by asking her father if he did not 
think it was rather crazy for her to be start 
ing off for Beverly the very day after she 
had got home for good, and had just un- 
packed everything. She said she would go 
only on three conditions: first, that he felt 
perfectly well ; second, that he would be sure 
to come down on Saturday; and third, that 
he would be sure to bring her back with him 
on Monday. 

“ T don’t think I could stand Marian Butler 
in her present semi-fluid state more than three 
days; and I wouldn’t consent to leave you, 
papa, except that while you’re worrying over 
business you'd really rather not have me 
about ? Would you ?” 

Her father said he 
her about. 

“Oh yes; of course,” said Helen. “ But 
don’t you see, I’m trying to make it a virtue 
to go, and I can’t go unless I do?” 

He laughed with her at her hypocrisy. 
They agreed that this was ‘Thursday the 15th, 
and that he should come down on Saturday 
the 17th, and that he would let nothing de- 
tain him, and that he would come in time 
for dinner, and not put it off, as he would be 
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sure to do, till the last train. Helen gave him 
a number of charges as to his health and his 
hours of work, and bade him, if he did not 
feel perfectly well, to telegraph her instantly. 
When he started down town she made him 
promise to drive home. After the door closed 
upon him, she wondered that she had ever 
allowed herself to think of leaving him, and 
indignantly dismissed the idea 
Beverly ; but she went on and packed her 
trunk so as to have it ready when the express- 
man came for it. She could easily send him 
away, and besides, if she did not go now, 
there was no hope of getting her father off 
for a holiday and 

She quitted the house in time to catch the 
noon train, and rode drearily down to Bev- 
erly, but not without the comfort of feeling 
herself the victim of an inexorable destiny. 
All the way down she was in impulse rushing 
back to Boston, and astonishing Margaret by 
her return, and telling her fathcr that she 
found she could not go, and being fondly 
laughed at by him. She was almost in tears 
when the brakeman shouted out the name of 
the station, and if Marian Butler had not 
been there with her phac ton, in obedienc e to 
the captain’s telegram announcing Helen’s 
arrival, she would have hidden herself some- 
where, and taken the next train back to town. 
As it was, she descended into the embrace 
of her friend, who was so glad to see her that 
she tried to drive through the train, just be- 
ginning to move off, on the track that cressed 
their road, and had to be stopped by the 
baggage-master, who held the pony’s nose 
till the train was well on its way to Portland. 
At the door of the cottage, when the pony 
had drawn up the phaeton there, with a well- 
affected air of being driven up, Mrs. Butler 
met Helen with tender and approving wel- 
come, and said that they could never have 
hoped to get her father to come unless she 
had come first. 

“This change in the weather will b 
thing for him, and you mustn’t worry about 
him,” she said, laying a soothing touch upon 
Helen’s lingering anxieties. “If he has any 
business perplexities, you may be sure he'd 
rather have you out of the way. I have seen 
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something of business perplexities in my time, 
my dear, and I know what they are. I shall 
telegraph to Mr. Butler to bring your father 
in the same train with him, and not give him 
any chance of slipping through his fingers.” 

Mrs. Butler was one of those pale, slight 
ladies, not easily imaginable apart from the 
kind of soft breakfast shawl which she wore, 
and which harmonized with the invalid pur- 
ple under her kind eyes, the homes of habitual 
headache ; and the daughters of the marriage 
Captain Butler had made rather late in life 
with a woman fifteen years younger than 
himself, were as unlike their mother as their 
father was. These large, warm blondes invited 
all the coolness they could with their draperies, 
and stood grouped about her, so many stat 
ues of health and young good looks and per 
petual good-nature, with bangs and frizzes 
over their white foreheads, and shadowing 
their floating, heavily lashed blue eyes. When 
alone they often tended in behavior to an in- 
nocent rowdiness ; they were so amiable, and 
so glad, and so strong, that they could not 
very well keep quiet, and when quiet, espe- 
cially in their mother’s presence, they had a 
knowingly quelled look: in their father’s 
presence they were not expected nor liked to 
be quiet. They admired Helen almost as 
much as they admired their mother. She was 
older than any of them, except Marian, ard 
was believed to be a patron of style and wis- 
dom, who had had lots of offers, and could 
marry avybody. While Helen and _ their 
mother talked together, they listened in 
silence, granting their superiority, with the 
eager humility of well-bred younger girlhood; 
and Marian went to see about lunch. 

Mr. Ray was coming to lunch, and Helen 
was to see him with Marian for the first time 
since their engagement. He was a man she 
had not known very well in Harvard, though 
he was of the class she had danced through 
with. He was rather quiet, and she had not 
formed a flattering opinion of him; some of 
the most brilliant fellows liked him, but she 
had chosen to think him dull. That was some 
years ago, and she had not often met him 
since; he had been away a great deal. 

His quiet seemed to have grown upon him, 
when he appeared, or it might have been the 
contrast of his composure with the tumult of 
the young girls that gave it such a positive 
effect. He seemed the best of friends with 
them all, but in his own way. He spoke little 
and he spoke low; and he could not be got 
to repeat what he said; he always said some- 
thing different the second time, and if he only 
looked as if he were going to speak, his pro- 
spective sisters-in-law fell helplessly silent. 
He was not quite so tall as Marian, and he was 
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much slighter ; she generously prided herself 
upon being unable to wear his gloves, which 
Jessie Butler could just get on. He was a 
very scrupulously perfect man as to his gloves, 
and every part of his dress, which the young 
ladies now criticised in detail, after he had 
paid his duty to Helen and their mother. 
They all used him with a freedom that amused 
Helen, and that was not much short of the 
frankness with which Marian came out and 
planted a large kiss upon his lips, and then, 
without speaking to him, turned to her mother 
with an air of housekeeperly preéccupation 
to ask something about the lunch, and disap- 
peared again. 

Mr. Ray took everything with grave com. 
posure, a little point of light in either of 
his brown eyes, and the slightest curve of 
the small brown mustache that curled tightly 
in over his upper lip, showing his sense from 
time to time of what he must have found 
droll if some one else had been in his place. 
He had an affectionate deference for Mrs. 
Butler that charmed Helen. He carved at 
lunch with a mastery of the difficult art, and 
he was quite at ease in his character of head 
of the family. It gave Helen a sort of shock 
to detect him in pressing Marian’s hand under 
the table ; but, upon reflection, she was not 
sure that she disapproved of it. 

She perceived that she must revise her 
opinion of Mr. Ray. Without being witty, 
his talk was bright and to the last degree 
sensible, with an edge of satire for the young 
girls, to whom, at the same time, he was 
alertly attentive. Helen thought his manner 
exquisite, especially toward herself in 
quality of Marian’s old and valued friend 
was just what the manner of a man in his 
place should be. He talked a 
her, and told her he had spent most of the 
summer on the water, “ which accounts,” she 
mused, “ for his brown little hands, not mi 
bigger than a Jap law student’s, and for that 
perfect mass of freckles.” He said he was ex- 
pecting his boat round from Manchester; and 
he hoped that she would come with the other 
young ladies and take a look at herafter lun 
He said “ boat” so low that Helen could just 
catch the word, and she smiled in consenting 
to go and look at it, for she imagined, from 
his deprecatory tone, that it was something 
like a dory which might have been bestowed 
upon Mr. Ray’s humility by some kindly 
fisherman. Walking to the shore by Helen’s 
side, he said something further about running 
down to Mount Desert in his boat, and 
about one of his men knowing how to broil a 
mackerel pretty well, which puzzled her and 
shook her in her error, just before they came 
upon a vision of snowy duck and paint and 
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shining brasses, straight and slim and exquis- 
ite as Helen herself in line, and light as a bird 
dipped for 2 moment upon the water. A 
small boat put out for them, and they were 
received on board the yacht with grave wel 
come by Mr. Ray, whose simple dress—so 
far hitherto from proclaiming itself nautical in 
cut or color—now appeared perfectly adapted 
to yachting. He did not seem to do the host 
her any more than at Captain Butler’s table, 
but he distinguished himself as his chief guest, 
with a subtle accent in his politeness that gave 
her quick nerves something of the pleasure 
of a fine touch of music. She was now aware 
that she admired Mr. Ray, and she wondered 
if he did not look shorter than he really was. 

She found it quite in character that he 
should have a friend on board whom he had 
not mentioned to any of them, and whom he 
,0w introduced in his most suppressed tones. 
Che friend was a tall young Englishman, in 

» Scotch stuff, and Helen decided at once 

his shoulders sloped too much; he 

ked very far down in his throat, and he 

ui a nervous laugh. Helen discovered that 

had also a shy, askance effect of having 
just looked at you. 

Ray asked the ladies if they would fish, 
and when they would not, he frankly tried to 
entertain them in other ways. It came out 
that he could both play and sing; and he 
jicked on a banjo the air of a Canadian 
oat-song he had learned at Gaspé the sum- 
mer before. That made the girls ask him 
to show his of the Aaditants, and 
Helen thought them very good, and very 
droll, done with vigor and chic. He made the 
afternoon pass charmingly ; but what amused 
Helen most was Marian’s having already got 
his tone about his possessions and accom- 
plishments. Her instinct would not suffer her 
to afflict him by any show of pride in them, 
s of them ; and on the yacht 
here was no approach to endearments be- 

them. “ Really,” thought Helen, 
“Marian will be equal to it, after ail,” and 
began to respect her sex. After supper, 
which Ray offered them on board, and which 
that one of the men who could broil a mackerel 
pretty well served with touches of exquisite 
marine cookery, Helen felt that it would be 
mean to refram any longer. “ Marian,” sl 
whispered to her friend apart, “he is /er- 
ct/” and Marian looked gratefully at her 
ind breathed “ Yes.” 

Helen was generous, but the proximity of 
this prosperous love made her feel very des- 
olate and left behind. The aching tender- 
ness for Robert, which was at the bottom of 
all her moods, throbbed sorer; she must still 
it somehow, and she began to talk with th 
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went on she could not 
young Butler girls, inno 
her under their bangs, 
leal, and that 
Mr. 


ueceper 


Englishman. As sh« 
help seeing that th 
cently wondering at 
were suffering some loss of an 1 
Marian’s averted were reflecting 
Ray’s disapproval, otherwi hidden 
than the sea over which sailed, 

The Englishman, after a moment of awk- 
ward hesitation and apparent self-question, 
seemed to fall an y prey. He presently 
hung about her quite helplessly ; but his help- 
lessness did not make her pity him. “So 
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cyes 


they 


casy 


nice,” he said, as they sat a little apart, after 
Ray had attempted a diversion with another 
Canadian barcarole, “ to be able to do some- 
thing of that kind. But it isn’t very common 
in the States, is it, Miss — Harkness ?” 

“T don’t understand. Do you mean that 
we don’t commonly know Canadian boat 
songs ? I don’t suppose we do.” 

“ No, no; I don’t mean “iat /” replied Mr 
Rainford (if that was the name which Helen 
had caught) “I meant being able to do 
something, you know: to keep the ball roll 
ing, as you say.” 

“Do we say ‘keep 
Helen affected to muse. 

‘I heard it an Americanism,” said 
Mr. Rainford, laughing at the pretence she 
made, with her downward look, of giving his 
vords anxious thought. “I was thinking of 
the Canadians when I spoke. They seem to 
be up to all sorts of things. I was at a place 
last month—Old Beach or Old Orchard — 
something like that— where the Montreal 
people come ; and some of those fellows knew 
no end of things. Songs, hke Mr. Ray’s; and 
tricks ; and — and — well, I don’t know.” 

Helen shook her head. “ No; 
have those accomplishments in the States, as 
We're a 


the ball rolling’ ?” 


was 


we don’t 


you say. erious people.” 


laughed Mr. Rainford. 
ve your own fun, I suppose.” 

f yes. We go to lectures, 
» public school exhibitions, and 


* have our amusements. 
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KNOW, 


rway, 


Rainford seemed carried beyond 


himself by ironical 
* Really, I can’t admit tl 
kind. i Y 
ment at the seaside tha 
very serious.” 
* Indeed! 
asked Helen, 
interest. 
“Oh, surely now, 
don’t expect me to explain it. 
med to understand it; the Cana- 
dian ladies said it was an American institu 
tion.” She did not help him on, and he had 
to get out of the affair as he could. He red 
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dened with the effort. “I must say it seemed 
very pleasant, at least for the two people con- 
cerned” 

“ Oh, only two!” cried Helen. 

The poor young man laughed 
and took up the burden of silliness 
now left wholly to him. “ Yes; 
—always very charming—and 

“ A gentleman always very brilliant 
interesting. Oh, yes!” She turned about on 
her camp-stool with an unconscious air, and 
began to talk to the young Butler girls. Sh 
had provoked his recognition of the situation, 
if he had meant his allusion to sea-side flirt- 
ations for that; but her fretted nerves did not 
resent it the less because she was in the 
wrong. She could have said that there 
nothing in her words, and afterward she did 
say this to herself; but as if he had felt a per- 
sonal edge in them, Mr. Rainford sat 
blank for a moment, then, after some attempts 
at self-recovery in talk with the others, he 
rose and went below. 

“ Ned,” said Marian, “where did you pick 
up that particularly odious Englishman ?” In 
her vexation with Helen it was necessary to 
assail some one. 

“He’s a very good fellow,” said Ray, 
quietly. “I met him in Cairo, first. He’s 
very clever, and remarkably well up in Cop- 
tic—for a lord.” , 

All the Butlers started, as if to pounce 
upon Ray. “ A ord /” they hoarsely breathed, 
with the bitter sense of loss natural to girls 
who might never see a nobleman again. 

“ Why did you introduce him as Mister!’ 


gratefully, 
which sh« 


a young lady 


and 


quite 


demanded Marian, in accents expressive of 


the common anguish; and somehow the 
revelation of her victim’s quality seemed to 
Helen to render the folly and cruelty of her 
behavior more atrociously vulgar; it seemed 
to elevate it into a question of international 
interest. 

“TY said Lord Rainford,” retorted Ray 

“You whispered it!” cried Marian, bitterly. 

* Well, he wont mind your calling him Mr. 
Rainford. I can explain,” said Ray. “ Don’t 
change now,” he added mischievously. 

As if J . er should!” indignantly retorted 
Marian. “And let him know that we’d been 
talking ; boon him! No, he shall remain Mis- 
ter to the end of the chapter with ws. Are 
you going to bring him to the house ?’ 

“]’m going to Salem with him as soon as J 
put you ashore. I’d have asked you to let 
me bring him to lunch if I’d su yposed he was 
on the boat. When I left him at Manchester 
this morning, he talked of going to Boston 
by the cars.” 

“1 think he’s hideous,” said 
all comment on the explanation. 


Marian, for 
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* Not pretty, but precious,” returned Ray, 
tranquilly. “He’s a good fellow, but he 
knows he isn’t good-looking. He’s rather 
sensitive about it, and it makes him nervous 
and awkward with ladi but he’s a very 
sensible fellow among men,” Ray concluded. 

There was a little unpleasant pause, and 
then Ray and Marian began talking ea 
to sselen, as if th ey felt a little ashamed, 

a good deal sorry for her, and were anxious t 
get her to do or say something that w 
bring back their good opinion of her. 

They dropped ar ! 
red off Captain Butler’s place, and Ray 
them ashore in his small boat. Some of 
ried to sit ig the barcarole he had played, 

voices thrilled sadly over 
tide, which was softly ebbing, 
more and more bare the own 
bowlders, heavily with 
rown seaweed. 
in the | f the boat, 
stood ) hold 


chor in a sheet of s 


tressed 
ow < and a 
rose 
1 to Ray to be 

her skirts with 
house 

the veranda ? 


Iped ashore, : 
the other, 

‘Why, who 1 
Why, 


hanc 
ing 
toward the 
mamma 01 
papa!” 

Helen looked round over her 
where she and now they all looked, 
turning his head and mechanically cl 
Marian’s hand. 

Captain Butler was walking up and dow: 
before his wife, who sat listening to what he 
was saying. He was talking very loud and 
very with a sort of ig rap vehem- 
ence ; his reached them, but they could 
not make out his words. He 
if describing some scene, and , roms nly 
stopped, a und threw back his head, and seemed 
to be laughing. 

“What can amus« 
much } Helen 
same time she saw him d 
chief and hide his face 
with his face still hidden. 
which they could see with such distinctness 
and of which they yet remained so ignorant, 
somehow began to overawe them. R 
quickly helped them from the boat. “I am 
going up with you,” he | said, and with a gl 
at Marian, “ Miss ess,” he add 
“wont you take my arm over these rocks ?” 

Helen clung heavi ily to him as she totter 
up the path. “I wonder what has broug 
Captain Butler to-night,” she said tremulously. 
“ He wasn’t to be here till Saturday.” 

“J fancy he’s persuaded your father to 
come with him,” answered Ray. “ Look 
for that stone, Miss Harkness.” 

“Oh, I hope papa isn’t worse again,” 


} . 
snHouid 


sat, 


last, 
tone 


gestic ula 


Captain Butler so 
_ a smile. At 
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Helen, stumbling over it. She hurt herself, 
and was glad of the pain that let her give their 
way to the tears that came into her eyes. 

‘No; I should think he was more likely 
to be better,” said Ray, refusing to see her 
trouble, and really lifting her along. The 
others had fallen behind a little, and these two 
had now reached the gravel drive up to the 
| jazza steps alone. 

[hey saw a quick parley between the cap- 
tain and Mrs. Butler, and he stepped indoors 


through one of the long windows, while she 
came forward to the rail, and called out to 
Marian, “ Your father wants all of you to go 
to the other door, Marian.” 

“Why, mamma?” began Marian. 
cried her mother. “ Don’t ask! 


” 


“Go, go!” 
Edward, bring Helen here! 

“ Yes, it’s some little surprise,” said Ray, 
beginning to laugh. “ Do you like surprises, 
Miss Harkness ?” 

‘ I don’t believe I do,” she answered, trying 
to laugh too. 

Mrs. Butler came forward and took her from 
Ray, motioning or rather looking him aside, 
as she clasped the girl tight in her arms. At 
this moment she saw Captain Butler glance 
stealthily at them from within the room; his 
face was contorted and wet with tears. “ What 
—what is it, Mrs. Butler?” she gasped, 


weakly pulling back a little from her close 
embrace, and facing her 

Chere was an instant in which the elder 
woman dwelt upon her with all of compassion 
und imploring in her eyes. Then she said, 
“ Death, Helen. Your father is dead!” 


Helen’s strength came back. As if many 
lays had passed since she saw him, “ To- 
day ?” she asked, still holding her hand 
against Mrs. Butler’s breast, where she had 
pressed it. 

* At two o'clock.” 

Helen softly loosed herself from Mrs. But- 
ler’s arms, and sat down in the chair near 
which they stood, and looked out upon the 
grounds sloping to the water, the black rocks 
by the shore; the huger rocks that showed 
their backs like sleeping sea-beasts out of the 
smooth water; the yacht darkening against 
the east; far beyond the mm of the sea, a 
light just twinkling up in the invisible tower 
at the horizon’s verge. A thick darkness 
seemed to come down out of the sky over 
ll, but Helen would not let it close upon her. 
She fought the swoon away, and looked up at 
the pitying, suffering face above her. 

“T am glad you told me at once, Mrs. But- 
ler. Thank you,” she said, and sank back in 
her chair, while the other fell on her knees 
beside her, and gathered her to her heart 
again, and wept over her. 


“O my poor, poor « hild! It’s the one cer- 
tain thing in all the world. It wé// be known, 
and it w// be seen. What wouldn’t I have 
given to keep it from you for ever, Helen ? 
You and my Marian were babies together. I 
used to know your mother. You are like a 
daughter to me.” Helen passively submitted 
to the caresses, to the kisses, dropped with 
tears upon her pale cheeks, but she did not 
say anything, or try to reply. “ But it was not 
to be kept,” Mrs. Butler went on. “ It could 
not be hidden, and it seemed the mercifullest 
and best way not to try to keep it from you 
in foolish self-pity for moment, more or 
less.” 

* Oh, yes, yes,” said Helen, like another per- 
son hearing of her own case. “ It was best,” 
and she found herself toying with the strings 
of her hat, curling them round her finger, and 
running them out in a long roll. 

“Tt doesn’t kill, my dear. It brings its 
own cure with it. It’s sorrow, but it isn’t 
trouble! It passes over us like a black wave, 
but it doesn’t destroy us. You don’t realize it 
yet, Helen, my poor girl, but even when you 
do, you will bear it. Put your head down on 
my shoulder, dear, and I will tell you. It was 
in his office, where he had so many 
years at the work which had given him his 
honored name and place in the world. My 
husband was there with him. They were turn 
ing over some books together. He saw your 
father put his hand over his heart, and then 
your father sank down in his arm-chair, and 
gave a little sigh, and—that was all.” 

Mrs. Butler broke into a fresh sobbing on 
the girl’s neck, but Helen remained silent and 
still, letting herself be clutched tight to that 
loving breast. 

“There was no pain, Helen, there was no suf- 
fering. It was a falling into rest. But before 
he rested — before he drew that last little sigh, 
my dear—he spoke one word. Do you know 
what it was, Helen?” She felt the girl trem- 
ble, and, as it were, lapse in her arms. “ It was 
just your name: it was, ‘ Helen.’ You were 
the last thing in his thoughts upon earth—the 
first in heaven.” 

Helen broke into a long, low wail. She 
rose from where she sat, and flung off the 
kind clinging arms, as if their pity stifled her, 
and fled up and down the veranda—a storm 
of grief that beat forth in thick sobs, and es- 
caped in desolate moans. 

Mrs. Butler did not try to stay her, or even 
to approach her, as she wavered to and fro, 
and wrung her hands, or pressed them to her 
streaming eyes. At last, after many moments, 
as long as hours of common life, Helen sud- 
denly checked herself, and dried the tears that 
drenched her face. There had come the lull 
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which must succeed such a passion. She 
stopped before Mrs. Butler, and asked in a 
husky, changed voice, “Isn’t there any train 
up to-night ?’ 

“Why, Helen—” 

“ Because, if there is, I must take it. I 
know what you will say, but don’t say it. If 
you try to stop me, | will waz. 1 am going 
home.” 

It was too soon yet for her to realize that 
she should never go home again; but the 
word went to the mother-heart that ached for 
her with the full measure of its tragic irony, 
and she perceived with a helpless throe of 
compassion how alone in the world this fair 
young stricken creature stood. 

Ray had sent word to his English friend 
that he should not join him again,on board 
the yacht that night, briefly explaining the 
trouble that kept him, and promising to see 
him again on the morrow. He directed the 
yacht to put in to Salem, as had been ar- 
ranged, and instructed his men to tell Lord 
Rainford about the trains for Boston. He 
was with Captain Butler and the awe-stricken 
girls in the parlor, while Mrs. Butler kept 
Helen on the veranda, and he had gathered 
from the Captain such part of the story as he 
had not already divined. 

“ Edward!” called Mrs. Butler from with- 
out, and he went to her where she stood with 
tearless. 


Helen, now perfectly silent and 
“Miss Harkness wishes to go home to-night. 


I shall go with her. Mr. Butler has just got 
home, and—” She hesitated to say before 
Helen’s affliction that he had had too hard a 
day already, and she could not let him incur 
the further excitement and fatigue; but Ray 
seemed to know. 

“ Captain Butler had better stay here,” he 
said, promptly, “and let me go. We haven't 
time for the seven o’clock at Beverly,” he 
added, glancing at his watch, “but we can 
catch the cight o’clock express at Salem if 
we start at once.” 

“T am ready,” said Helen quietly. “ My 
trunk can come to-morrow. I haven’t even 
unlocked it.” 

Ray had turned away to ring the stable- 
bell. “Jerry, put my mare into the two-seated 
phaeton. Don’t lose any time,” he called oui, 
stopping Jerry’s advance up the walk for or- 
ders, and the phaeton was at the steps a min- 
ute or two after Mrs. Butler appeared in 
readiness to go. 

Helen went into the lighted dining-room, 
where Captain Butler and the girls had fear- 
fully grouped themselves, waiting what motion 
of farewell she should make. Her face was 
pale, and somewhat stern. She went round 
and kissed them, beginning and ending with 
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Marian, and she did not give way, though 
they each broke out crying at her touch, 
or at her turning from them. When she 
came to the Captain put out her 
arms, and took him into them, and pressed 
herself to his breast in a succession of quick 
embraces, while he hid his face, and could 
not look at her. 

“ Good-bye all,” she said, in a firm tone, 
and went out and got into the phaeton, where 
Mrs. Butler was sitting. Ray sprang to the 
place beside the driver. “Salem, Jerry. 
Quick!” and they flew forward through the 
evening air, cold and damp in currents, and 
warm in long stretches over the smooth road 
She smeit the heavy scent of the spirza in the 
swampy places, and of the milkweed in the 
sand. She said no,she was not chilly, to Mrs. 
Butler; and from time to time they talked 
together: about the days beginning to get a 
little shorter now, and its not being so late 
as it seemed. Once Ray struck a match and 
looked at his watch, and the driver looked at 
Ray, who said, “ All nght,” and did not say 
anything else during the drive. Again, after 
silence, Helen spoke. 

“You know | wouldn’t let you come with 
me, if I could help it, Mrs. Butler.” 

“ You couldn’t help it, dear,” answered the 
other. “ Don’t talk of it.” 

The station was a blur and dance of lights; 
she was pushed into the train as it moved 
away. She sat next the window in the seat 
with Mrs. Butler, and Ray in the seat before 
them. He did not look round, nor did Mrs. 
Butler sit very close, or take her hand, or try 
in any futile way to offer her comfort. The 
train seemed to go forward into the night by 
long leaps. Once it stopped somewhere on 
the track remote from a station, and Ray 
went out with some other passengers to see 
what had happened. Helen was aware of a 
wild joy in the delay, and of a wish that it 
might last for ever. She did not care to 
know what had caused it. As the cars drew 
into the Boston depot, she found her hand- 
kerchief, soaked with tears, in her hand, and 
she pulled down her veil over her swollen 
eyes. 

At her own door, she said, “ Well, Mar- 
garet,” like a ghostly echo of her wonted 
greetings, and found Margaret’s eyes red and 
swollen too. 

“JT knew you would come, Miss Helen,” 
said Margaret. “I told them you never 
would let the night pass over your head.” 

“Yes, I would come, of course,” answered 
Helen. She led the way back into the library, 
where there were lights, and where the study 
lamp burnt upon the table at which last night 
she had sat with her father. Then, while the 
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others stood there, she took up the lamp, 
and pushed open the drawing-room doors, 
as she had seen him do, and, as she felt, with 
something of his movement, and walked for- 
ward under the dimly-burning gas to the 
place where she had known he would be 
lying. Everything had been done decorously, 
and he appeared, as they say, very natural. 
She stood with the lamp lifted high, and 
looked down at the face, slowly and softly 
wiping the tears, and shaken now and then 
with a sob. She did not offer to kiss or touch 
him. She turned from the clay out of which 
he had departed, and walked back to the 
library, where it seemed as if he should meet 
her, and speak to her of what had happened. 

There were Mrs. Butler and Mr. Ray, and 
behind them there was Margaret. She felt 
how pitifully she must be looking at them. 
Some one caught the lamp, which had grown 
so light, from her hand, and some one had 
thrown up the window. That was nght; she 
should not faint now; and now she was 
opening her eyes, and Mr. Ray’s arm was 
under her neck, where she lay upon the floor, 
and Mrs. Butler was dashing her face with 


cologne. 
IV. 


In those days Helen came to understand 
what her father had meant by saying, that 
after her mother and her little brothers died, 
the house seemed fu!l of them, and that it did 
not make him afraid. Now that he had died, 
the house seemed full of him, and she was 
not afraid. She grew to be weak and sore, 
and almost blind from weeping; but even 
when she cowered over the dead face, and 
cried and moaned to it, it seemed something 
earthly and perishable in her love bewailing 
only the earthly and perished part of him, 
while what was really himself beheld her 
grief with a high, serene compassion, and an 
intelligence with some immortal quiet in her 
own soul. Whatever it was, whether the as- 
surance of his life after death, or the mere 
blind effect of custom, prolonging his presence, 
as the severed nerves refer sensation to the 
amputated limb, and rehabilitate and create 
it anew, this sense of his survival and near- 
ness to her was so vivid at times that she felt 
as if she might, could she but turn quickly 
enough, see him there before her; that the 
inward voice must make itself audible — the 
airy presence tangible. It was strongest with 
her that first night, but it did not cease for 
long afterward. He was with her as she fol- 
lowed him to the grave; and he came back 
with her to the house from which they had 
borne him. 





In this sense of his survival, which neither 
then nor afterward had any fantastic quality 
to her, she seemed to draw nearer to him than 
ever before. He understood now, he knew 
the depth and truth of her love, through all 
her vanities and follies. Something inexpres- 
sibly sweet and dear was in this conscious- 
ness, and remained always, when its viwdness 
had faded with the keen anguish of her grief. 
Such things, the common experience of all 
bereavement, are hard to put in words. Said, 
they seem crude and boastful, and more than 
what is felt ; but what is felt is more than can 
ever be said. 

Captain Butler came up the morning after 
Helen’s return home, and he and Mrs. Butler 
remained in the house with her till all was 
over. Marian came up too, and Ray was 
there with his silent vigilance, through which 
everything seemed done without his agency. 
Helen had but to weep, to sorrow up and 
down the house; they gave her anguish way, 
and did not mock it with words of comfort. 
When the tempests of her gricf swept over 
her, they left her to herself; when the calm 
that follows such paroxysms came, they talked 
to her of her father, and led her to talk of 
him. Then she was tranquil enough. At 
some droll things that forced themselves into 
remembrance in their talk, she even laughed, 
without feeling it treason to her grief; and it 
was not what she thought or recalled of him 
that touched the springs of her sorrow. It 
was meeting Margaret, downcast and elusive 
on the stairs, and saying sadly to her, “ Well, 
Margaret”; or catching sight of Captain 
Butler sitting opposite her father’s vacant 
chair in the library, his grizzled head sunk on 
his breast, and looking suddenly aged, and, 
at the same time, awkward in his bereave- 
ment, like a great boy, that moved her with 
intolerable pathos. 

Mrs. Butler went home and had out the 
headache which she had kept back while she 
must, by force of will, but every day some of 
them came up to see Helen, and reminded 
her without urgence that she was to come to 
them soon. She said yes, she would come 
very soon, and so remained without going 
abroad, or looking into the light of the sun. 
At night, when she lay down she wept, and 
in the morning when she woke, but through 
the day her tears were dried. She brooded 
upon what her father had said and done in 
the last hours they had spent together, his 
longing for change and for a new life that now 
seemed to have been prophetic of death. 

His weariness of the house that had so long 
been his home took a new meaning he must 
long have been more in the other world than 
in this, and but for his pitying love for her, 
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he must have been glad when his swift sum- 
mons came. She realized at last that he had 
been an old man. She had known without 
realizing it that his ways were the ways of one 
who has outlived himself, and who patiently 
remains in the of things that no 
——_ interest him. wondered if the tie 
by wi@ich she, who was so wholly of the 
earth, had bound her father to had not 
sometimes been a painful one. remem- 
bered all the little unthinking selfishnesses of 
the past, and worse than these, the consola- 
tions which she had tried to offer him. She 
thought of the gentleness with which he al- 
ways listened to her and consented, and 
ended by comforting her; and she bitterly 
accused herself for not having seen all this 
long ago. But she had not even seen that he 
had a mortal disorder about him; she had 
merely thought him wearied with work, or 
spent with the heat, in those sinkings which 
had at first so much alarmed her. The hand 
carried so often to his heart that she now 
recognized it habitual gesture, had 
given her no warning, and she blamed herself 
that it had not. But in truth she was not to 
blame. ‘The sources of his malady were ob- 
scure, and even its nature had been so dimly 
hinted to him that doubtless her father had 
justified himself in keeping his fear of it from 
her. Perhaps he had hoped that yet somehow 
he could struggle to a better footing in other 
things, before he need cloud her young life 
with the shadow that hung upon his own; 
perhaps the end of many resolutions was that 
he could not do it. She wondered if he had 
himself known his danger, and if it was of 
that which he so often began to speak to her. 
But all now was dark, and this question and 
every other searched the darkness in vain. 

Sheseemed tostandsomewhere upon a point 
of time between life and death, from which 
either world was equally remote. She was quite 
alien here, without the will or the fitness to 
be anywhere else; and she shrank, with a 
vague resentment, from the world that had 
taken him from her. 

This terrible touchstone of death, while it 
revealed the unimagined tenderness of many 
hearts, revealed also to her the fact that no 
friendliness could supply the love in which 
there was perfect unity of interest and desire, 
and perfect rest. Every day, when the Butlers 
came to her they brought her word from some 
one, from people who had known her father 
in business, from others who had casually 
met him, and who all now spoke their regret 
for his death. A rare quality of character had 
given him a standing in the world that vastly 
greater prosperity could not have won him; 
and men who were of quite another stuff had 
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a regard for him, which perhaps now and 
then expressed itself in affectionate patronag: 
but which was yet full of reverence. They 
found something heroic in the quie t constan 
with which he fought his long, losing battk 
and now that he was down at last, they h: d 
their honest regrets a spoke their honest 
praises. It made Hel very proud of her 
father to hear them; she aaa with a swelling 
heart the paragraphs about him in the nev 
papers, and even the formal preambles 
resolutions which expressed the loss the com 
merce of the — had eutoved 
of a merchant of his st: —s 
These thi ngs set Helen’s fi 
to her, | ut while they made her prouder and 
fonder of his memory, they brought her a 
pang that she should have known so little of 
what formed his life, and a never have 
cared to know anything of i t apart from herself, 
This was not the only hase in which she 
been ign 10rant of him. SI 
d him aaa and kind, wit! 
in that way. But now 
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seemed to have 
had always believ« 
out thinking of him 
there came poor people to the door, 
sometimes asked to see her, or who 
times only sent by Margaret, to tell 
sorry they felt for her, and to say that her 
father had at this time or that been a good 
friend to each of them. They all seemed 
be better acquainted with him than 
their simple stories set him in a light 
which she had never seen him before. It 
touched Helen that they should frankly lament 
her father’s death as another of their depriva- 
tions, more than if they had pretended merely 
to condole with her, and she did not take it 
ill of them, that they generally concluded 
their blessings on his memory with some hint 
that further benefactions would be gratefully 
received. The men accepted her half-dollars 
in sign that their audience was ended, and 
went away directly; the women shed tears 
over the old clothes she gave them, and 
stayed to drink tea in the kitchen 

One day after she had already seen three 
or four of these visitors, the bell rang, and 
Captain Butler’s boots came chirping along 
the hall, not with their old cheerful hint of a 
burly roll in the wearer’s gait, but subdued 
and slow as if he approached with unnat- 
urally measured tread. Helen sprang into 
his arms, and broke out crying on his breast. 

* Oh, Captain Butler! I felt just now that 
papa must be here. Ever since he died he 
has been with me somehow. It seems wild 
to say it; but no words can ever tell how I 
have felt it; and just before you came in, I 
know that he was going to speak to me.” 

The Captain held her away at arm’s-length 
and looked into her face. 
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“ Poor child! They’ve sent me to bring 
you home with me, and I see that I haven’t 
come a moment too soon. You have been 
alone in this house quite long enough. My 
God, if he only cou/d speak to us!” 

[he Captain controlled himself as_ he 
walked up and down the hbrary, with his face 
twitching, and his hand knotting itself into a 
fist at his side, and presently he came and 
at down in his accustomed chair near Helen. 
He waited till she lifted her head and wiped 
her eves before he began to speak. 

“ Helen,” said Captain Butler, “I told you 
they had sent me for you, and I hope that 
you will come.” 

" « Ves.” answered Helen, “I shall be very 
glad to go with you; but I think it’s hard for 

rian, bringing my trouble there, to be a 
blot on her happiness.” 

‘We wont speak of that, my dear,” said 

» Captain. “If Marian can’t find her hap 
piness in something besides gaiety, she’d 
better not think of getting married.” 

‘T wouldn’t come if I thought I could en- 
dure it here any longer; I wouldn’t come, if 
[ had anywhere else to go,” cried Helen. 

“We wouldn’t let you go anywhere else,” 
returned the Captain. “ But we can talk of 
all that another time. What I have to say to 
you now is something for you to decide. Do 
you think you are equal to talking a little 
business with me ?” 

* Oh, yes. I should like to. 

“ Yes, it will take up your mind 

Che Captain paused restively, and seemed 
at a loss how to frame what he had next to 


” 


” 


say. 

“ Helen,” he broke out abruptly, “ did you 
know anything about your father’s affairs ?” 

“ Papa’s affairs?” asked Helen, with a 
Start. 

“Oh, don’t be troubled—don’t be troub- 
led,” the Captain hastened to say. “ It’s all 
right; perfectly right ; but I want to speak to 
you about yourself, and—it’s all nght. Don’t 
you think we’d better have one of these win- 
dows open?” 

“Are they shut ?” asked Helen. “Yes, you 
can open them, please.” 

“We shall be cheerfuller with a little light,” 
said the Captain, flinging back the shutters ; 
but they hardly looked so. Helen had dark 
rings round her eyes, which were swollen with 
her long weeping; she was very pale, and 
looked old in that black, which, in a house 
of mourning, seems to grow upon women in 
a single mght. She thought the Captain 
tremulous and broken; those muscles at the 
sides of his chin hung down, as if ten years 
had been added to his age in the last fort- 
night. They made a feint of finding nothing 
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strange in each other, and the Captain re- 
sumed as he sat down again: 

‘T mentioned your father’s affairs because 
there has to be some settlement of the estate, 
you know ; and there are circumstances that 
make it desirable to have an early settlement. 
rhe business was left in a little confusion; it’s 
apt to be the case,” Captain Butler added 
quickly. 

“Yes,” Helen said, “papa sometimes spoke 
of the perplexity he felt about hi 

“Did he?” asked the Captain with 
relief. “Then I suppose he you some 
idea of how he stood.” 

“No; he merely said they 
“Well, well. I don’t kn 
any occasion to tell you; any 
alarm. There seems to have b no will; 
but that makes no difference. 7] aw makes 
a will, and you get what there is—that is, all 

there is.” 

rhe Captain had a certain forlorn air of 
disoccupation, which now struck Helen more 
than what he was saying. 

“Would you like to smoke, Captain But- 
ler ?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, if you will let me, my dear,” 
he said, with an humble gratitude, 
putting his hand quickly into 
pocket. “I didn’t know , 

Helen rose, and placed the little table at 
his elbow, and set the ash-holder on it, as she 
had done that last night when he had sat 
there with her father. They looked at each 
other without speaking. 

The Captain struck his match, and said, 
apologetically, between the long whiffs wit! 
which he lit his cigar, “I talk better with it, 
and I have some things to explain.” 

He paused, and sinking back into his chair 
with a sigh of comfort which brought a dim 
smile into Helen’s face, presently resumed : 

*“ As there is no will, and no executor, there 
will have to be an administrator. Whom 
should you like appointed? I believe the 
Court appoints any one you wish.” 

“ Oh, you, Captain Butler!” replied Helen 
instantly. 

“T expected this,” said the Captain, “and 
I suppose I am as fit I’m sure 
that no one could care more for your father’s 
interests and honor, and I know rather more 
of his affairs than anybody else. You will 
have to make your wishes known in form; 
but that’s easily managed. In the meantime, 
you had better be away, don’t you think, 
while we are looking into things. I don’t 
know what there is to do, exactly ; but I sup- 
pose there’s to be some sort of survey, or 
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appraisal, and—yes, you had better be away, 
when we are looking into things.” 
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“Do you mean—away from the house ?” 
asked Helen. 

“Why, yes,” the Captain reluctantly as 
sented. “ It’s a—form; a necessary form.” 

“It’s quite right,” said Helen, positively. 
“And—yes—I had better be out of the 
way.” 

“I’m glad you see it in that light, my 
dear,” returned Captain Butler. “ You're a 
good girl, Helen, and you make it much 
easier for me. Pack up everything that 
belongs to you, and go as if you were going 
to stay.” The Captain made a ghastly show 
of heartiness, and smoked without looking 
at Helen. “Run over the house, and put 
together all the things that you would like 
to retain, and I'll that they come 
down.” Helen was trying to catch his eye, 
and he was keeping his gaze fixed upon the 
ceiling. 

“J don’t think I need 
Helen; “I should merely 
them back with me.” 

Captain Butler took his cigar from his 
mouth in compassion, as he now looked at 
her puzzled face. “‘ We don’t mean you should 
come back, my dear child. We want you to 
stay with us.” 

“ Oh, I can’t do that,” said Helen, quickly. 

“You can’t go on living here alone,” 
retorted the Captain. 


see 


that,” said 
to bring 


do 
have 


“ No,” Helen ruefully assented, and faced 
Captain Butler in touching dismay. 
“You see,” he said, “ that you must sub- 


mit. And, Helen,” he said with a show of 
brisk, business-like cheerfulness, “ 7 think you 
had better se// this house. If I were you I 
should sell it at once. You'll never get more 
for it.” 

“Why, what would become of Margaret ? ” 
gasped Helen. 

“ Well, Mrs. Butler has been talking of 
that. We want a cook, and we will take Mar- 
garet.” 

Helen simply looked bewildered. The Cap- 
tain apparently found it better to go on while 
she was in this daze than await her emergence 
from it. “ And if I were you, I would sell the 
furniture and pictures and all the things that 
you have not some particular association 
with ; everything of that sort I should keep.” 
Helen still made no comment, and the cap- 
tain wenton. “I know all this is very pain- 
ful, Helen —” 

“Tt isn’t painful,” said Helen quietly. “It 
was papa’s wish to sell the house. We were 
talking of it that night —the night before— 
He thought of building in the country.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear it,” said Captain 
Butler. “Then we can push right ahead and 
do it.” 
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“Tt’s very sudden, though,” faltered Helen. 
“ Poor Margaret! What will she say ?” 

“ We will hear what she will say,” cried the 
Captain, ringing the bell before Helen could 
stop him. Margaret answered it, drying her 
hands on her apron as she came in, and 
then with a prescience of the coming inter 
view, resting them folded upon that pro; 
with which nature in process of time provides 
the persons of most cooks. “‘ Margaret,” said 
the Captain, “ Miss Helen is going to break 
up housekeeping. She is coming to us. Mrs, 
Butler wished me to ask you to come too.” 

Margaret pursed her mouth, and bent for- 
ward so far over the natural provision as to 
catch sight of the toe of her neatly shod small 
foot. “ Should you like to come ?” asked the 
Captain. 

“I’m afraid I should feel the change,” said 
Margaret. 

“ Of course,” retorted the Captain, shortly 
“There is going to be a change, and you 
would feel it. We understand that. But you 
know me, and you know Mrs. Butler, and 
you know whether you would have a good 
place.” 

“It would be a good place,” said Mar- 
garet, still surveying her slipper. “ But I think 
| should feel the change more and more.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, impatiently, “ do 
you mean yes, or no?” 

“‘T think I should feel the change,” 
Margaret. 

The Captain was nonplussed by this dry 
response to his cordial advance, and he 
waited a moment before he asked: “ Have 
you any other place in view?” 

“TI had arranged,” said Margaret, calmly, 
“to go to a cousin’s of mine that lives in the 
Port; and then advertise for some small 
family in Old Cambridge where they only 
keep one girl.” 

Helen had felt hurt by Margaret’s cold 
foresight in having already so far counted 
the chances as to have looked out for herself; 
but at this expression of Margaret’s ruling 
passion, she could not help smiling. 

The Captain gave an angry snort. 

“ Very well, then,” he said, “ there is noth- 
ng to do but to pay you up, and let you 
go,” and he took out his pocket-book. “How 
much is it?” 

“There isn’t anything coming to 
Margaret returned with the same tranquillity; 
“ Mr. Harkness paid me up.” 

* But he didn’t pay you up to the present 
time,” said the Captain. 
“1 should wish to 
my guest for the past two weeks,” said Mar 
garet, in the neatness of an evidently thought 
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The Captain gave a laugh; but Helen, 
who knew all Margaret’s springs of action, 
and her insuperable pride, interposed : 

«“ You may, Margaret,” she said gently. 

“ Thank you, Miss Helen,” said Margaret, 
lifting her eyes now for the first to glance at 
Helen. She turned with a little nod of self- 
dismissal, and went back to the kitchen, 
leaving the Captain hot and baffled. 

It was some moments before he spoke 
again. 

“ Well, then,” he said; “ about selling the 
house: do you know, Helen, I think it would 
be better to sell it at auction? It might be 
tedious waiting for a private sale, and real 
estate is such a drug, with the market falling, 
that you might have to lose more on it after 
waiting than if you forced it to a sale now. 
How do you feel about it?” 

The finesse that the Captain was using in 
all the business, wreathing the hard legal 
exigencies of the case in flowers of sugges- 
tion and counsel, and putting on all a smil- 
ing air of volition, could never be fully 
known, except to the goodness that inspired 
it; but he was rewarded by the promptness 
with which Helen assented to everything. 

‘I shall be glad to have you do whatever 
you think is best, Captain Butler,” she an- 
swered. “I have no feeling about the house 
—it’s strange that I shouldn’t have—and 
| don’t care how soon it is sold, nor how it is 
sold.” 

‘he Captain instantly advanced a step 
further. 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t care to come back 
to it at all, any more? Perhaps you could put 
your hand on what you'd like to keep, and | 
could look after it for you, and—” He 
stopped at seeing Helen change countenance. 
“Well ?” 

“Did you think of selling the furniture 
too ?” she asked. 

“ Why, yes,” assented the Captain. “I said 
so just now. I’m afraid you'd find it a burden 
after the house was gone. You'd have to store 
it, you know. Still, if you don’t wish it—” 

“Oh, yes,” said Helen, drawing a long 
breath, “it had better go!” She spoke with 
a gentle submissiveness that smote the Cap- 
tain to the heart. 

“You can keep everything you want, my 
dear—you can keep it all!” he returned, 
vehemently. 

“That would be silly,” said Helen. “ Be- 
sides, there are very few things I should want 
tokeep. I couldn’t keep papa’s things: they’re 
terrible. I should like you to take every- 
thing that belonged to him, Captain Butler— 
except his watch and his Bible—and give 
them to some poor people that could use 





them. Then I only want my own things; 
and perhaps his chair, and—” Helen stop- 
ped, and the Captain, not to look at her, 
cast a roving eye about the room. 

“Those Copleys, of course, you would 
reserve,” he remarked pres¢ ntly. 

“No,” said Helen, “T never saw the 
people. You can sell them. But I shall keep 
my mother’s picture, because | think papa 
would like me to.” 

The sense of her father’s presence express¢ d 
in these words touched the Captain again. 
He cleared his throat, but he was still hoarse 
in saying, “1 think the Museum would buy 
the Copleys.” Helen seemed too indifferent 
about their fate to make any reply. 

The worst was now over. Captain Butler 
had accomplished all that he wished without 
being obliged to explain anything to Helen, 
or to alarm her fears in any way, and he was 
unreasonably heartened by the fact. He 
might, perhaps, have stated the whole truth 
to her ignorance of affairs without being much 
more intelligible than he had been with all 
these skillful evasions. If he had said, “ Your 
father died with his business in the utmost 
confusion, and probably insolvent,” she would 


scarcely have realized that life was not to go 
on just as before; and if he had said, “You 
are left a beggar,” how could Helen Hark- 
ness have conceived of herself in the figure 
of one of the women who had dropped their 
tears into their tea-cups in the kitchen, as they 
cried over the old clothes she had given them ? 
It had wrung the Captain’s heart to hear her 
talk of poor people, and of giving; and yet 
he rose from his chair, when he saw Helen 
still safe in her ignorance, with something like 
cheerfulness. 

“You just make a memorandum of what 
you'd like reserved, Helen,” he said, “and 
I'll attend to it for you. Put your own little 
traps together, and I'll send a carriage to 
take you down to the four o’clock train. 
Anything you think of afterward of course 
will be kept for you.’ 

He left her to this task. It was at least 
something to do, and Helen went about it 
with an energy which she was surprised to 
find in herself. At first the reproach with 
which the silent house seemed to use her 
indifference smote upon her, but it did not 
last long. Home had died out of it, as life 
had gone out of her father’s dust; and nei 
ther house nor grave was anything to her. 
She passed from room to room, and opened 
closets and drawers, and looked at a hundred 
things. She ended in despair by choosing a 
very few. If she could not keep all, why 
should she want any? Whatever it seemed 
desecration to sell she put on her memoran- 
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dum to be given away. She selected a large 
number of things for Margaret, and when she 
sat down at the old Bostonian half-past two 
o’clock dinner (to which her father had always 
kept), she told Margaret what she had done. 
Margaret took one or two little trinkets which 
Helen offered her in her hand, and declined 
the other gifts. 

“Why, what do you mean, Margaret?” 
asked Helen. “ Why don’t you take them ?” 

“T shouldn’t wish to, Miss Helen,” said 
Margaret, pursing her mouth. 

“Well, have your own way,” returned 
Helen. “I suppose this is another of your 
mysteries.” 

“T should wish to do everything properly, 
Miss Helen.” 

“ What do you mean by properly? Why 
do you Miss Helen me all the time? What 
made you so stiff with Captain Butler? and 
he so kind!” 

“Captain Butler is a very pleasant gentle- 
man,” said Margaret, in her neatest manner; 
“but I shouldn’t wish him to think it was 
quite the same as going on here.” 

“ You're very foolish. It would have been 
a nice place.” 

“T wished him to understand that I 
a change.” 

“Well, well!” cried Helen, impatiently. 
“You must do as you please; but you needn’t 
have been so cross.” 

Helen’s nerves were beginning to give way, 
and she went on childishly. ‘ You act just as 
if we were going to be together always. Do 
you know that I’m going away now, and not 
coming back any more ?” 

“Yes, Miss Helen.” 

* And do you think this is the way to treat 
me at the last moment? Why don’t you take 
the things?” 

“T shouldn’t wish to be under a compli- 
ment, Miss Helen.” 

“What do you mean by being under a 
compliment ? ” 

“ T shouldn’t wish to be beholden.” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t wish; you shouldn’t 
wish! This is too bad!” whispered Helen. 
“ What am I but under a compliment to you, 
as you call it? I didn’t think you’d behave 
so at the last moment. But I see. You're 
too proud for anything, and you never did 
care for me.” 

“Oh, Miss Helen!” 

“Yes! And ge to your cousin’s—the 
quicker the better—and have your own cross 
way. I’m sure I don’t care, if you'll be the 
happier for it. I can tell you what you are, 
Margaret: you're a silly goose, and you make 
every one hate you. ‘The charm’s broken 
between ws—quite, and I’m glad of it.” 
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Margaret went out without saying any- 
thing, and Helen tried to go on with her 
dinner, but failed, and began her inventory 
again, and at last went to her room and 
dressed for her journey. She 
into the library just before starting, and rang 
for Margaret. When the cook appeared, the 
young girl suddenly threw her arms round her 
neck. “ Good-bye,” she sobbed out, “ you 
good, old, wicked, foolish, stuc k-up Marg ’ t. 
[’m glad you didn’t come to the Butlers’; it 
would have killed me to see you there! 
Good-bye, good-bye ! Remember your poor 
littie Helen, Margaret, and 
me! I can’t bear to look into the kitchen! 
Say good-bye to it for me! Oh, my poor 
old, slighted, happy home! Oh, my home, 
my home, mv home! Good-bye, cood-bye, 
good-bye!” She ran wildly through the well- 
known rooms, and bade them adieu with 
heart-breaking farewells; she stooped down 
and kissed the lounge on which her father 
used to lie, and spread out her empty 
upon it and laid her homeless head where his 
had rested. At the sound of the bell she 
sprang up, and opened the door herself, and 
fled down the steps and into the carriage, 
shrinking into the farthest corner, and thickly 
hiding her face under her black veil. She 
seemed to herself part of a vast train of events, 
without control, without volition, save the will 
to obey. She did what she was bid, and the 
great movement went on. Somewhere must 
be arrest, somewhere repose; but as yet she 
could not foresee it, and she could only 
yield herself to the forces carrying her for- 
ward. She was going to the Butlers’ be- 
cause Captain Butler had told her to com 
she had assented to everything he proposed 
because he had seemed to wish it; but she 
felt that he was as powerless as she in the 
matter. If he had proposed everything of 
contrary effect, she must still have yielded the 
same. 

Captain Butler joined her at the station 
half an hour after she had left home, and just 
in time to step aboard the train with her. He 
was hot and looked vexed. When he got his 
breath a little, “Do you know,” said he, “that 
old fool hasn’t made any bills ?” 

** What old fool?” asked Helen passively. 

“ Margaret!” replied the Captain, with a 
burst. “ Didn’t you understand that she 
meant merely to refuse her wages for the last 
two weeks, when she said she wished to con- 
sider you her guest ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Helen. 

“ Well, she meant a great deal more,” cried 
the Captain. “I’ve been round to the butch- 
er, and baker, and all the rest, to settle their 
accounts, and I find that she’s paid for every- 
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thing since we left you. But I shall have it 
out with her. It won’t do. It’s ridiculous!’ 

“ Poor Margaret!” said Helen, softly. She 
understood now the secret of Margaret’s intol- 
erable stateliness, and of her reluctance to 
mar her ideal of hospitality by accepting a 
reciprocal benefit. It was all very droll and 
queer, but so like Margaret that Helen did 
not want so much to laugh as to weep at it. 
She saw that Captain Butler was annoyed at 
the way she took the matter, and she thought 
ie would have scolded her at any other time. 
She said very gently: “ We must let her have 

bout it, Captain Butler. You couldn’t 
t her to take the money back, and you would 
ily hurt her feelings 1f you tried. Perhaps 
I can do something for her some time.” 

“Do you mean that you're actually going 
to stand it, Helen? 

‘Yes, why not? It isn’t as if anybody else 
did it for me—any equal, you know. I can’t 


I 


feel that it’s a disgrace from Margaret; and it 
will do her so much good—you've no idea 
how much. She’s been with us ever since ] 
was born, and surely I may accept such 
kindness from an old servant, rather than 
wound her queer pride.” 
rhe Captain listened to these swelling words 
with dismay. ‘This poor girl, at whose feet he 
saw destitution yawning, was taking life as 
she had always done—evx frincesse. He won- 
dered what possible conception she had formed 
of her situation. Sooner or later he must tell 


her what it was. 


CapTAIN BuTLer believed that his old 
friend had died a bankrupt; he represented 
the estate as insolvent, and the sale of the 


property took place at the earliest possible 


day. A red flannel flag, on which the au 
ioneer’s name was lettered, was hung out 


from the transom above the front door, and 
at ten o’clock on a dull morning, when th« 
} 


sea-turn was beginning to break in a thin, 
chilly rain, a long procession of umbrellas 
began to ascend the front steps, where Helen 
had paused to cast that look of haughty won 
der after the retreating policeman. ‘The um 
brellas were of all qualities, from the silk that 
shuts into the slimness of a walking-stick, to 
the whity-brown, whalebone-ribbed family 
umbrella under which the habitual auction 
goer of a certain size and age repairs to her 
favorite amusement. Many of the people had 
1. suburban look, and some even the appear 
ance of having arrived by the Fitchburg Kan 


road; but there was a large proportion o 
citizens, and a surprising number of fashion- 
ably dressed ladies, who, nevertheless, did 


not seem to be of that neighborhood ; they 
stared curiously about them, as if they had 
now for the first time entered a house there. 
They sat down in the sad old parlor, and 
looked up at the pictures and the general 
equipment of the room with the satisfied air 
of not finding it, after all, any better than 
their own. One large and handsome woman, 
whose person trembled and twinkled all over 
with black bugles, stood in the middle of the 
floor, and had the effect of stamping upon 
the supposed pride of the place. People were 





prowling all over the house, from cellar to 
garret, peering into closets and feeling of 
walls and doors; several elderly women in 
feeble health were to be met at the turns of 
the stair-ways, pressing their hands ag inst 


their chests, and catching their breath with 





difficulty. Few, apparently, of t concourse 
had come to buy; but when the sale began 
they densely thron 1 the roor n which 
the bidding successively went on, and made 
it hard for on another to t t of the 
packed doorways. The whole morning long 
the auctioneer intoned his chant of “A half, 
and a half and half, do-I r-the-three-quar- 


ters?” varied with a quick “ 





time to time he knocked off th 

The cheaper carpets, ch | 

were bought for tl 

ing women, who | 

greed, and got together each her store of 





those mismated movables which characterize 


furnished lodgings. ‘They wore cheap camel’s 
hair wraps and thread gloves; others, who 
seemed poor mothers of families, showed their 
black stubbed finger-tips, pressed anxiously 
1e edges of imitation India 


together outside tl 
shawls, and bid upon the kitchen crockery. 
The Copleys were bought, as Captain Butler 
had expected, by the Museum of Fine Arts; 
the other paintings were bought by men who 
got them low to sell again, and in whose ruin- 
ous bazaars they were destined to consort 
with second-hand refrigerators and strips of 
dusty carpeting. 

Captain Butler would gladly have stayed 
away from the auction, but his duty in th 
matter was not to be avoided. Helen had 


1 , 


given him a list of things to be reserved from 
the sale, which she had made out under two 
heads. The first was marked “ For self,” and 
this was very short. and easily managed by 
setting the things aside before t ule began. 

: ; . 


But the list of articles “To be given away 


was on ascale which troubled the Captain's 

ae }  Buohaont en “ 
conscience, while it forlornly amused him by 
its lavish generosity ; th rl had done char- 


ity to an extent that wronged the creditors of 
the estate, and that put it quite beyond Cap- 


tain Butler’s power to humor her unwitting 
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munificence by purchasing the things to give 
away. He used a discretion with which he 
invested himself, to put all the valuable ar- 
ticles up at the sale, and bestowed in charity 
only the cheaper matters on Helen’s list. 
Even then, the auction was an expensive 
affair to him. He was unable to let certain 
things, with which he intimately associated 
his old friend, into the hands of 
strangers, especially things connected with 
the India trade. He bought the Chinese 
vases and bronze monsters, the terra-cotta 
statues and ivory carvings, the outlandish 
weapons, and Oriental bric-d-brac, which in 
the age of Eastlake mantel-shelves, then set- 
ting in with great severity, he discovered to 
be in great request. 

His dismay increased as these costly and 
worthless treasures accumulated upon his 
hands, for his house was already full of them, 
to the utmost capacity of its closets and out- 
of-the-way corners. Besides, he laid himself 
open to the suspicion of bidding in, and 
remained under that doubt with many. He 
had a haughty way of outbidding that stood 
him in no good stead, and went far to con- 
vince the crowd that all the sales to him were 
sham. 

The auction, which began in the basement, 
ascended through the several stories, wander- 


pass 


ing from room to room, till it reached the 


remotest attic chamber. Then, all the per- 
sonal property had been sold, and it des- 
cended again to the first floor, where the 
crowd was already much thinner than at first, 
and was composed mainly of respectable- 
looking citizens who had come to bid on the 
house, or to see how much it would bring. 
The fashionably dressed women were gone; 
it was not long before the last auction-goer’s 
whity-brown umbrella, expanded after the 
usual struggle, went down the front steps, 
and round the next corner. The auctioneer 
took his stand in the parlor before the pier- 
glass,—into which Helen looked that day 
to see whether her trouble with Robert had 
changed her,—with the long windows of the 
swell-front on either side of him. He was a 
young man, cager to win his reputation. He 
had been praised to Captain Butler as a 
frightfully vulgar wretch, who could get him 
more for the property than any other auction- 
eer in the city, and the Captain had taken 
him with certain misgivings. As he now 
confronted his respectable audience, he kept 
his hat a little aslant; he had an unlighted 
cigar in his left hand, which he put into his 
mouth from time to time, and chewed upon 
nervously; his eyes shone with a gross, 
humorous twinkle, and his whole face ex- 
pressed a reckless audacity, and a willingness 
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to take other people into the joke of life’s 
being a swindle, any way. 

*“ Gentlemen,” he said, “I feel honored in 
being the instrument, however humble, of 
offering this property to your consideration— 
this old family mansion, rich in tradition and 
association, in the very heart of the 
select quarter of Boston. You have alread) 
examined the house, gentlemen, from attic to 
cellar; you have seen that is in perfect repair, 
and that it has no concealments to make— 
‘nothing extenuate nor aught set down in 
malice,’ as our colored brother says in the 
play. I will not insult your intelligence, gent 
lemen, by dwelling upon its entire soundness. 
Built forty years ago, it is this day a better 
house than the day its foundations were 
laid—better than nine-tenths of the gaudy 
and meretricious conceptions of modern ar 
chitecture. Plain, substantial, soberly ele- 
gant —these, gentlemen, are its virtues, which, 
like 

—‘a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied 


most 


Gentlemen, I will not ask your attention to 
the eligible position of the house. I see none 
but Boston faces here, and I am proud to 
take it for granted that you need no instruc- 
tions from we upon this point. When I say 
that this is one of the best sites on Beacon 
Hill, I say everything. You know the value 
of the location, you know the character of 
the social surroundings,—you know what I 
mean, and al/ that I mgan. I do not appeal 
to strangers here. I appeal to the old Boston 
blood, animated by a generous affection for 
our city and its history, and unwilling to sce 
dishonor cast upon her by the sale, even 
these ruinous times, of a property in her 
midst at less than its full value. Gentlemen, 
I feel that you will stand by me in this matter; 
and I have the pleasure of opening the sale 
with a bid of ten thousand dollars. Is this so, 
Mr. Wetherall ?” 

The gentleman addressed, in the midst of 
the laughing crowd, nodded slightly. 

The auctioneer looked keenly at the faces 
in an irregular semicircle before him. 

“With a bid of ten thousand dollars from M1 
Wetherall,” he resumed. “ Mr. Wetherall, gen- 
tlemen, does not want the property, and he 
does not dream of getting it at a sixth or sev- 
enth—in any other times I should say a tenth 
—of its value. But he does not choose that it 
shall be disgraced by the offer of any ignobler 
sum; and, gentlemen, if Mr. Wetherall had 
not made this bid I should have made it my- 
self in good faith. I am offered ten thousand, 
ten thousand, ten thou—e/even, from Mr. 
Wheeler. You don’t want the property either, 
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Mr. Wheeler, but I thank you nevertheless. 
Eleven, cleven, eleven—do I hear the 
twelve ? ‘I'welve from Mr. White. The W.’s 
are doing well, but we must mount higher 
yet in the alphabet. Twelve; do I hear the 
thirteen? Five hundred! Thanks: twelve 
five, twelve five—thirteen. Going at thirteen, 
at thirteen—fourteen! This is something 
like, gentlemen; this is very good as a genteel 
relaxation ; fourteen has its merits as part of 
the joke; but, gentlemen, we must not give 
too much “we to it. We must come to busi 
ness before long; we must indeed. I am 
willing to accept these ironical bids for the 
present, but — fifteen, did you say, Mr. New- 
ell? Thank you for fifteen. 1 am offered fif- 
teen, fifteen, fifteen, by an eminent American 
humorist; fifteen, fifteen, going at fifteen. 
Oh come, gentlemen ! Some one say 77 nty, 
and let the sale begin seriously.” Nobody 
had bidden twenty, but at that moment a 
greedy-eyed, nervous little man, with a hot 
air of having hurried to arrive, wedged his 
way through the people who filled the door- 
way, and entered the opener space inside with 
a bid of five hundred. A roar of laughter re- 
warded his ardor, and the auctioneer instantly 
went on: “Twenty thousand, five; twenty 
thousand, five. Now we are really warming 
to the work. We have reached the point at 
which blood begins to tell. Twenty thousand, 
five from Mr. I-verton—do I hear the twen- 
tyone? Yes, right again; I do hear the 
twenty-one, and from Mr. Newell, who re- 
deems his reputation from the charge of ele 
gant trifling ; and twenty-two from Mr. White, 
who also perceives that the time for jesting is 
past. Going at twenty-two, at twenty-two, 
twenty-two! Do I hear twenty-three? No, 
only twenty-two, three; I regret to say it is 
only twenty-two, threc.” 

A quick succession of small bids now ran 
the sum up to twenty-four thousand, at which 
point it hung in spite of all the devices of the 
auctioneer to urge it beyond. “ Going, going, 
going,’—he swung his right hand threaten- 
ingly above the open palm of his left —“ going 
to Mr. White at ¢ent¢y-four thousand dollars! 
Are you all done?” He scanned the crowd, 
and pierced it to the outer circle with his 
audacious glance. “Going at twenty-four 
thousand dollars to Mr. White. Are you all 
done, twice ? Are you all done, three times ? 
Going once, going twice, going — gentlemen,” 
said the auctioneer, putting his cigar in his 
mouth and his thumbs in his waistcoat pock- 
ets, and addressing them in a low, impassioned 
tone, “Gentlemen, it’s no moncy for it! I 
should feel ashamed, personally disgraced, if 
this property went for such a sum. I should 
énow that it was owing to some fault of mine, 


some failure on my part to impress its value 
upon you. But I have trusted to your own 
sagacity, to your own intelligence, to the fact 
that you are all Boston men, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the 
erty, and the worth of this. I may have de 
ceived myself; but I appeal to you xow, 
gentlemen, not to let me suffer by the confi 
dence I have reposed in you. My professional 
repute is in your hands. Ii 
twenty-four thousand dollars I am a ruined 
man.” A general laugh, in which the auction 
eer himself joined so far as to smile, met this 
appeal. He ran his eye over the assembly. 
Suddenly he exclaimed: “ Ziank you, Mr 
Everton! Jas it twenty-six!” 

He leaned forward over his desk, and 
beamed with a flattering gratitude upon the 
new comer. 

“ No, twenty-four fifty,” replied Mr. Ever- 
ton in a weak, dry voice. 

“Thank you all the same, Mr. Everton. 
You are none the less my preserver. Thank 
you for twenty-four, fifty. We breathe again. 
Twenty-four fifty—do I hear the five? 
Twenty-four fifty,—will you give me the five ? 
Twenty-five; very good, twenty-five thousand, 


rrices of adjacent prop 


this estate goes at 


twenty-five, twenty-five—just one-fourth of 
the worth of the estate in prosperous times. 
Now let me hear the twenty-six! Gentle 
men,” said the auctioneer, again breaking 
from his chaunt, and lowering his voice to 
the colloquial tone, “ you all know the old 
story of the sibyl and her books: how, when 
she came with nine copies in the first instan 
she asked a sum which struck the offici 

a fancy price ; how she went away 

three of the edition and then ask« th 
original price for the six ; and how, when s 
had burnt three more, they were glad to take 
the rest off her hands at her own terms. W 
have here a parallel case.” 

“Don’t see the parallel,” said one of the 
crowd. 

* Don’t you, Mr. Rogers? Well, you will, 
presently, when you've failed to buy this 
property for half the money that you'd be 
glad to offer the purchaser for his bargain. 
Do I hear twenty-six from you, Mr. Rogers?” 
Mr. Rogers laughed and nodded. “ Twenty 
six it is, from Mr. Rogers. Twenty 
ty-six, twenty-six ; will you give 1 
He went on crying this sum in var 


of exultation, reproach, and _persuasiot 


} 


several minutes. Again and again he brou 

himself to the point of knocking off the 
house at that price, and then retired from 
it upon some fresh pretense of having heard 
a higher bid. But none came, or could be 
made to seem to have come; every one to 
whom he turned with a questioning look 
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shook his head in prompt denial. The auc- 
tioneer’s mobile countenance took on an air 
of deep discouragement. He threw aside his 
mallet and pulled down his waistcoat. “ / 
wont sell this property at that price. I sup- 
pose there are men in this city who would do 
it, but I wont. Captain Butler, I should like 
a word with you.” He came down from his 
perch, and, retiring to a corner with the Cap- 
tain, talked with him in a dumb show of bit- 
ter and passionate appeal. When he again 
mounted to his place he wore a look of grim 
despair. “Well, gentlemen, I have done my 
best to persuade Captain Butler to withdraw 
the property, and stop this bloody sacrifice.” 
The crowd laughed, and the auctioneer’s eye 
twinkled. “ But he feels bound by the terms 
of his notice to you to let the sale proceed. 
The property will be sold without reserve. 
Now let us see whether you will meet him in 
the same magnanimous spirit.” Captain But- 
ler looked on in blank amaze while this state- 
ment was making; but an intenser surprise 
was painted upon the face of Mr. Weth- 
erall as the auctioneer proceeded : “ Twenty- 
seven, twenty-seven.” 

“ Twenty-six was the last bid,” said a by- 
stander. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” retorted the auctioneer, 
severely. “ I don’t think I deceived myself in 
a nod from my friend Mr. Wetherall. Twen- 
ty-seven!” 

Mr. Wetherall seemed struggling to open 
his petrified mouth in protest, when Mr. 
Everton quickly bid twenty-seven five hun- 
dred. Mr. Wetherall turned sharply upon 
him and bid twenty-eight. The keen auc- 
tioneer scented their rivalry, and played upon 
it so artfully that in five minutes the property 
was going at thirty thousand to Mr. Everton. 
He came to the third going, in his thrice-re- 
peated warning, when he once more paused, 
and, leaning forward, bent a look of pitying 
incredulity upon the faces before him. 

“ Gentlemen,” he asked, in an accent of 
soft reproach, “ is this Boston ?” 

His audience again roared their pleasure, 
and the auctioneer, leaving his place, stepped 
forward and personally approached several 
persons of the group in a conversational tone. 

“ Mr. Wetherall, am I going to have noth- 

ing more from you? Mr. White, what do you 


(To be c 
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say ? You know this house is worth more 
than thirty thousand, and whoever buys it 
will have a dozen people after him to-morrow 
offering to take his bargain off his hands at 
an advance. Mr. Merritt, we haven’t heard 
from you at all yet, I believe. You've been 
enjoying the show for nothing. It isn’t your 
custom to dead-head yourself on these occa- 
sions. And you, sir—JI can’t call your name, 
but I know your face; I’ve seen it in State 
street often—can’t I get a bid out of you?” 

The gentleman nd 
shrank further back in the crowd. The auc. 
tioneer smiled in perfect good humor, and 
turned away for another word with Captain 
Butler in private. 

“Captain,” he whispered, “ Mr. Everton 
is going to buy this property. 
he will stand another five thousand ? 

Captain Butler, who seemed in a sort of 
daze, said: 

“1 don’t believe he will. But 74 you——” 

“T'll get it,” said the auctioneer, briskly, 
and returned to his into which he 
struck with a sudden and startling energy. 
“ Going at thirty thousand, go Thirty- 
one, thirty-one, thirty-one; at thirty-two; 


ad lres ser l cr 1c ree I, 


we rk, 


thirty-two five; thirty-three, thirty-three— 
and five; thirty-four?” He dashed off the 
bids with a rapid confidence that would have 
inspired belief in the most skeptical. 


Mr 
Wetherall bid thirty-four thousand five hun- 
dred, and was instantly topped by Mr. Ever 
ton at thirty-five. “ Thirty-five, thirty-five, 
thirty-five,” cried the auctioneer, “ going at 
thirty-five thousand, going, going, going, and 
sold —given away —to Mr. Everton!’ 

Mr. Everton came forward with a_half- 
frightened look, and laid down the money 
necessary to secure his purchase, and received 
a provisional deed of the property. 

“ Look here!” said Captain Butler, as soon 
as he could get the auctioneer 
didn’t hear any of those bids till Wetherall’s 
last.” The Captain looked troubled and un- 
happy. 

The auctioneer laid a re-assuring hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“ You haven’t got a practiced ear, Captain 
Butler. I have. Mr. Everton has got a great 
bargain. But it was hard, working up to that 
final point.” 
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aside. “| 


yntinued. ) 
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ADMINISTRATION,.* 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “Haworth’s,”’ “Louisiana,” “A Fair Barbarian,’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue Professor sat in his favorite chair by 
his library fire, an open volume on his knee 
and his after-dinner glass of wine still unfin- 
ished on the table near him. He had dined 
a couple of hours ago with Mr. Arbuthnot, 
who had entertained him very agreeably, and 
had not long since left him to present him- 
self upon some soc ial scene. 

It was of his departed guest that he was 
thinking as he pondered, and of certain plans 
he had on hand for his ultimate welfare, and 
his thoughts so deeply occupied him that 
he did not hear the sound of the door-bell, 
which rang as he sat, nor notice any other 
sound until the door of the room opened and 
some one entered. He raised his head and 
looked round then, uttering a slight ejacula- 
tion of surprise. 

“Why, Bertha!” 
This is unexpes ted.” 

He paused and gave her one of his gently 
curious looks. She had thrown her cloak off 
as she came near him, and something in her 
appearance attracted his attention. 

* My dear,” he said, slowly, * you look to 
night as you did years ago. I am reminded 
of the time when Philip first came to us. I 
wonder why ?” 

here was a low seat near his side, and she 
came and took it. 

“It is the dress,” she said. “I was look- 
ing over some things I had laid aside and 
found it. I put it on for old acquaintance 
sake. I have never worn it since then. Per 
haps I hoped it would make me feel like a 
girl again.” 

Her tone was very quiet, her whole man 
ner was quiet, the dress was simplicity itself. 
\ little lace kerchief was knotted about her 
throat. 

“That is a very feminine idea,” remarked 
the Professor, seeming to give it careful atten- 
tion. “ Peculiarly feminine, I should say. 
And-—does it, my dear ?” 

“Not quite,” she answered. “ A little. 
When I first put it on and stood before the 
glass, I forgot a good many things for a few 
moments, and then, suddenly, I heard the 


he said. “5 My dear ! 


children’s voices in the nursery, and Richard 
came in and Bertha Herrick was gone. You 
know I was Bertha Herrick when I wore this 
— Bertha Herrick, thinking of her first party.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” he responded, “* I—I re- 
member.” 

There were a few moments of silence, in 
which he looked abstractedly thoughtful, but 
presently he bestirred himself. 

“ By the by,” he said, “ that reminds me. 
Didn’t I understand that there was a great 
Mr. Arbuthnot 


party somewhere to-night ? 


left me to go to it, I think. I thought there 
was a reason for my surprise at seeing you. 
Chat was it. Surely you should have been at 
the great party instead of here.” 
* Well,” she replied, “ I suppose I should, but 
for some curious accident or other—I don’t 
I 


know what the accident is or how it hap 
pened—I should have had an invitation — 
of course if it had chanced to reach me, but 
something has occurred to prevent its doing 
so, I suppose. Such things happen, you 
know. To all intents and purposes I have 
not been invited, so I could not And | 
am very glad. | would rather be here.” 

“] would rather have you here,” he returned, 
“ifsuch seclusion pleases you. But I can hardly 
imagine, my dear, how the party ve 

She put her hand on his caressingly. 

“Tt cannot be an entire success,” she said. 

“ It wont, in my absence — but misfortunes 
befall even the magnificent and prosperous, 
and the party must console itself. I like to be 
here —I like very much to be here.” 

He glanced at her gray dress again 

“ Bertha Herrick would have preferred the 
party,” he remarked. 

“* Bertha Amory is wiser,” she said. “ We 
will be quiet together — and happy.” 

They were very quiet. The thought oc- 
curred to the Professor several times during 
the evening. She kept her seat near him, and 
talked to him, speaking, he noticed, princi- 
pally of her children and of the past ; the time 
she had spent at home, before her marriage, 
seemed to be present in her mind. 

“I wonder,” she said once, thoughtfully, 
“what sort of girl I was? I can only re- 
member that I was such a happy girl. Do 
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you remember that I was a specially self-in- 
dulgent or frivolous one? But I am afraid 
you would not tell me, if you did.” 

“My dear,” he said, in response, “ you 
were a natural, simple, joyous creature, and 
a great pleasure to us.” 

She gave his hand a little pressure. 

“7 can remember that you were always 
good to me,” she said. “I used to think 
you were a little curious about me, and 
wondered what I would do in the future. 
Now it is my turn to wonder if I am at 
all what you thought I would be?” 

He did not reply at once, and then spoke 
slowly. 

“There seemed so many possibilities,” he 
said. “Yes; I thought it possible that you 
might be—what you are.” 

It was, as he said this, that there returned 
to his mind the thought which had occupied 
it before her entrance. He had been think- 
ing then of something he wished to tell her, 
before she heard it from other quarters, and 
which he felt he could tell her at no more 
fitting time than when they were alone. It 
was something relating to Laurence Arbuth- 
not, and, curiously enough, she paved the way 
for it by mentioning him herself. 

“Did you say Laurence was 
night ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “he was so good as to 
dine with me.” 

“He would say that you were so good as 
to invite him,” she said. “He is very fond of 
coming here.” 

“T should miss him very much,” he re 
turned, “if he should go away.” 

She looked up quickly, attracted by his 
manner. 

“But there is no likelihood of his going 


here to- 


away,” she said. 
“T think,” he answered, “that there may 
be, and I wished to speak to you about it.” 


He refrained from looking at her—he 
even delicately withdrew his hand so that if 
hers should lose its steadiness he might be 
unconscious of it. 

* Go away!” she exclaimed, “ from Wash- 
ington ? Laurence! Why should you think 
so? I cannot imagine such a thing!” 

“He does not imagine it himself yet,” he 
replied. “ 7am going to suggest it to him.” 

Her hand was still upon his knee and he 
felt her start. 

“You are!” she said; “why and how? 
Do you think he will go? I do not believe 
he will.” 

*T am not sure that he will,” he answered, 
“but I hope so; and what I mean is that I 
think it may be possible to send him abroad.” 

She withdrew her hand from his knee. 
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“ He wont go,” she said; “I am sure of 

ag 
He went on to explain himself, still not 
looking at her. 

“ He is wasting his abilities,” he said; “he 
is wasting his youth; the position he is in is 
absurdly insignificant; it occurred to me that 
if I used, with right effect, the little influence 
I possess, there might finally be obtained for 
him some position abroad which would be 
at least something better and might possibly 
open a way for him in the future. I spoke to 
the Secretary of State about it, and he was 
very kind and appeared interested. It seems 
very possible, even probable, that my hopes 
will be realized.” 

For a few seconds she sat still; then she 
said, abstractedly : 

“It would be very strange to be obliged to 
live our lives without Laurence; they would 
not be the same lives at all. Still, I suppose 
it would be best for him; but it would be 
hard to live without Laurence. I don’t like 
to think of it.” 

In spite of his intention not to do so, he 
found himself turning to look at her. There 
had been surprise in her voice, and now there 
was sadness, but there was no agitation, | 
uncontrollable emotion. 

“Can it be,” he thought, “ that she is 
ting over it? What does it mean?” 

She turned and met his eyes. 

‘But whether it is for the best or not,” she 
said, “I don’t believe he will go.” 

** My dear,” he said, “ you speak as if ther 
was a reason. 

“ T think there is 
“and it is a strong one.” 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“There is some one he is beginning to b 
fond of,” she replied; “ha? is the reason.” 

He kept his eyes fixed upon her. 

“Some one he is deginning to be fond of ?” 
he repeated. 

“T don’t know how it will end,” she said. 
“ T am sometimes afraid it can only end sadly; 
but there is some one he would find it hard 
to leave, I am sure.” 

The Professor gradually rose in his chair 
until he was sitting upright. 

“T wish,” he said, “ that you would tell me 


a reason,” she answered, 


who it is.” 

“T do not think he would mind your know- 
ing,” she answered. “It seems strange you 
have not seen. It is Agnes Sylvestre.” 

The Professor sank back in his chair, and 
looked at the bed of coals in the grate. 

“Agnes Sylvestre /” he exclaimed; “Agv 
Sylvestre!” 

“Yes,” she said; “and in one sense it is 
very hard on him that it should be Agnes 
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Sylvestre. After all these years, when he has 
steadily kept himself free from all love affairs, 
and been so sure that nothing could tempt 
him, it cannot be easy for him to know that 
he loves some one who has everything he 
has not—all the things he feels he never will 
have. He is very proud and very unrelenting 
in his statement of his own circumstances, 
and he wont try to glaze them over when he 
compares them with hers. He is too poor, 
she is too rich —even if she loved him.” 

“Even!” said the Professor. “Is it your 
opinion that she does not ?” 

“T do not know,” she answered. “It has 
seemed to me more probable that—that she 
liked Colonel Tredennis.” 

‘Il thought so,” said the Professor. “1 
must confess that I thought so—though, 
perhaps, that may have been because my 
feeling for him is so strong, and I have seen 
that he—” 

“That he was fond of her?” Bertha put in, 
as he paused to reflect. 

“T thought so,” he said again. “I thought 
I was sure of it. He sees her often; he thinks 
of her frequently, it is plain; he speaks of 
her to me; he sees every charm and grace in 
her. I have never heard him speak of any 
other woman so.” 

“It would be a very suitable marriage,” 
said Bertha; “I have felt that from the first. 
rhere is no one more beautiful than Agnes— 
no one sweeter—no one more fit—” 

She pushed her seat back from the hearth 
and rose from it. 

“The fire is too warm,” she said. “I have 
been sitting before it too long.” 

Chere was some ice-water upon a side-table, 
and she went to it and poured out a glass, 
and drank it slowly. Then she took a seat 
by the center-table and spoke again, as she idly 
turned over the leaves of a magazine without 
looking at it. 

“When first Agnes came here,” she said, 
“I thought of it. I remember that when | 
presented Philip to her, I watched to see if 
she impressed him as she does most people.” 

‘She did,” said the Professor. “ I remem- 
ber his speaking of it afterward, and saying 
what a charm hers was, and that her beauty 
must touch a man’s best nature.” 

“ That was very good,” said Bertha, faintly 
smiling. “ And it was very like him. And 
since then,” she added, “you say he has 
spoken of her often in the same way and as 
he speaks of no one else ?” 

“ Again and again,” answered the Professor. 
“The truth is, my dear, I am fond of speak- 
ing of her myself, and have occasionally led 
him in that direction. I have wished for him 
what you have wished.” 


«“ And we have both of us,” she said, half 
sadly, “ been unkind to poor Laurence.” 

She closed the magazine. 

“Perhaps he will go, after all,” she said. 
“ He may see that it is best. He may be glad 
to go before the year is ended.” 

She left her book and her chair. 

“T think I must go now,” she said; “I am 
a little tired.” 

He thought that she looked so, and the 
shadow which for a moment had half lifted 
itself fell again. 

“No,” he thought, “ she has not outlived it, 
and this is more bitter for her than the rest. It 
is only natural that it should be more bitter.” 

When he got up to bid her good-night, she 
put a hand upon either of his shoulders and 
kissed him. 

“‘T am glad I was not invited to the grand 
party, dear,” she said; “I have liked this 
better. It has been far better for me.” 

There were only a few yards of space 
between her father’s house and her own, and 
in a few seconds she had ascended the steps 
and entered the door. As she did so she 
heard Richard in the parlor speaking rapidly 
and vehemently, and, entering, found that 
he was talking to Colonel ‘Tredennis. The 
Colonel was standing at one end of the room, 
as if he had turned round with an abrupt 
movement; Richard was lying full length upon 
a sofa, looking uneasy and excited, his cush- 
ions tumbled about him. They ceased speak- 
ing the moment they saw her, and there was an 
odd pause, noticing which she came forward 
and spoke with an effort at appearing at ease. 

* Do you know that this seems like conten- 
tion,” she said. “Are you quarreling with 
Richard, Colonel Tredennis, or is he quarrel- 
ing with you? And why are yofnot at the 
reception ?’ 

“ We are quarreling with each other vio- 
lently,” said Richard, with a half laugh. “ You 
arrived barely in time to prevent our coming 
to blows. And why are you not at the 
reception ,™ 

Bertha turned to Tredennis, who for a 
moment seemed to have been struck dumb by 
the sight of her. The memories the slender 
gray figure had brought to the Professor 
rushed back upon him with a force that stag- 
gered him. It was as if the ghost of some 
thing dead had suddenly appeared before him 
and he was compelled to hold himself as if 
he did not see it. The little gray gown, the 
carelessly knotted kerchief,—it seemed so 
terrible to see them and to be forced to realize 
through them how changed she was. He had 
never seen her look so ill and fragile as she 
did when she turned to him and spoke in her 
quiet, unemotional voice. 
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“This is the result of political machina- 
tion,” she said. “ He has forgotten that we 
were not invited. Being absorbed in affairs 
of state, he no longer keeps an account of the 
doings of the giddy throng.” 

Then he recovered himself. 

“You were not invited!” he said. “Isn't 
there some mistake about that. I thought 


” 





“Your impression naturally was that we 
were the foundation-stone of all social occa- 
sions,” she responded, “ but this time they have 
dispensed with us. We were not invited.” 

“Say that you did not receive your invita- 
tion,” put in Richard, restlessly. “The other 
way of stating it is nonsense.” 

She paused an instant, as if his manner 
suggested a new thought to her. 

“J wonder,” she said slowly, “if there 
could be a reason—but no, I think that is 
impossible. It must have been an accident. 
But you,” she added to Tredennis, “have not 
told me why you are not with the rest of the 
world.” 

“T came away early,” he answered. “I was 
there for an hour.” 

He was glad that she did not’sit down— 
he wished that she would go away —it would 
be better if she would go away and leave 
them to themselves again. 

“It was very gay, I suppose,” she said. 
*“ And you saw Agnes ?” 

“T have just left her,” he replied. 

“You ought to have stayed,” she said, 
turning away with a smile. “It would have 
been better than quarreling with Richard.” 

And she went out of the room and left 
them together, as he had told himself it would 
be best she should. 

He did not look at her asshe ascended the 
staircase ; he stood with his back to the open 
door, and did not speak until he heard her 
go into the room above them. Then he ad- 
dressed Richard. 

“Do you understand me now?” he said, 
sternly. “ This is the beginning!” 

“The beginning '” exclaimed Richard, with 
a half frantic gesture. “If this is the begin- 
ning—and things go wrong—imagine what 
the end will be!” 

The room Bertha had entered was the 
nursery. In the room opening out of it, Jack 
and Janey slept in their small beds. Upon 
the hearth-rug lay a broken toy. She bent to 
pick it up, and afterward stood a moment 
holding it in her hand without seeing it; she 
still held it as she sank into a chair which 
was near her. 

“T will stay here a while,” she said. “This 
is the best place for me.” 

For a few minutes she sat quite still, some- 
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thing like a stupor had settled upon her; she 
was thinking in a blind, disconnected way of 
Agnes Sylvestre. Everything would be right 
at last. Agnes would be happy. This was 
what she had wished—what she had intended 
from the first—when she had brought them 
together. It was she who had brought them 
together. And this was the plan she had had 
in her mind when she had done it; and she 
had known what it would cost her even the: 
And then there came back to her the mem 
ory of the moment when had turned 
away from them to pour out Laurence’s cof 
fee with hands she could not hold still, and 
whose tremor he saw and understood. Poor 
Laurence! he must suffer too! Poor Laurence! 

She looked down suddenly at the broker 
toy in her hand. 

“T will stay here more,” she said. “ It is 
better here. ‘There is nothing else! And if | 
were a good woman I should want nothing 
else. If I had only not spoken to Agni — 
that was the mistake ; if she will only for 
it! Seme one should be happy—seme on 
It will be Agnes.” 

She got up and went into the children’s 
room, and knelt down by Janey’s bed, laying 
the toy on the coverlet. She put her arms 
round the child and spoke her name. 

“Janey!” she said. “ Janey.” 

The child stirred, opened her eves, 
put an arm sleepily about her neck. 

“T said my prayers,” she murmured. 
bless mamma and papa—and everybody. 
God bless Uncle Philip.” 

Bertha laid her face near her upon the pillow. 

“Yes,” she said, brokenly. “ You belong 
to me and I belong to you. I will stay here, 
Janey —with you!” 


she 


“God 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SOMETIMES during the winter, when she 
glanced around her parlor on the evenings 
of her receptions, Bertha felt as if she were in 
a waking dream. So many people of whom 
she seemed to know nothing were gathered 
about her; she saw strange faces on every 
side; a new element had appeared which was 
gradually crowding out the old, and she her 
self felt that she was almost a stranger in it. 
Day by day, and by almost imperceptible ce 
grees at first, various mysterious duties had 
devolved upon her. She had found herself 
calling at one house because the head of 
was a member of a committee, at another 
because its mistress person whost 
influence over her husband it would be well 
to consider; she had issued an invitation 
here because the recipients must be pleased, 
another there because somebody was to be 
biased in the right direction. The persons 
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means invariably interesting. There was a 
stalwart Westerner or so, who made them- 
selves almost too readily at home; an occa 
sional rigid New Englander, who suspected 
a lack of purpose in the atmosphere; and a 
stray Southerner, who exhibited a tendency 
toward a large and rather exhaustive gal- 
lantry. As a rule, too, Bertha was obliged to 
admit that she found the men more easily 
entertained than the women, who were most 
of them new to their surroundings, and pri- 
vately determined to do themselves credit 
and not be imposed upon by appearances; and 
when this was not the case were either timor- 
ously overpowered by a sense of their inade 
quacy to the situation, or calmly intrenched 
behind a shield of impassive composure more 
discouraging than all else. It was not always 
easy to enliven such material: to be always 
ready with the right thing to say and do; to 
understand, as by inspiration, the intricacies 
of every occasion and the requirements of 
every mental condition; and while Bertha 
spared no effort, and used her every gift to 
the best of her ability, the result, even when 
comparatively successful, was rather produc 
tive of exhaustion, mental and physical. 
lhey don’t care about me,” she said to 

Arbuthnot one night, with a rueful laugh as 
she looked around her. “ And I am always 
afraid of their privately suspecting that I don’t 
care about them. Sometimes when I look at 
them, I cannot help being overpowered by a 
sense of there being a kind of ludicrousness 
in it all. Do you know, nearly every one 
of them has a reason for being here, and it is 
never by any chance connected with my rea 
son for inviting them. I could give you some 
of the reasons. Shall 1? Some of them are 
feminine reasons and some of them are mas 
culine. That woman at the end of the sofa— 
the thin, eager-looking one—comes because 
she wishes to accustom herself to society. 
Her husband is a ‘rising man,’ and she is 1n 
love with him and has a hungry desire to 
keep pace with him. The woman she is talk- 
ing to has a husband who wants something 
Senator Planefield may be induced to give 
him—and Senator Planefield is on his native 
heath here. That showy little Southern widow 
has a large claim against the government, 
and comes because she sees people she thinks 
it best to know. She is wanted because she 
has a favorite cousin who is given patriotically 
to opposing all measures not designed to 
benefit the South. It is rather fantastic when 
you reflect upon it, isn’t it?” 

“ You know what | think about it without 
asking,” answered Arbuthnot 
“Yes, you have told me,” was her re- 


thus to be pleased and biased were by no 
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sponse ; “ but it will be all over before long, 
and then— Ah! there is Senator Blundel! 
Do you know, it is always a relief to me 
when he comes;” and she went toward him 
with a brighter look than Arbuthnot had seen 
her wear at any time during the entire evening. 

It had taken her some time herself to de- 
cide why it was that she liked Blundel and 
felt at ease with him; in fact, up to the pres 
ent period she had scarcely done more than 
decide that she did like him. She had not 
found his manner become more polished as 
their acquaintance progressed ; he was neither 
gallant nor accomplished; he was always 
rather full of himself, in a genuine, masculine 
way. He was blunt, and by no means tact- 
ful ; but she had never objected to him from 
the first, and after a while she had become 
conscious of feeling relief, as she had put it to 
Arbuthnot, when his strong, rather aggressive 
personality presented itself upon the scene. 
He was not difficult to entertain, at least. 
Finding in her the best of listeners, he enter 
tained himself by talking to her, and by mak 
ing sharp jokes, at which they both laughed 
with equal appreciation. He knew what to 
talk about, too, and what subjects to joke on 
and, however apparently communicative his 
mood might be, his opinions were always 
kept thriftily in hand 

* He seems to talk a good deal.” Richard 
said testily ; “ but, after all, you don’t find out 
much of what he really thinks.” 

Bertha had discovered this early in their 
acquaintance. If the object in making the 
house attractive to him was that he might be 
led to commit himself in any way during his 
\ isits, that objec t was scarcely attained. When 


1 


at last it appeared feasible to discuss the 
Westoria lands project in his presence, he 
showed no unwillingless to listen or to ask 
questions; but, the dis« being at an 
end, if notes had been compared no one 
could have said that he had taken either side 
of the question. 

‘He’s balancing things,” Planefield said. 
“1 told you he would do it. You may trust 
him not to speak until he has made up his 
mind which side of the scale the weight Is on.” 

When these discussions were being carried 
on Bertha had a fancy that he was mor 
interested than he appeared outwardly 
Several times she had observed that he asked 


Ission 


her questions afterward which proved that 
no word had dropped on his ear unheeded, 
and that he had, for some reason best known 
to himself, reflected upon ll h had heard. 
But their acquaintance had a side entirely 
untouched by worldly machinations, and it 
was this aspect of it which Bertha liked. 
There was something homely and genuine 
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about it. He paid her no compliments; he 
even occasionally found fault with her habits, 
and what he regarded as the unnecessary 
conventionality of some of her surroundings ; 
but his good-natured egotism never offended 
her. A widower without family, and im- 
mersed in political business, he knew little of 
the comforts of home life. He lived in two or 
three rooms, full of papers, books, and pigeon- 
holes, and took his meals at a hotel. He found 
this convenient if not luxurious, and more 
than convenience it had never yet occurred 
to him to expect or demand. But he was not 
too dull to appreciate the good which fell in 
his way ; and after spending an hour with the 
Amorys on two or three occasions, when he 
had left the scene of his political labors 
fagged and out of humor, he began to find 
pleasure and relief in his unceremonious 
visits, and to look forward to them. There 
came an evening when Bertha, in looking 
Over some music, came upon a primitive 
ballad which proved to be among the recol- 
lections of his youth, and she aroused him to 
enthusiasm by singing it. His musical taste 
was not remarkable for its cultivation; he 
was strongly in favor of pronounced melody, 
and was disposed to regard a song as incom- 
plete without a chorus; but he enjoyed him- 
self when his prejudices were pandered to, 
and Bertha rather respected his courageous 
if benighted frankness, and his obstinate faith 
in his obsolete favorites. So she sang “ Ben 
Bolt” to him, and “The Harp that once 
through Tara’s Halls,” and others far less 
classical and more florid; and while she sang 
he sat ungracefully but comfortably by the fire, 
his eyes twinkling less watchfully, the rugged 
lines of his blunt-featured face almost settling 
into repose, and sometimes when she ended 
he roused himself with something like a sigh. 

“ Do you like it?” she would say. * Does 
it make you forget ‘the gentleman from In- 
diana’ and ‘ the Senator from Connecticut’ ?” 

“T don’t want to forget them,” he would 
reply with dogged good humor. “They are 
not the kind of fellows it is safe to forget, 
but it makes my recollections of them more 
agreeable.” 

But after a while there were times when he 
was not in the best of humors, and when 
Bertha had a fancy that he was not entirely 
at ease or pleased with herself. At such times 
his visits were brief and unsatisfactory, and 
she frequently discovered that he regarded 
her with a restless and perturbed expression, 
as if he was not quite certain of his own 
opinions of her. 

“He looks at me,” she said to Richard, 
“as if he had moments of suspecting me of 
something.” 


“Nonsense!” said Richard. “What could 
he suspect you of ?” 

* Of nothing,” she answered. 
that was what we agreed to call it.” 

But she never failed to shrink when the 
twinkling eyes rested upon her with the dis- 
turbed questioning in their glance, and the 
consciousness of this shrinking was very bitter 
to her in secret. 

When her guest approached her on the 
evening before referred to, she detected at 
once that he was not in a condition of mind 
altogether unruffled. The glances he cast on 
those about him were not encouraging, and 
the few nods of recognition he bestowed were 
far from cordial; his hair stood on end 
trifle more aggressively than usual, and his 
short, stout body expressed a degree of gen- 
eral dissatisfaction which it was next to im- 
possible to ignore. 

Bertha did not attempt to ignore it. 

* I will tell you something before you speak 
to me,” she said. “ Something has put you 
out of humor.” 

He gave her a sharp glance and then 
looked away over the heads of the crowd. 

“There is always enough to put a man out of 
humor,” he said. “ What a lot of people y« 
have here to-night! What do they come for?” 

“T have just been telling Mr. Arbuthnot 
some of the reasons,” she answered. “ They 
are very few of them good ones. You came 
hoping to recover your spirits.” 

“1 came to look at you,” he said. 

He was frequently blunt, but there was < 
bluntness about this speech which surprised 
her. She answered him with a laugh, however. 

‘I am always worth looking at,” she said. 
* And now you have seen me —— ?” 

He was looking at her by this time, and 
even more sharply than before. It seemed as 
if he was bent upon reading in her face the 
answer to the question he had asked of it 
before, but he evidently did not find it. 

“There’s something wrong with you,” he 
said. “I don’t know what it is. I don’t 
know what to make of you.” 

“Tf you could make anything of me but 
Bertha Amory,” she replied, “ you might do a 
service to society; but that is out of the ques 
tion; and as to there being something wrong 
with me, there is something wrong with all o! 
us. There is something wrong with Mr. Arbuth 
not, he is not enjoying himself; there is some- 
thing wrong with Senator Planefield, who has 
been gloomy all the evening.” 

“ Planefield,” he said. “Ah! yes, there he 
is! Here pretty often, isn’t he ?” 

“ He is a great friend of Richard’s,” she 
replied, with discretion. 

“So I have heard,” he returned. And then 
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he gave his attention to Planefield for a few 
minutes, as if he found him also an object of 
deep interest. After this inspection, he turned 
to Bertha again. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I suppose you enjoy all 
this or you wouldn’t do it ?” 

‘ You are not enjoying it,” she replied. “ It 
does not exhilarate you as I hoped it would.” 

“T’m out of humor,” was his answer. “ I 
told youso. I have just heard something I 
don’t like. I dropped in here to stay five 
minutes and take a look at you and see 
it —— 

He checked himself and rubbed his upright 
hair impatiently, almost angrily. 

‘T am not sure that you mightn’t be enjoy- 
ing yourself better,” he said,“ and I should like 
to know something more of you than I do.” 

‘If any information I can give you 
she began. 

“Come,” he said, with a sudden effort at 
better humor, “ that is the way you talk to 
Planefield. Weare too good friends for that.” 

His shrewd eyes fixed themselves on her as 
f asking the unanswered question again. 

“Come!” he said. “I’m a blunt, old- 
fashioned fogy, but we are good, honest friends, 
—and always have been.” 

She glanced across the room at Richard, 
who was talking to a stubborn opposer of the 
creat measure, and making himself delightful 
beyond description. She wished for the mo- 
ment that he was not quite so picturesque and 
animated ; then she gathered herself together. 

“ | think we have been,” she said. “ I hope 
you will believe so.” 

“ Well,” he answered, “I shouldn’t like to 
believe anything else.” 

She thought that perhaps he had said more 
than he originally intended; he changed the 
subject abruptly, made a few comments upon 
people near them, asked a few questions, and 
finally went away, having scarcely spoken to 
any one but herself. 

* Why did he not remain longer ?” Richard 
asked afterward, when the guests were gone 
and they were talking the evening over. 

“ He was not in the mood to meet people,” 
Bertha replied. “ He said he had heard some- 
thing he did not like, and it had put him out 
of humor. I think it was something about me.” 

“ About you!” Richard exclaimed. “Why, 
in heaven’s name, about you ?” 

“ His manner made me think so,” she an- 
swered, coldly. “ And it would not be at all 
unnatural. I think we may begin to expect 
such things.” 

“Upon my word,” said Richard, starting 
up, “ I think that is going rather far. Don’t 
you see””—with righteous indignation—* what 
an imputation you are casting on me? Do 


you suppose I would allow you to do anything 
that—that si 

She raised her eyes and met his with an 
unwavering glance. 

“ Certainly not,” she said quickly. And his 
sentence remained unfinished, not because he 
felt that his point had been admitted, but be- 
cause, for some mysterious reason, it suddenly 
became impossible for him to say more. 

More than once of late, when he had 
launched into one of his spasmodic defenses 
of himself, he had found himself checked by 
this intangible power in her uplifted eyes, and 
he certainly did not feel his grievances the less 
for the experiences. 

Until during the last few months he had 
always counted it as one of his wife’s chief 
charms that there was nothing complicated 
about her, that her methods were as simple 
and direct as a child’s. It had never seemed 
necessary to explain her. But he had not 
found this so of late. He had even begun to 
feel that though there was no outward breach 
in the tenor of their lives, an almost impal- 
pable barrier had risen between them. He 
expressed no wish she did not endeavor to 
gratify ; her manner toward himself— with 
the exception of the fleeting moments when 
he felt the check—was entirely unchanged. 
Che spirit of her gayety ruled the house, as 
it had always done; and yet he was not always 
sure of the exact significance of her jests and 
laughter. The jests were clever, the laugh 
had a light ring, but there was a difference 
which puzzled him, and which—because he 
recognized in it some vague connection with 
himself —he tried in his moments of leisure 
to explain. He had even spoken of it to 
Colonel Tredennis on occasions when his 
mood was confidential. 

“She used to be as frank as a child,” he 
said, “and have the lightest way in the 
world; and [ liked it. I am a rather feather- 


headed fellow myself, perhaps, and it suited 
me. But it is all gone now. When she laughs 
I don’t feel sure of her, and when she is silent 
I begin to wonder what she is thinking of.” 
he thing she thought, the 


words she said 
to herself oftenest were : * It will not last very 
long.” She said them over to herself at mo- 
ments she could not have sustained herself 
under but for the consolation she found in 
them. Beyond this time, when what she faced 
from day to day would be over, she had not 
yet looked. 

“It is a curious thing,” she said to Arbuth- 
not, “but I seem to have ceased even to 
think of the future. I wonder sometimes if 
very old people do not feel so—as if there 
was nothing more to happen.” 

There was another person who found the 
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events of the present sufficient to exclude for 
the time being almost all thought of the 
future. This person was Colonel Tredennis, 
who had found his responsibilities increase 
upon him also,—not the least of these respon- 
sibilities being, it must be confessed, that 
intimacy with Mr. Richard Amory of which 
Bertha had spoken. 

“He is very intimate with Richard,” she 
had said, and she had every reason for mak- 
ing the comment. 

At first it had been the Colonel who had 
made the advances for reasons of his own, 
but later it had not been necessary for him to 
make advances. Having found relief in mak- 
ing his first reluctant half-confidences, Rich- 
ard had gradually fallen into making others. 
When he had been overpowered by secret 
anxiety and nervous distrust of everything, 
finding himself alone with the Colonel, and 
admiring and respecting above all things the 
self-control he saw in him,—a self-control 
which meant safety and silence under all 
temptations to betray the faintest shadow of 
a trust reposed in him,—it had been impossi- 
ble for him to resist the impulse to speak of 
the trials which beset him; and having once 
spoken of them, it was again impossible not 
to go a little further, and say more than he 
had at first intended. So he had gone on, 
from one step to another, until there had come 
a day when the Colonel himself had checked 
him for an instant, feeling it only the part’ of 
honor in the man who was the cooler of the 
two, and who had nothing to risk or repent. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. “ Remember, 
that though I have not asked questions so 
far, | am ready to hear anything you choose 
to say,—but don’t tell me what you might 
wish you had kept back to-morrow.” 

“The devil take it all,” cried Richard, 
dashing his fist on the table; “I must tell 
some one, or I shall go mad.” Notwith- 
standing the misery which impelled him, he 
always told his story in his own way, and 
gave it a complexion more delicate than a 
less graceful historian might have been gen- 
erous enough to bestow. He had been too 
sanguine and enthusiastic ; he had made mis- 
takes; he had been led by the duplicity of a 
wily world into follies; he had been unfortu- 
nate; those more experienced than himself had 
betrayed the confidence it had been only nat- 
ural he should repose in them. And through- 
out the labyrinth of the relation he wound his 
way,—a graceful, agile, supple figure, lightly 
avoiding an obstacle here, dexterously over- 
stepping a barrier there, and untouched by 
any shadow but that of misfortune. 

At first he spoke chiefly of the compli- 
cations which bore heavily upon him; and 
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these complications, arising entirely from the 
actions of others, committed him to so little 
that the Colonel listened with apprehension 
more grave than the open confession of greater 
blunders would have awakened in him. “ He 
would tell more,” he thought, “if there were 
less to tell.” 

The grim fancy came to him sometimes 
as he listened, that it was as if he watched 
aman circling about the edge of a volcano, 
drawing nearer and nearer, until, at last, in 
spite of himself, and impelled by some dread 
necessity, he must plunge headlong in. And 
so Richard circled about his crater: sometimes 
drawn nearer by the emotion and excitement 
of the moment, sometimes withdrawing a 
trifle through a caution as momentary, but in 
each of his circlings revealing a little more 
of the truth. The revelations were principally 
connected with the Westoria lands scheme, 
and were such in many instances as th 
Colonel was not wholly unprepared to hear 
He had not looked on during the last year for 
nothing; and often, when Richard had been 
in gay good spirits, and had imagined him- 
self telling nothing, his silent companion had 
heard his pleasantries with forebodings which 
he could not control. He was not deceived 
by any appearance of entire frankness, and 
knew that he had not been told all until one 
dark and stormy night, as he sat in his room, 
Richard was announced, and came in pallid, 
haggard, beaten by the rain, and at the lowest 
ebb of depression. He had had a hard and 
bitter day of it, and it had followed several 
others quite as hard and bitter; he had _ been 
fagging about the Capitol, going the old 
rounds, using the old arguments, trying new 
ones, Overcoming one obstacle only to find 
himself confronted with another, feeling that 
he was losing ground where it was a matter 
of life and death that he should gain it; 
spirits and courage deserting him just when 
he needed them most ; and all this being over, 
he dropped into his office to find awaiting 
him there letters containing news which gave 
the final blow. 

He sat down by the table and began his out 
pourings, graceful, attractive, injured. The Col- 
onel thought him so, as he watched him and 
listened, recognizing meanwhile the incom- 
pleteness of his recital, and making up his mind 
that the time had come when it was safer that 
the whole truth should be told. In the hours 
in which he had pondered upon the subject, 
he gradually decided that such an occasion 
would arrive; and here it was. 

So, at acertain fitting juncture, just as Richard 
was lightly skirting a delicate point, Tredennis 
leaned forward and laid his open hand on the 
table. 
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“| think,” he said, “ you had better tell me 
the whole story. You have never done it yet. 
What do you say ?” 

The boarder on the floor below, who had 
heard him walking to and fro on the first New 
Year’s night he had spent in Washington 
and on many a night since, heard his firm, 
regular tread again during the half hour in 
which Richard told, in fitful outbursts, what 
he had not found himself equal to telling be- 
fore. It was not easy to tell it in a very clear 
and connected manner; it was necessary to 
interlard it with many explanations and ex- 
tenuations; and even when these were sup- 
plied there was a baldness about the facts, as 
they gradually grouped themselves together, 
which it was not agreeable to contemplate; 
and Richard felt this himself gallingly. 

“T know how it appears to you,” he said ; 
“T know how it sounds! That is the mad- 
dening side of it—it looks so much worse 
than it really is! There is not a man living 
who would accuse me of intentional wrong. 
Confound it! I seem to have been forced 
into doing the very things it was least natural 
tome to do! Bertha herself would say it,— 
she would understand it. She is always just 
ind generous !” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel; *1 should say 
she had been generous.” 

‘You mean that I have betrayed her gen- 
erosity!” cried Richard. ‘“ That, of course! 
| expected ag 

‘You will find,” said the Colonel, “ that 
others will say the same thing.” 

He had heard even more than his worst mis- 
givings had suggested to him, and the shock of 
it had destroyed something of his self-control. 
For the time being he was in no lenient mood. 

‘Il know what people will say!” Richard 
exclaimed. “Do you suppose I have not 
thought of it a thousand times? I know 
what I should say if I did not know the cir- 
cumstances. It is the circumstances that make 
the difference.” 

he fact that they are your circum 
stances, and not another man’s,” began 
fredennis; but there he checked himself. 
“I beg your pardon,” he said, coldly. “1 
have no nght to meet your confidence with 
blame. It will do no good. If I can give 
you no help, I might better be silent. There 
were circumstances which appeared extenu- 
ating to you, | suppose.” 

He was angered by his own anger, as he 
had often been before. He told himself that 
he was making the matter a personal cause, 
as usual; but how could he hear that her 
very generosity and simplicity had been used 
against her by the man who should have 
guarded her interests as his first duty, with- 


out burning with sharp and fierce indig- 
nation. 

“Tf I understand you,” he said, “ your only 
hope of recovering what you have lost lies in 
the success of the Westoria scheme ?”’ 

“ Yes,” answered Amory, with his forehead 
on his hands, “ that is the diabolical truth !” 

“ And you have lost ?” 

“Once I was driven into saying to you that 
if the thing should fail it would mean ruin to 
me. That was the truth, too.” 

Che Colonel stood still. 

“Ruin to you!” he said. “ Ruin to your 


wife—ruin to your children—serious loss to 


the old man who 

“Who trusted m« 
gnawing his white lips. “I see it in exactly 
the same light myself, and it does not make 
it easier to bear. That is the way a thing 
looks when it fails. Suppose it had succeeded. 
It may succeed yet. ‘They trusted me, and, I 
tell you, | trusted myself.” 

It was easy to see just what despair would 


Richard finished, 


seize him if the worst came to the worst, and 
how powerless he would be in its clutches. 
He was like a reed beaten by the wind, even 
now. A sudden paroxysm of fear fell upon him, 

“Great God!” he cried. “It can’t fail! 
What could I say to them—how could I ex- 
plain it ?” 

\ thousand wild thoughts surged through 
Tredennis’s brain as he heard him. The old 
serse of helplessness was strong upon him. 
To his upright strength there seemed no way 
of judging fairly of, or dealing practically with, 
such dishonor and weakness. What standard 
could be applied to a man who lied agree 
ably in his very thoughts of himself and his 
actions. He had scarcely made a statement 
during the last hour which had not contained 
some airy falsehood. Of whom was it he 
thought in his momentary anguish ? Not of 
Bertha—not of her children — not of the gen- 
tle old scholar who had always been lenient 
with his faults. It was of himself he was think- 
ing—of Richard Amory robbed of his refined 
picturesqueness by mere circumstance and 
placed by bad luck at a baleful disadvantage! 

For a few minutes re wW: i silence. 
Richard sat with y upon his hands, 
his elbows on the bie Delor im Treden- 
nis paced to and fro, king d ird. At 
length Richard raised h ad. He did so 
because Tredennis had stopped his walk. 

“VW hat is it ? - he asked. 

lredennis walked over to him and sat down. 
He was pale, and wore a set and rigid look, 
the chief characteristic of which was that it ex- 
pressed absolutely nothing. His voice was just 
as hard and expressed as little when he spoke. 

“T have a proposition to make to you,” 
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he said, “ and I will preface it by the state- 
ment that, as a business man, I am perfectly 
well aware that it is almost madness to make 
it. I say ‘almost.’ Let it rest there. I will 
assume the risks you have run in the Westoria 
scheme. Invest the money you have charge 
of in something safer. You say there are 
chances of success. I will take those chances.” 

“ [WVhat/” cried Richard. “ IVhat/” 

He sat upright, staring. He did not be- 
lieve the evidence of his senses, but ‘Treden- 
nis went on, without the quiver of a muscle, 
speaking steadily, almost monotonously. 

“T have money,” he said. “ More than 
you know, perhaps. I have had recently a 
legacy which would of itself make me a com- 
paratively rich man. That I was not depend- 
ent upon my pay you knew before. I have 
no family. I shall not marry. I am fond of 
your children, of Janey particularly. I should 
have provided for her future in any case. 
You have made a bad investment in these 
lands; transfer them to me and invest in 
something safer.” 

“And if the bill fails to pass! 
Richard. 

“Tf it fails to pass, I shall have the land 
on my hands ; if it passes, I shall have made 
something by a venture and Janey will be the 
richer ; but, as it stands, the venture had better 
be mine than yours. You have lost enough.” 

Richard gave his hair an excited toss back- 
ward and stared at him as he had done be- 
fore ; a slight, cold moisture broke out on his 
forehead. 

“You mean ” he began, breathlessly. 

“Do you remember,” said Tredennis, 
“what I told you of the comments people 
were beginning to make ? They have assumed 
the form I told you they would. It is best 
for—for your children that they should be 
put an end to. If I assume these risks, there 
will be no further need for you to use—to 
exert yourself.” He began to look white 
about the mouth, and through his iron sto- 
lidity there was something revealed before 
which Richard felt himself quail. “ The night 
that Blundel came in to your wife’s recep- 
tion, and remained so short a time, he had 
heard a remark upon the influence she was 
exerting over him, and it had had a bad 
effect. The remark was made publicly at 
one of the hotels.” He turned a little whiter, 
and the something all the strength in him 
had held down at the outset leaped to the 
surface. “I have no wife to—to use,” he 
said; “if I had, by heavens, I would have 
spared her!” : 

He had held himself in hand and been 
silent a long time, but he could not doit now. 

“She is the mother of your children,” he 


” exclaimed 


cried, clenching his great hand. “And women 
are beginning to avoid her, and men to bandy 
her name to and fro. You have deceived her, 
you have thrown away her fortune ; you have 
used her as an instrument in your schemes, 
J, who am only an outsider, with no right to 
defend her—/ defend her for her father’s 
sake, for her child’s, for her own! You are 
on the verge of ruin and disgrace. I ofier 
you the chance to retrieve yourself—to re 
trieve her! Take it, if you are a man!” 
Richard had fallen back in his chair, breath- 
less and ashen. In all his imaginings of what 
the future might hold, he had never thought 
of such a possibility as this, —that it should 
be this man who would turn upon him and 
place an interpretation so fiercely unsparing 
upon what he had done! Under all his 
admiration and respect for the Colonel there 
had been hidden, it must be admitted, an 
almost unconscious touch of contempt for 
him, as a rather heavy and unsophisticated 
personage, scarcely versatile or agile enough, 
and formed in a mold somewhat obsolete 
and quixotic,—a safe person to confide in, 
and one to invite confidence passively by his 
belief in what was presented to him; a man 
to make a good listener and to encourage 
one to believe in one’s own statements, cer 
tainly not a man to embarrass and discourage 
a historian by asking difficult questions or 
translating too literally what was said. He 
had not asked questions until to-night, and 
his face had said very little for him on 
any occasion. Among other things, Richard 
had secretly —though leniently—felt him to 
be a trifle stolid, and had amiably forgiven him 
for it. It was this very thing which made the 
sudden change appear so keen an injustice 
and injury ; it amounted to a breach of con- 
fidence, that Ae should have formed a delib 
erate and obstinate opinion of his own, 
entirely unbiased by the presentation of the 
case offered to him. He had spoken more 
than once, it was true, in a manner which 
had suggested prejudice, but it had been the 
prejudice of the primeval mind, unable to 
adjust itself to modern conditions and easily 
disregarded by more experienced. But now! 
—he was stolid no longer. His first words had 
startled Richard beyond expression. His face 
said more for him than his words; it burned 
white with the fire he had hidden so long; 
his great frame quivered with the passion of 
the moment; when he had clenched his hand 
it had been in the vain effort to hold it still; 
and yet, the man who saw it recognized in it 
only the wrath and scorn which had refer- 
ence to himself. Perhaps it was best that it 
should have been so, best that his triviality 
was so complete that he could see nothing 
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which was not in some way connected with 
his own personality. 

« Tredennis,” he gasped out, “ you are ter- 
ribly harsh! I did not think you ai 

“ Even if I could lie and palter to you,” said 
Tredennis, his clenched hand still on the table, 
“this is not the time for it. I have tried before 
to make you face the truth, but you have 
refused to do it. Perhaps you had made your- 
self believe what you told me—that no harm 
was meant or done. / know what harm has 
been done. I have heard the talk of the 
hotel corridors and clubs!” His hand clenched 
itself harder and he drew in a sharp breath. 

“Tt is time that you should give this thing 
up,” he continued, with deadly determination. 
“And I am willing to shoulder it. Who else 
would do the same thing ?” 

“No one else,” said Richard, bitterly. 
“And it is not for my sake you do it, either; 
it is for the sake of some of your ideal fancies 
that are too fine for us worldlings to under- 
stand, I swear!” And he felt it specially hard 
that it was so. 

« Yes,” replied the Colonel, “I suppose you 
might call it that. It is not for your sake, as 
you say. It has been one of my fancies that 
aman might even deny himself for the sake 
of an—an idea, and | am not denying my- 
self. 1 am only giving to your child, in one 
way, what I meant to give to her in another. 
She would be willing to share it with her 
mother, I think.” 

And then, somehow, Richard began to feel 
that this offer was a demand, and that, even 
if his sanguine mood should come upon him 
again, he would not find it exactly easy to 
avoid it. It seemed actually as if there was 
something in this man,—some principle of 
strength, of feeling, of conviction,—which 
almost constituted a right by which he might 
contend for what he asked; and before it, in 
his temporary abasement and anguish of mind, 
Richard Amory faltered. He said a great 
deal, it is true, and argued his case as he 
had argued it before, being betrayed in the 
course of the argument by the exigences 
of the case to add facts as well as fancies. 
He endeavored to adorn his position as 
much as possible, and, naturally, his failure 
was not entire. ‘There were hopes of the 
passage of the bill, sometimes strong hopes, 
it seemed; if the money he had invested had 
been his own, if it had not been for the fail- 
ure of his speculations in other quarters, if so 
much had not depended upon failure and 
success, he would have run all risks willingly. 
There were, indeed, moments when it almost 
appeared that his companion was on the point 
of making a capital investment, and being 
much favored thereby. 


“It is really not half so bad as it seems,” 
he said, gaining cheerfulness as he talked. 
But, after such a day as I have had, a man 
loses courage and cannot look at things col- 
lectedly. I have been up and down in the 
scale a score of times in the last eight hours. 
That is where the wear and tear comes in. A 
great deal depends on Blundel; and I had a 
talk with him which carried us further than we 
have ever been before.” 

“ Further,” said Tredennis. “In what direc- 
tion ?” 

Richard flushed slightly. 

‘I think I sounded him pretty well,” he 
said. “ There is no use mincing matters; it 
has to be done. We have never been able to 
get at his views of things exactly, and I wont 
say he went very far this afternoon, but I was 
in a desperate mood, and—well, | think | 
reached bottom. He half promised to call at 
the house this evening. I dare say he is with 
Bertha now.” 

Something in his flush, which had a slightly 
excited and triumphant air, something in his 
look and tone, caused Tredennis to start in his 
chair. 

*“ What is he there for?” he said. “ What 
do you mean ?” 

Richard thrust his hands in his pockets. 
For a moment he seemed to have lost all 
his grace and refinement of charm —for the 
moment he was a distinctly coarse and un 
draped human being. 

“ He has gone to make an evening call,” 
he said. *“ And if she manages him as well as 
she has managed him before.—as well as she 
can manage any man she chooses to take in 
hand, and yet not give him more than a smile 
or so,— your investment, if you make it, may 
not turn out such a bad one.” 


CHAPTER XNXXI. 


BERTHA had spent the greater part of the 
day with her children, as she had spent part 
of many days lately. She had gone up to 
the nursery after breakfast to see Jack and 
Janey at their lessons ; and had remained with 
them and given herself up to their entertain 
ment. She was not well; the weather was 
bad; she might give herself a holiday, and she 
would spend it in her own way, in the one 
refuge which never failed her. 

“Tt is always quiet here,” she said to her 
self. “ If I could give up all the rest —all of 
it—and spend all my days here, and think of 
nothing else, I might be better. There are 
women who live so. I think they must be 
better in every way than I am,—and happier. 
I am sure I should have been happier if I had 
begun so long ago.” 

And as she sat, with Janey at her side, in 
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the large chair which held them both, her 
arm thrown round the child’s waist, there 
came to her a vague thought of what the 
unknown future might form itself into when 
she “ began again.” It would be beginning 
again when the sea was between the new life 
and the old; everything would be left behind 
—but the children. She would live as she 
had lived in Virginia, always with the chil- 
dren —always with the children. “It is the 
only safe thing,” she thought, clasping Janey 
closer. “ Nothing else is safe for a woman 
who is unhappy. If one is happy one may be 
gay, and look on at the world with the rest ; 
but there are some who must not look on,— 
who dare not.” 

* Mamma,” said Janey, “ you are holding 
me a little too close, and your face looks— 
it looks—as if you were thinking.” 

Bertha laughed to re-assure her. They were 
used to this gay, soft laugh of hers, as the 
rest of the world was. If she was silent, if the 
room was not bright with the merriment she 
had always filled it with, they felt themselves 
a trifle injured, and demanded their natural 
rights with juvenile imperiousness. “* Mamma 
always laughs,” Jack had oncé announced 
to a roomful of company. “She plays new 
games with us and laughs, and we laugh, too. 
Maria and Susan are not funny. Mamma is 
funny, and like a little girl grown up. .We 
always have fun when she comes into the 
nursery.” “It is something the same way in 
the parlor,” Planefield had said, showing his 
teeth amiably; and Bertha, who was stand- 
ing near Colonel Tredennis, had laughed in a 
manner to support her reputation, but had 
said nothing. So she laughed now, not very 
vivaciously, perhaps. “That was very im- 
proper, Janey,” she said, “ to look as if I was 
thinking. It is bad enough to be thinking. 
It must not occur again.” 

“ But if you were thinking of a story to 
tell us,” suggested Jack, graciously, “ it 
wouldn’t matter, you see. You might go on 
thinking.” 

“But the story was not a new one,” she 
answered. “It was sad. I did not like it 
myself.” 

“ We should like it,” said Janey. 

“Tf it’s a story,” remarked Jack, twisting 
the string round his top, “it’s all right. There 
was a story Uncle Philip told us.” 

“Suppose you tell it to me,” said Bertha. 

“Tt was about a knight,” said Janey, “who 
went to a great battle. It was very sorrowful. 
He was strong, and happy, and bold, and the 
king gave him a sword and armor that glit- 
tered and was beautiful. And his hair waved 
in the breeze. And he was young and brave. 
And his horse arched its neck. And the knight 


longed to go and fight in the battle, and was 
glad and not afraid; and the people looked 
on and praised him, because they thought he 
would fight so well. But just as the battle 
began, before he had even drawn his sword, 
a stray shot came, and he fell. And while the 
battle went on he lay there dying, with his 
hand on his breast. And at night, when the 
battle was over, and the stars came out, he 
lay and looked up at them, and at the dark- 
blue sky, and wondered why he had been 
given his sword and armor, and why he had 
been allowed to feel so strong, and glad, and 
eager,—only for that. But he did not know, 
lhere was no one to tell him. And he died. 
And the stars shone down on his bright 
armor and his dead face.” 

“T didn’t like it myself,’ commented Jack. 
“It wasn’t much of a story. I told him so.” 

“He was sorry he told it,” said Janey, 
‘because I cried. I don’t think he meant to 
tell such a sad story.” 

“He wasn’t funny that day,” observed 
Jack. ‘Sometimes he isn’t funny at all, and 
he sits and thinks about things; and then, if 
we make him tell us a story, he doesn’t tell a 
good one. He used to be nicer than he is now.” 

“TI love him,” said Janey, faithfully; “1 
think he is nice all the time.” 

“It wasn’t much of a story, that is true,” 
said Bertha. “ ‘There was not enough of it.” 

“ He died too soon,” said Jac k. 

“Ves,” said Bertha; “he died too soon, 
that was it,—too soon.” And the laugh she 
ended with had a sound which made her 
shudder. 

She got up from her rocking-chair quickly. 

* We wont tell stories,” she said. “ We will 
play. We will play ball and blind-man’s-buft 
—and run about and get warm. That will be 
better.” 

And she took out her handkerchief and tied 
it over her eyes with unsteady hands, laughing 
again,—laughing while the children laughed, 
too. 

They played until the room rang with their 
merriment. ‘They had not been so gay to 
gether for many a day, and when the game 
was at an end they tried another and another, 
until they were tired and ready for their nur- 
sery dinner. Bertha did not leave them even 
then. She did not expect Richard home until 
their own dinner-hour in the evening, so she 
sat at the children’s table and helped them 
herself, in the nurse’s place ; and they were in 
high spirits, and loquacious and confidential. 

When the meal was over, they sat by the 
nursery fire, and Meg fell asleep in her moth 
er’s arms; and after she had laid her on her 
bed, Bertha came back to Jack and Janey, 
and read and talked to them until dusk began 
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to close in about them. It was, as they sat 
so together, that a sealed package was brought 
to her by a servant, who said it had been left 
at the door by a messenger. It contained two 
letters—one addressed to Senator Blundel, 
and one to herself,—and both were in Rich- 
ard’s hand. 

‘| suppose something has detained him, 
and I am not to wait dinner,” she thought, as 
she « ypened the envelope bearing herown name 

[he same thing had occurred once or twice 
before, so it made but little impression upon 
her. There were the usual perfectly natural 
excuses. He had been very hard at work 
and would be obliged to remain out until some 
time past their dinner hour. He had an en- 
gagement atone of the hotels, and could dine 
there; he was not quite sure that he should 
be home untiliate. Then he added, just before 
closing,— 

“ Blundel said something about calling this 
evening. He had been having a hard day of 
it, and said he wanted a change. I had a very 
satisfactory talk with him, and I think he be- 
Entertain 
him as charmingly as possible, and if he is not 
too tired and is in a good humor, hand him 
the inclosed _ letter. It contains testimony 
which ought to be a strong argument, and | 


gins to see the rights of our case. 


think it will be.” 

Bertha looked at the letter. It was not at 
all imposing, and seemed to contain nothing 
more than a slip of paper. She put it down 
on the mantel and sighed faintly. 

“If he knew what a service he would do 
me by seeing the rights of the case,” she said 
to herself, “I think he would listen to their 
arguments. I think he likes me well enough 
to do it. I believe he would enjoy being kind 
to me. If this should be the end of it all, it 
would be worth the trouble of being amusing 
and amiable one evening.” 

But she did not look forward with any 
great pleasure to the prospect of what was 
before her. Perhaps her day in the nursery 
had been a little too much for her; she 
was tired and would have been glad to be 
left alone. But this was not to be. She must 
attire herself, in all her bravery, and sing and 
laugh and be gay a little longer. How often 
had she done the same thing before ? How 
often would she do it again ? 

“There are some people who are born to 
play comedy,” she said afterward, a 
stood before her mirror, dressing. “ They can 
do nothing else. I am one of them. Very 
little is expec ted of me, only that I shall 
always laugh and make jokes. If I were to 
try tragedy, that would be a better jest than 
all the rest. If I were to be serious, what a 
joke that would be!” 


s she 
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She thought, as she had done a thousand 
times, of a portrait of herself which had been 
painted three years before. It had been her 
Christmas gift to Richard, and had been con- 
sidered a great success. It was a wonderfully 
spirited likeness, and the artist had been 
fortunate in catching her brightest look. 

“ Tt is the expression that is so marvelous,’ 
Richard had often said. “ When I look at it, 
I always expect to hear you laugh.” 


’ 


; 


\re they never tired of it,” 
“never tired of hearing me laugh ? If I were 


to stop some day and say, ‘ See, I am tired of 
as the rest of 


she said, 


it myself. I have tears as well 
you. Let me ——’” She checked herself, 
her hands had begun to tremble,— her voice ; 
she knew too well what was coming upon 
her. She looked at herself in the glass. 


‘she said, 





“1 must dress myself carefully, 
“if lamtolook vivacious. One’s attire is called 


upon to do a great deal { 


vr one when one has 


lace like th 


Outwardly her attire had do 


deal for her when, after she had dined alone, 
she sat awaiting her guest. The fire burned 


f 
J 
t 
\- 


brightly, the o ano, : 
low stand with a pretty cofiee service upon it 
was drawn near her, a gay little work-basket 
containing some trifle of | 
on her knee. Outside, the night was decidedly 


unpleasant. “ So unpleasant,” she said to her- 


self, “ that it will surprise me 1f he comes.”’ But 
though by eight o’clock the rain was coming 
down steadily, at half-past eight she heard 


the familiar heavy tread upon the door-st 
and her visitor presented 

What sort of humor he was in when he 
made his entry, Bertha felt that it was not 


easy to decide; but it struck her that it was 


not a usual humor. and that the fatigues of 
the day had left their mark upon him. He 
looked by no means fresh, and, by the time 
he had seated himself, she felt that 
had disturbed him, and that it was true 
he needed distraction. 

It had always been very simple distraction 
she offered him, he had never demanded 
subtleties from her or y very great intel- 
lectual effort; j 
the feminine mind 
advanced as they ( 
belonged rather to the days and surround 
ings of his excellent, hard-worked mother 
and_ practical, 
a more brilliant world. Given comfortable 
seat in the pretty room, the society of this 
who poured 


his ideas upon the subject ol 
were, perhaps, not so 
ve been, and 
j 


might 
iInimaginative sisters 


pretty and smiling little person, 
out his coffee for him, enjoyed his jokes, and 
prattled gayly of things pleasant and amusing, 
he was perfectly satisfied. What he felt the 
need of was rest and light recreation, cheer- 
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fulness and appreciation, a sense of relief 
from the turmoil and complications of the 
struggling, maneuvering, overreaching, am- 
bitious world he lived in. 

Knowing this, Bertha had given him what 
he enjoyed, and she offered him no other 
entertainment this evening. She gave him 
his cup of coffee and talked to him as he 
drank it, telling him an amusing story or so 
of the children or of people he knew. 

“JT have been in the nursery all day,” she 
said. “Ihave been playing blind-man’s-buff 
and telling stories. You have never been in the 
nursery, have you? You are not like Colonel 
Tredennis, who thinks the society there is 
better than that we have in the parlor.” 

“ Perhaps he’s not so far wrong,” said her 
guest, bluntly, “though I have never been in 
the nursery myself. 1 have a nursery of my 
own up at the Capitol, and I don’t always 
find it easy to manage.” 

“The children fight, I have heard,” said 
Bertha, “and sometimes call each other 
names, and it is even reported that they 
snatch at each other’s toys and break those 
they cannot appropriate. I am afraid the 
discipline is not good!” 

“Tt isn’t,” he answered, “or there 
enough of it.” 

He set his coffee-cup down and watched 
her she leaned back in her chair and 


isn’t 


as 


occupied herself with the contents of her 
work-basket. 

“ Do you go into the nursery often?” he 
asked, “or is it out of the fashion ? ” 


’ 


“Tt is out of the fashion,” she answered, 
“ but She stopped and let her work 
rest on her knee as she held it. “ Will you 
tell me why you ask me that ?” she said, and 
her face changed as she spoke. 

“T asked you because I didn’t know,” he 
answered. “It seemed to me you couldn’t 
have much time for things of that sort. You 
generally seem to be pretty busy with one 
thing and another. I don’t know much about 
fashionable life and fashionable women. The 
women I knew when I was a boy—my own 
mother and her sisters—spent the most of 
their time with their children ; and it wasn’t 
such a bad way, either. They were pretty good 
women.” 

“ Perhaps it was the best way,” said Bertha, 
“and I dare say they were better for it. I 
dare say we compare very unfavorably with 
them.” 

* You don’t compare at all,” he returned. 
“T should not compare you. I don’t know 
how it would work with you. They got old 
pretty soon, and lost their good looks; but 
they were safe, kind-hearted creatures, who 
tried to do their duty and make the best of 
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things. I don’t say they were altogether right 
in their views of life; they were narrow, | 
suppose, and ran into extremes ; but they had 
ways a man likes to think of, and did very 
little mischief.” ‘ 

“T could scarcely estimate the amount of 
mischief I do,” said Bertha, applying herself 
to her work cheerfully ; “but 1 do not think 
my children are neglected. Colonel Tredennis 
would probably give a certificate to that 
effect. They are clothed quite warmly, and 
are occasionally allowed a meal, and I make 
a practice of recognizing them when I meet 
them on the street.” 

She was wondering if it would not be bet- 
ter to reserve the letter until some more 
auspicious occasion. It struck her that in the 
course of his day’s fatigues he had encountered 
some problem of which he found it difficult 
to rid himself. There were signs of it in his 
manner. He wore a perturbed, preoccupied 
expression, and looked graver than she had 
ever seen him. He sat with his hands in his 
pockets, his hair on end, his bluff countenance 
a rather deeper color than usual, and his eyes 
resting upon her. 

“ This isn’t an easy world,” he said, “and I 
suppose it is no easier for women than for 
men. I shouldn't like to be a woman myself, 
and have to follow my leader and live in one 
groove from beginning to end. It is natural 
that some should feel the temptation to try 
to get out of it, and use their power as men 
use theirs; but it does not pay, it can’t. 
Women were meant to be good,—to be good 
and honest and true, and—and innocent.” 

It was an amazingly ingenuous creed, and 
he presented it with a rough simplicity and 
awkwardness which might have been laugha- 
ble but for their heavy sincerity. Bertha felt 
this seriousness instantaneously, and looking 
up, saw in his sharp little eyes a suggestion 
of feeling which startled her. 

“Wondering what I’m thinking of?” 
said. “Well, I am thinking of you. 
thought of you pretty often lately, and to- 
night I’ve a reason for having you in my 
mind.” 

“What is the 
startled than before. 

He thrust his hands deeper into his pock- 
ets; there was no mistaking the evidences of 
strong emotion in his face. 

“T am a friend of yours,” he said. “ You 
know that; you’ve known it some time. My 
opinion of you is that you are a good little 
woman,—the right sort of a litthe woman,— 
and I have a great deal of confidence in you.” 

“T hope so,” said Bertha. 

She felt that as he gained warmth and color 
she lost them; she thought of the letter which 


he 


reason ?” she asked, more 
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lay on the mantel-piece within a few feet 
of him, and wished that it was not so near. 
There had been evil spoken of her, and he 
had heard it. She realized that, and knew 
that she was upon her defense, even while 
she had no knowledge of what she was to 
defend herself against. 

“I hope so,” she said again, tremulously. 
“| hope so, indeed ;” and her eyes met his 
with a helplessness more touching than any 
appeal she could have made. 

It so moved him that he could remain 
quiet no longer, but sprang to his feet and 
drew his hand from his pocket and rubbed it 
excitedly over his upright hair. 

“Damn it!” he broke forth, “let them 
say what they will,—let what will happen, 
I'll believe in you! Don’t look at me like 
that; you are a good little woman, but you 
are in the wrong place. There are lies and 
intrigues going on about you, and you are 
too—too bright and pretty to be judged 
fairly by outsiders. You don’t know what 
you are mixed up in; howshould you? Who 
is to tell you? These fellows who dangle 
about and make fine speeches are too smooth- 
tongued even when they know enough. I'll 
tell you. I never paid you compliments or 

ide love to you, did I? I’m no good at 

at, but I'll tell you the truth, and give you 
a bit of good advice. People are beginning 
to talk, you see, and tell lies. ‘They have 
brought their lies to me; I don’t believe 
them, but others will. There are men and 
women who come to your house, who will 
do you no good, and are more than likely to 
do you harm. They are a lot of intriguers 
and lobbyists. You don’t want that set here. 
You want honest friends and an innocent, 
respectable home for your children, and a 

ume they wont be ashamed of. Send the 
whole set packing, and cut yourself loose 
from them.” 

Bertha stood up also. She had forgotten 
he little work-basket, and still held it in her 
1ands, suspended before her. 

“Will you tell me,” she said, “ what the 
lies were,—the lies you heard ?” 

Perhaps she thought, with a hopeless pang, 
they were not lies at all; perhaps he had 
only heard what was the truth, that she had 
been told to try to please him, that his 
good will might be gained to serve an end. 
Looked at from Richard's stand-point, that 
had been a very innocent thing; looked at 
from his stand-point, it might seem just what 
it had seemed to herself, even in the reckless, 
desperate moment when she had given way. 

He paused a moment, barely a moment, 
and then answered her. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will tell you if you 


want to know. There has been a big scheme 
on hand for some time,—there are men who 
must be influenced; I am one of them; and 
people say that the greater part of the work 
is carried on in your parlors here, and that 
you were set on me because you were a 
clever little maneuverer, and knew your 
business better than I should be likely to 
suspect. That is what they say, and that is 
what I must believe, because 

He stopped short. He had drawn nearer 
the mantel-piece, and as he spoke some ob- 
ject lying upon it caught his eye. It was the 
letter directed to himself, lying with the ad- 
dress upward, and he took it in his hand. 

“What is this?” he demanded. “ Who 
left it here ?’ 

ertha stood perfectly motionless. Rich 
ard’s words came back to her: “ Give it to 
him if he isin a good humor. It contains argu- 
ments which I think will convince him.” 
hen she looked at Blundel’s face. If there 
could be any moment more unfit than another 
forthe presentation of arguments it was this 
particular one. And never before had she 
liked him so well or valued his good opinion 
so highly as she did now, when he turned his 


common, angry, honest face upon her. 

“ What is it?” he said again. Tell me.” 

She thought of Richard once more, and 
then of the children sleeping upstairs, and of 
the quiet, innocent day she had spent with 
them. They did not know that she was an 
intriguing woman whom people talked of; 
she had never realized it herself to the fuil 
until this moment. They had delicately for 
borne giving any name to the thing she had 
done ; but this man, who judged matters in a 
straightforward fashion, would find a name 
for it. But there was only one answer for her 
to make. 

‘It is a letter I was to g 

And it is from your husband 
‘I have not r plied. 
He stopped short a moment and looked at 


1 


’ she said. 


Le Sne reper 


ort 
her—with a sudden suggestion of doubt and 


bewilderment that was as bad as a blow. 


‘“ Look here!” he said. “ You were going 
to give it to me,—you intended to do it ?” 

“Ves,” 

He gave her another look,—amazement, 
anger, disbelief, struggling with each other in 
it—and then thrust his obstinate fists into his 
himself before her 


} 


pockets again and planted 
like a rock. 
«* By the | ord! 


*he said. “I wont believe 
it! 

The hard common sense which had been 
his stronghold and the stand-by of his constit- 
uents for many a year came to his rescue. 
He might not know much of women, but he 
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had seen intrigue, and trickery, and detected 
guilt, and it struck him if these things were 
here, they were before him in a new form. 

“* Now,” he said, “ tell me who gave it to 
you ?” 

“You will know that,” she answered, 
“when you read it.” 

“Tell me,” he demanded, “if you know 
what is in it?” 

“JT know something,” she replied, “ of 
what is in it.” 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I'd give a 
great deal to know how much!” 

Only Richard could have told him how 
much or how little ; and he was not there. 

“Come,” he said, as she made no reply, 
“they might easily deceive you. Tell me 
what you know, and I will believe you,— 
and there are very few women in your place 
I would say as much to.” 

*“T do not think,” she answered, “ that they 
have deceived me.” 

“Then,” he returned, his face hardening, 
“you have deceived me /” 

“Yes,” she answered, turning white, “I 
suppose I have.” 

There was a moment of dead silence, in 
which his shrewd eyes did their work as well as 
they had done it at any time during his fifty 
years of life. Then he spoke to her again. 

“They wanted me here because they 
wanted to make use of me,” he said. “ You 
knew that?” 

“They did not put it in that way,” she an- 
swered. “I dare say you know that.” 

* You were to befool me as far as you 
could, and make the place agreeable to me, 
—you knew that ?” 

She turned paler. 

* T—I have liked you very sincerely!” she 
broke forth, piteously. “I have liked you! 
Out of all the rest, that one thing was true! 
Don’t —ah, don’t think it was not!” 

His expression for a2 moment was a cu- 
riously undecided one; he was obliged to 
rally himself with a sharp rub at his hair. 

“T’ll tell you what I think of that when 
you have answered me another question,” 
he said. “ There is a person who has done 
a great deal of work in this matter, and has 
been very anxious about it, probably because 
he has invested in it more money than he 
can spare,—buying lands and doing one 
thing and another. That person is your hus- 
band, Mr. Richard Amory, Tell me if you 
knew that?” 

The blood rushed to her face and then left 
it again. 

“ Richard!” she exclaimed. “ Richard!” 
and she caught at the mantel and held to it. 

His eyes did not leave her for an instant. 


He nodded his head with a significance 
whose meaning was best known to himself. 

“ Sit down,” he said. “I see you did not 
know that.” ; 

She did as he told her. It was as if such a 
flash of light had struck across her mental 
vision as half blinded her. 

“Not Richard!” she cried out; and even 
as she said it a thousand proofs rushed back 
upon her and spoke the whole shameful truth 
for themselves. 

Blundel came nearer to her, his homely, 
angry face, in spite of its anger, expressing 
honest good feeling as strongly as any much 
handsomer one might have done. , 

“] knew there had been deep work some 
where,” he said. “I saw it from the first. As 
for you, you have been treated pretty badly, 
I supposed they persuaded you that you 
might as well amuse one man as another, 
—and I was the man. I dare say ther 
more behind than I can see. Y 
ing to gain as far as you knew, tha 
enough to me.” 

‘*No,” she exclaimed, “it was not 
was to gain! They did not think of— of m« 

“No,” he went on, “they lost sight of y 
rather even when they had a use for you. It’s 
apt to be the way. It’s time some one should 
think of you, and I mean to do it. I am not 
going to say more against those who— mack 
the mistake ” (with a resentful shuffle of his 
shoulders as he put it thus mildly), “ than | 
can help, but I am going to tell you th 
truth. I have heard ugly stories for some 
time, and I’ve had my suspicions of the trut! 
of them, but I meant to wait for proof, and 
was given me this afternoon. More was s: 
to me than it was safe to say to an honest 
man, and I let the person who talked go as 
far as he would, and he was too desperate to be 


it 
it 


cautious. I knew a bold move was to be made, 
and I guessed it would be made to-night.” 

He took the envelope from his pocket 
where he had tucked it unopened, His face 
grew redder and hotter. 

“Tf it were not for you,” he said, * if | 
didn’t have faith in your being the honest 
little woman | took you for, if I didn’t be- 
lieve you spoke the truth when you said you 
liked me as honestly as I liked you,—though 
the Lord knows there is no proof except that 
I do believe you in spite of everything,—I'd 
have the thing spread the length and breadth 
of the land by to-morrow morning, and there 
would be such an uproar as the country has 
not seen for a year or so.” 

“ Wait!” said Bertha, half-starting from 
her seat. “I did not understand before! 
This is too much shame! I thought it was 
—only a letter! I did not know ——” 
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He went to the fire. 

“I believe that, too,” he said grimly ; “ but 
it is not a little thing I’m doing. I’m deny- 
ing myself a great deal. I'd give five years 
of my life He straightened out his 
short, stout arm and closed hand with a 
robust gesture, and then checked himself. 
“You don’t know what is in it. I don’t 
know. I have not looked at it. There it 
goes,” and he tossed it into the fire. 
~ “The biggest fool of all,” he said, “is the 
fool who takes every man for a knave. Do 
they think a country like this has been run 
for a century by liars and thieves? There 
have been liars and thieves enough, but not 
enough to bring it to a stand-still, and that 
seems to argue that there has been an honest 
man or so to keep a hand on their throats. 
When there are none left,— well, it wont be 
as safe to belong to the nation as it is to-day, 
in spite of all that’s bad in it.” 

Che envelope had flamed up, and then died 
down into tindery blackness. He pointed 
to it. 

“You can say it is there,” he said, “and 
that I didn’t open it, and they may thank you 
for it. Now I am going.” 

Bertha rose. She put her hand on the 
mantel again. 


(To be c 
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A Modern Miracle. 


WHo will ever contend again that the day of mira- 
cles is past? What skeptic will venture to dispute 
any story of sudden conversion ? Neither in apostolic 
nor in medizeval times was there ever a greater marvel 
than that which has lately been wrought in the Congress 
of the United States. If six months ago any one had 
predicted that an adequate measure of civil service 
reform would be adopted by Congress within a year, 
his prediction would have called for no reply but an 
incredulous and pitiful smile. No advocate of the 
reform was so enthusiastic as to hope that such an 
event could happen. The most that any one expected 
was that the bills of Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Dawes, 
then before the Senate, would be discussed in that 
body, and that a respectable minority would be ready to 
vote in favor of one or the other of them. The decided 
probability was that the less efficacious of these two 
measures would command the greater number of 
votes, the study of the senators evidently being how 
not todoit. And now we see the more radical and thor 
ough-going of the two bills pass the Senate by an over- 
whelming majority, to be taken up and rushed through 
the House of Representatives, out of the regular order, 

VoL. XXV.—74. 
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“Tf I do not thank you as I ought,” she 
said, brokenly, “ you must forgive me. I see 
all that you have spared me, but—I have 
had a heavy blow.” He paused to look at 
her, rubbing his upright hair for the last time, 
his little eyes twinkling with a suspicious 
brightness, which had its softness, too. He 
came back and took her hand, and held it in 
an awkward, kindly clasp. 

“You are a good little woman,” he said. 
“T’ll say it to you again. You were not cut 
out to be made anything else of. You wont 
be anything else. You are young to be disap- 
pointed and unhappy. I know all that,—and 
there doesn’t seem much to say. Advice 
wouldn’t amount to much, and I don’t know 
that there is any to give.” 

They moved slowly toward the door 
together. When they stood upon the thresh- 
old, he dropped her hand as awkwardly as 
he had taken it, and made a gesture toward 
the stair-way, the suspicious brightness of his 
eyes more manifest than ever. 

“Your children are up there asleep,” he 
said unsteadily. “Go to them.” 

He turned away and shrugged himself into 
his overcoat at the hat-stand, opened the door 
for himself, and went out of the house without 
another word. 


mtinued. ) 
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almost without debate, by a vote of three to one. 
Mr. Dawes of Massachusetts, a somewhat prudent 
friend of civil service reform, declared a year ago that 
the people would never tolerate the appointment of a 
commission to take charge of the business and con 
duct the examinations; but the bill of Mr. Pendleton, 
providing for such a commission, has passed, and 
Mr. Dawes’s name is recorded among the yeas. A 
year ago any man who argued in favor of civil service 
reform, and especially of the method of competitive 
examination, was at once written d wna doc trin 


aire or “ feather-head ” by nearly all the partisan 


newspapers of both parties, and waved aside as a 
wholly unpractical person by three-fourths of the 
members of Congress. Now we see honorable gen 
tlemen jumping upon their chairs and scrambling to 
get the start of one another in putting upon it is- 
sage the bill which embodies the very princip and 
methods for which these “ feather-heads ” have been 


contending, while a good share of the party news- 
papers fall into line and applaud. Able editors who 
have never deigned to give it any other name than 
“snivel service” reform, are now disputing in behalf of 
their respective parties for the honors of its parentage. 


Mr. Dawes declared a year or two ago that the difficulty 
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about civil service reform was that the people were 
opposed to it, or indifferent about it; that it was the 
clamor of the constituents for the offices that restrained 
senators and representatives from pushing the reform; 
that good congressmen were almost ready to cry for 
it. What the matter Has there 
revolution in popular sentiment since that time? Is 
it the people, or their representatives, to whom this 
new revelation has been made ? 


is now ? been a 


We are inclined to 
think that it is the representatives. The conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus was no more sudden, and not much 
more violent, than the change which has passed upon 
many of our political leaders. 

No doubt it is a great wonder ; but science insists 
on explaining many modern marvels, and it is possible 
that this one can be made to yield up its mystery. 
There be those who say that the fall elections were 
the occult cause of this notable miracle. The loss of 
their majority in Congress, and the fear that the next 
administration might be Democratic, is the great light 
above the brightness of the sun that has shone into 
the the 
scoffers [he reason why they were willing to 


minds of Republican leaders,—so some 
say. 
relinquish their hold on the spoils was the fact that 
the spoils were slipping out of their hands. They 
would make haste and pass a reform bill, by which 
their own friends should be kept in office and the 
wicked Democrats kept out. This was the revelation 
that wrought in them so sudden and strong a convic- 
As for the 


Democrats, they have been resolving in their party 


tion of the value of civil service reform. 


platforms, for several quadrenniums, in favor of this 
measure, but we must do them the justice to say_that a 
good share of them voted against Mr. Pendleton’s 
bill. At the convalescence, the ‘evil 
becomes less inclined to a With loaves 
and fishes enough for five-score thousand in full view, 
how could these good Democrats think of abandon- 
ing the rights of succession? Was this the cordial 
to cure the sickness of a long deferred hope? They 
had not so learned politics. 


prospect of 


monastic life. 


As between the two parties in this game, therefore, 
honors are easy. Mr. Pendleton, a Democratic senator 
from Ohio, is the reputed author of the bill, though 
its natural parent is understood to be Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton. To Mr. the 
credit of introducing it, and of wisely managing the 
debate in the Senate; while Mr. Cox, a Democratic 


Pendleton, however, belongs 


representative from New York, was quick enough to 
identify himself with its fortunes on its 
through the House. The Republicans, however, fur- 
nished most of the affirmative votes, and the Demo- 


passage 


crats most of those in the negative. 

Intelligent and devoted friends the bill had, no 
doubt, on both sides of the House. Of those who voted 
for it, a few really believed in it. To the patient, reso- 
lute, and intelligent advocacy of these gentlemen the 
country owes much. Of those who voted against it, 
there may have been a small number who opposed 
it “on principle.” But the majority, both of those 
who voted for it and of those who voted against 
it, as their open declarations in Congress and their 
past conduct abundantly prove, were governed by 
sheer selfishness. Most of the Republicans who 
voted for it did so because it seemed to be the best 
way of keeping their friends in office; most of the 
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Democrats who voted against it did so because it 
seemed to stand in the way of getting their friends 
into office. To all these the country can only say: 
“Gentlemen, thank you for nothing. We have the 
bill, and we shall make the most of it; but it is 

Neither of 
parties can make any capital out of it 


to your good-will that we owe it. your 
; you have 
only furnished us another illustration of the lack of 
conscience in political contests.” 

of not at all marvelous 
That men who were elected under the spoils syst 
should act like mere politicians is the most 1 
thing in 


One feature the case is 


the world. The real wonder is that suct 


bill should ever have come out of such a Congress, 
If any one should soberly insist on calling 
rhe 


that this Congress has done was nothing tha 


miracle, it would be hard to dispute him. 


Congress meant to do. The Republicans me: 
carry the fall elections, and, if they had carried them, 
rhe Dem 
too, meant to carry the fall elections, but they di 
that 


some 


this bill would not have been passed. crats, 
1 not 
mean their 
them. 
thrust 


science of 


success 


should force the bill 


power working behind them 
this 


and 


them into conjuncture, where the 


some the selfishness of many 
joined to bring forth a result that the majority w 
have avoided if they could. It is no new thing 1 
the sun. The power, not ourselves, that makes 
righteousness often extorts great and beneficent 1 
ures from greedy and unscrupulous men. This i 
perennial miracle of history. 

But, by whatsoever means or agencies, we hav: 
bill; and, while it not 


our politics at once, we may trust that it will 


will make a millenniun 
duce reforms of a most salutary nature, and that 


inherent reasonableness and righteousness will be 


is te 


more and more apparent the more fully it 
Its method has never failed to justify itself where 
has been fairly tried. Its advocates have been 
doctrinaires, but they have always rested their 
ments on an ample and unvarying experience. 

The bill will lift load at fre 
shoulders of the President, and of his Cabinet, and of 
the of The 
ultimately to retire members 


a great once ym the 


law will tet 
ot 
whose main interest in public life has been the 


members Congress. new 


those Congress 
tribution of the spoils. It is to be hoped that tl 
places may be filled by others who will be able to d 
intelligently with national affairs. That would b« 
important gain. 

It only remains to perfect this system of a 


ppoint 
ment, to extend it to all parts of the civil service, 
to introduce it into State 


of 


and municipal governments 


There is need civil service reform, not only 
Washington and in the 
Albany and Harrisburg 
York and Brooklyn and Philadelphia and Chicago 


appointive offices should be obtainable by merit and 


national offices, but at 
New 


All 


creat 


and Columbus, and in 


se 
lo 
take the appointive offices of such cities as New York 


not by favor, and should be open to all who cho 


to compete for them, without distinction of party. 


and Breoklyn out of politics would wonderfully sim 
The 


need of such a universal reform is making itself more 


plify the problem of municipal government. 


evident daily, and when we shall have secured it, the 
marvel will be that we lived so long without it. 
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The New Political Era. 


Iris universally recognized that the American people 
have entered on a new era in their political history, 
but it is not so generally perceived that they have 
entered on a new era in the history of the world; yet 
such is really the case. For twenty-five hundred 
years the chief interest of political history has lain in 
he struggle on the part of the people to gain freedom 
nd political power, and it is only in our own time 

it this uggle seems approaching its end. Begin 

« in the cities of ancient Greece, the conflict raged 
with varying success through the whole of the pros- 
perous period of ancient history, until the liberties of 
| nations were crushed by the world-wide empire 
f Rome. Then, as the modern nations emerged from 

irkness of the middle ages, the same great 

be entered on anew; and after the 

of centuries, and after labors and martyrdoms 

l, the contest has at last resulted in the substan- 

tial triumy the popular cause. In half-barbarous 

Russia, indeed, the people’s cause has made little 

headway, and even in Germany and Austria its suc- 

cess is far from complete ; but throughout the greater 

portion of the European world the full establishment 
of free government is only a question of time. 

Meanwhile the people of the United States, having 
inherited the liberties and the popular institutions 

f the leading free state of Europe, and having left 
behind them the feudal and monarchical establish 

nts of the Old World, have carried the principles of 

pular government to their extreme and logical con 
lusion, and have reached a condition of things in 
h nothing remains to be done to extend the 
berties or increase the political power of the masses 
the people. The extinction of negro slavery and 
conferring of the right of suffrage on the eman 
ited slaves were the final steps, so far as we aré 
mecerned, in the long-continued struggle for freedom 
ind human rights; and there is nothing in our politics 
or our social condition now to indicate that the ground 
thus won will ever again be lost. 

Now that the people have got their freedom, what 
will they do with it ? and how will they succeed in the 
task they have undertaken of governing the world ? 

It is one thing to gain political power and keep it 
when it is gained, and quite another thing to wield it 
in accordance with wisdom and justice. It has, at all 
times, been asserted by the opponents of popular gov- 


ernment th 


at, even if the people were successful in 
getting control of affairs, they were wholly incom- 
petent -onduct them even in their own best interest, 
Instances are not w inting to give some support to 
assertion. There have been free governments that 

by no means a success, and in ancient times, 
ticularly, many a state, after winning both freedom 

| glory, lost its freedom by corruption or eternal dis 
sension, and its glory departed with it. We Americans, 
however, are in little danger of losing our freedom, and 
what we have now to do is to use our freedom and our 
power so as to promote the highest good ; this it is that 
makes the opening era so different from all the eras 
that have gone before, and renders it at once so inter- 
esting and so important. The difficulties that lie before 
us are neither few nor small, and we are beginning to 


realize that the task that is laid upon us is not going 
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to be so easy as thoughtless American patriots have 
sometimes supposed 

There are two points to which we would call atten- 
tion as likely to be of special importance in the politics 
of this country and of every civilized state where pop- 
ular government exists. There is one abuse against 
which we shall have to guard, and one requirement we 
shall have to meet if our attempt yvernment 
is to | 

surselves 

ugainst 
men in private 
ing abuse i 
political 
the peop! 


of law 


| mney out ol 
e forms 


great 


than 


appears in various shapes, a1 1y disguises, 


and its worst forms are not al t obvious 
to the careless eve. We ne 


various schemes by which 


on the 
efrauded. 
The reckless system of 
the making ¢« 
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Sunday Rest. 


THERE are two solid grounds on which Sunday 
laws rest: one, the right of the prevailing religion of 
the country (be it Jewish, Christian,or Pagan) to have 
its day of worship free from disturbance; and the 
other, the right of every man to an equal share ina 
rest-day from toil. 

As regards the first, if this country were a Jewish 
country the Jewish worship on Saturday should be 
peculiarly protected from molestation. If it were a 
Mohammedan country, the Friday should be in like 
manner protected. This is simple common sense 
applied to things as they are, and no action of doc- 
Where the 


days, as among Jew, Christian, and 


is a conflict of sacred 


Mohammedan, 


trinaire theory. re 
all cannot be protected, and hence the majority must 
determine the question. This certainly distinguishes 
the sacred day, but does no harm to those who do not 
count it sacred. It only obliges them to be courteous. 
The inequality in the matter is only such as in some 
things must obtain among the freest people. 

As regards the second ground: physiologists, physi- 
cians, statisticians, and sensible observers in general, 
have agreed that man’s body and mind need a com- 
plete rest at an interval of about seven days. But 
man will not take that rest from labor unless he is 
obliged by law to do so. His greed for gain will make 
him ruin health in his own case, or 
him force his employés to ruin theirs by continuous 


(worse still) make 


The law, therefore, must make and enforce a 
rest-day. But what day shall it take? Again: com- 
mon sense says, “ Take the day which the mass of the 


work. 


community, from religious reasons, already regard as a 
rest-day.”” So the civil law, providing for men’s phys- 
ical well-being, appoints and enforces a rest-day from 
labor, which is the same day on which the great 
Christian community worship, and in which the same 
law, for other reasons, protects them in worship. 
There is the whole of the Sunday question in a nut- 
shell. There is ne compelling men to be religious, no 
supporting a state church, no puritanical blue-law. 
The Jew, or Mohammedan, or Pagan simply must 
not make a boisterous demonstration, such as a noisy 
parade, on Sunday. Why? Because the vast majority 
of the people see fit to worship on that day. The Jew, 
or Mohammedan, or Pagan must not keep open shop 
that day. Why? 
rest-day from labor once a week to help humanity, 


Because the people have decreed a 


and that is the day. 

The only objection that has any color in it is that 
the Jew then must keep two rest-days in the week, 
and hence is at a disadvantage with his neighbor. 
Well, as 
administrations, there must, in the nature of things, be 


we have already said, in the most equal 


some inequality. Laws, for example, require a notice 
of “danger” to be put up in dangerous places in the 
city; but, alas! blind men cannot read the notices. 
The laws are unequal to the blind man. They have to 
be. So here the Jew’s gonscience tells him to keep 
from working Saturday. The law tells him to keep 
from working Sunday. It is a pity; but it cannot be 
helped. The other alternative would be “no rest- 
day,” and that would be destructive to the whole com- 
munity. We must all bear some burdens for the pub- 


lic good. 


THE TIME. 
° 

Our American liberties are largely connected with 
the weekly day of rest. This day has given the people 
time to think, and read, and enjoy family life, and 
without it we should have become an ignorant, brutish, 
machine-people, like the low peasantry of Continental 
Europe. Take away this rest-day, and you undermi: 
our high moral and educational condition as a peo- 
ple. You turn us into a nation of mere “ workies.” 
The cry of religious oppression, as against Sunday 
It is but the 
voice of soulless corporations, and of the proprietors of 


observance, is a device of the enemy. 


drinking-saloons and other demoralizing places, 


wish to make their great gains on Sunday, and care 
nothing for the welfare and happiness of the pe: 
They are the oppressors, and the advocates of 
of rest are the stanch supporters of a true freedom 
America has three bulwarks of liberty—a free bal- 


lot, a free school, and a free Sunday, and neither domes. 
tic treachery nor foreign impudence should be per- 


mitted to break them down. 


Stealing a Minister. 


THE great Protestant ecclesiasticism is 
often vexed by no small tempest of talk about th 
It fre- 


quently happens that a clergyman, supposed to be 


deep of 
relations of vacant churches to settled pastors. 


happily and permanently located, is called away from 
his work to a new field of labor, amid loud complaints 


of the injury done to the church left pastorless. Even 


when a decorous silence is maintained before the pub- 
lic, there is often not a little suppressed resentment ; 
and the opinion that no church has a right to disturb 
a settled pastor by calling him into its service finds 
angry expression. The act is denounced as a specie 

of larceny, and laws to punish the crime of stealing 
Several flagrant 


a minister are 


cases of this 


feelingly invoked. 


sort have recently occurred, arousing 


unwonted ire in the breasts of staid parishioners, and 
no week passes that does not witness griefs of this 
part of the land. The ethics of thi 
It is 


a subject in which good Methodists are supposed to 


nature in some 
relation deserve, therefore, a little careful study. 


have no interest. 
Without doubt it is a hardship that a church should 
be deprived, for any reason, of the services of a teacher 


to 


to whom it has become attached, and who seems 


be contented and successful in his work. The wish t 


be protected against such a loss is one which the met 


bers of a church naturally entertain. But the ques 


has two sides, and the irate church whose 


pulpit has just been emptied is not apt to see more 


tion 


minister, as 


Now, it is 


unquestionable that the welfare of the minister son 


than one of them. The welfare of the 


well as of the church, must be considered. 


times requires him to change his field of labor. A 
life-long pastorate may be the ideal, but it is impo 


A change i 1 


Is some 


ble, in many cases, to realize it. 
times demanded, not chiefly for ’ 
but for relief from burdens of labor and care that have 


ot salary, 


an increase 
grown intolerable, or to preserve health and power of 
work. 


grapple with so many great questions, and when the 


In these exacting times, when the pulpit must 


condition of power is wide and constant study, this 


necessity frequently occurs. There are ministers who, 
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and 
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hose 
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by dint of tough constitutions, and by the allowance of 
libe ral and frequent vacations, continue to do severe 
and thorough work in the same field for a long time; 
but there are many whose health is less firm and whose 
congregations are less liberal. 

Another fact to be considered is that ministers who, 
for any reason, are out of service, are not generally 
wanted. The vacartt pulpits do not affect the unemployed 
parsons. The church that has just been raging about 
the “ stealing ’’ of its own minister will pass by scores 
of clergymen who are seeking places, and fix its choice 
on some pastor whose hands are full of work. Among 
the unemployed clergymen capable and excellent men 

ay often be found; but no fact is more familiar 
those who are acquainted with ecclesiastical affairs 
an that the unemployed clergyman, whatever may 
be his merits, is ata great disadvantage in seeking a 
sh. This is a state of things for which the minis 
are not responsible; the churches themselves 
ve established this rule, by which it has generally 
come to be understood that a minister who wants a 
» is a minister whom no place wants. 
is not, therefore, prudent for the minister to 
resign his charge, even when he feels that a change is 
be seeking a 


imperative. Even if he were known to 
place, the committees of supply would steel thei: 
hearts against him. His only hope is in quietly stay- 
ing where he is, and doing his work as well as he 
can. Peradventure some vacant church may spy him 
out and come to his relief. 
Churches are not always so considerate and gener 
as they ought to be in their treatment of their 
inisters. The ministers are willing to work, and 
the churches are willing to let them. The harder they 
work the heavier are the burdens laid on them. The 
contracts, on the part of the churches, are not scrupu 
ind if the minister is good-natured and 
loes not complain, it is assumed that there is no rea 
son for complaint. Probably, if he should complain, 
i ng would be done; he thinks it wiser, therefore, 
go on with his work and wait until relief shall 
me to him from some other quarter. 
If, therefore, it should be established as a rule that 
acant churches must make no overtures to settled 
ministers, it would go hard with scores of overworked 
*n who ought to find respite in a change of labor 
rhe churches have already made it difficult for a min 
ister without charge to gain employment; if they could 
create a sentiment which would prevent a settled min- 
ister from receiving a call, the ministers would be left 
an embarrassing position. The attempt to create 
h a sentiment is an attempt to form a kind of 
lesiastical trades-union, under which ministers shall 
e wholly at the mercy of the churches. It is not 
likely to succeed, but those who are calling for it 
uught to be aware of the nature of the demand which 
they are making 
he truth is that the labor market ought to be as 
Iree in the clerical profession as in any other business, 
and attempts to restrict the freedom of movement 
in this calling are not in the interests of justice and 
fair play. Granted that there ought to be something 
other than a business relation between pastor and 
people ; it still remains true that that higher relation 
must in no wise contravene those principles of justice 
and freedom on which all contracts are based. 


A vacant church has a right to ask any settled 
pastor whether he desires to change his field of 
labor. If he does not wish to change he will say 
so, and no harm will be done. Such a negative reply 
is often made, even when a § ut increase of salar 
is offered. The minister who 
bigger salary —with whom 
mount consi not 
ing Phe t r that lk s him Doubt- 
less there 


such: there 


getting or 
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There see ms, then, 


church to pursue, il I to its minister, 
} 
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lich ever *“mployer must pursue who 


than that w 
wishes to retain a va church must 
keep its part of the contract, its minister 
is not overworked, must codperate with him in all 


possible ways, must show him that his labors are 
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appreciated and that his welfare is fairly considered. 
If, after the church has done all this, the minister goes 
away, common sense will bring the church to one 
of two conclusions: it will either bow to the provi- 
dential decree that has removed a faithful teacher, 
or it will thank God that it is rid of a trifler. 


Our Printers. 


Our readers will have noticed that the imprint of 
Francis Hart & Co., as printers of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE and St. NICHOLAS, has recently given 
way to that of Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. This is a 
change in name, but not entirely a change in fact. 
Since the death of Mr. Hart, Mr. De Vinne has for 
’ under 
the old style. Mr. De Vinne has an individual repu- 
tation as the author of a work entitled “ The Invention 


years carried'on the business of “the firm’ 


of Printing,” and of various essays in this and other 
periodicals on the history and art of printing. It 
is known to many, moreover, and should be known 
to all, that it is mainly to Mr. De Vinne that credit is 


- 
x 

due for the high reputation of American printing of 
wood-cuts. The refinement to which wood-engraving 
has been carried in America would have come to 
naught if the printing of the wood-cuts—the rapid 
steam-printing required by the periodicals—had not 
kept pace with the advance in wood-engraving. Thi 
corresponding excellence of printing has not been 
reached without a long and difficult struggle. An in 
teresting chapter might indeed be made of the experi- 
ments and devices resorted to during many ye: 
of endeavors and accomplishments requiring, n 

can imagine how much intelligence, patience, for! 
ance,—how much knowledge, and how many of the 
Christian virtues as well. Mr. De Vinne has given 
some points of this history himself in his articles on 
“The Growth of Wood-Cut Printing,” in this ma 
zine for April and May, 1880; but he has not told how 
much should be placed to the credit of his own in 
vidual account. In the name of the readers of TH 
CENTURY (who have good reason to be interested in 
the fortunes of the new firm), we wish long life and 
prosperity to “ our printers.” 
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Lounsbury’s “‘ James Fenimore Cooper.’’* 


PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY’S life of Cooper is, so far, 
the most important contribution to this series. The 
lives of Irving and Thoreau had already been written, 
so that the work of their biographers consisted largely in 
selection and condensation ; while Noah Webster and 
George Ripley occupy hardly any position in the history 
of American /iterature, as distinguished from scholar- 
ship and journalism. Cooper remains the most popular 
of all native writers of fiction; and, with the possible 
exception of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and portions of the 
writings of Irving and Longfellow, his books are still 
more universally read than those of any American 
author whatever. A generation has passed since his 
death, and yet this is the first biography of him, if we 
except the slight and inaccurate sketches of his life in 
cyclopedias and periodicals, and Bryant’s funeral ora- 
tion delivered at New York, in 1852. 

“When Cooper lay on his death-bed,” says Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury in his prefatory note, “he enjoined 
his family to permit no authorized account of his life 
to be prepared. * * * It is a necessary result of 
this dying injunction that the direct and authoritative 
sources of information contained in family papers are 
closed to the biographer.” The men of Cooper’s own 
age, who might have furnished personal reminiscences, 
are long since dead. Hardly anything in the shape 
of diaries or private correspondence is obtainable. 

* James Fenimore Cooper. By Thomas R. Lounsbury 


[American Men of Letters Series.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


i) 


Such material as exists is widely scattered, and 
mainly in the form of references in contemporary new 
papers, or in the prefaces and introductions to th 
novelist’s own books. The biographer was, theref 
driven to take the line of Cooper’s public career, a1 
especially of his career as an author. This is, h 
ever, the line which has been adopted in all the live 
of the present series, and is perhaps the one whi 
Professor Lounsbury might have deliberately chos« 
as appropriate to the design of the series, even | 
matter been at hand sufficient to furnish forth a mo 
personal and private memoir. 

In one respect the biographer has been fortunate it 
his subject. Cooper was a man who fairly bristle 
with characteristics. His views were strong, and his 
expression of them decided. His prejudices were 


many and frequently diverting. His walk was upon 
the toes of his contemporaries, and of the British 
and American public, and loud were the screan 
} r 
net 


which attended his progress. Perhaps no ot 


} 


writer except Byron has been at once so eagerly 
read and so shrilly cursed by his own countrymen 
One of the most striking episodes in his life was 
the wer which he waged for years against the 
leading Whig newspapers of the State of New 
York, assailing them one after another with libel 
suits, which in nearly every instance he carried to a 


triumphant conclusion, conducting his own cases and 
| 


securing damages varying from fifty to four hundre« 
dollars. The chapters devoted to these conflicts are 
written with force and humor, and form a dramatic 
narrative. The reader may doubt whether Cooper’s 
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game was worth the candle, but he cannot fail to 
bestow his admiration upon the pluck, tenacity, and 
ability with which the noble old Roman maintained 
the fight, or to sympathize with his joy of battle and 
his final victory. 

[he biographer has handled his material skillfully. 
It is a pleasure to meet with such a thorough and 
well-constructed piece of work. There is no padding 
in the volume, and no riding of hobbies,—defects from 
vyhich some of the lives in the series have been by no 
ans free. The perspective is correct, the method 
licious, and the narrative clear and sensible. In 
literary quality, and as a specimen of the art of biog 
raphy, Mr. Scudder’s “ Webster ” is the only book in 
the series which compares with this; and Mr. Scud- 
ler, though a charming writer, labored under the 
disadvantage of a dry subject into which he was forced 
to instill juice from sources outside. Professor Louns- 
bury is the master of a vigorous, perhaps, at times, 
rather over-emphatic style. His pages abound with 
epigrammatic sayings, some of which we venture 
to quote. Speaking of Cooper’s career at Yale, he 
says: “ We need not feel any distrust of his decla- 
ration that little learning of any kind found its way 
into his head, Least of all will he be inclined to 
doubt it whom extended experience in the class-room 
has taught to view with profoundest respect the in- 
finite capability of the human mind to resist the intro- 
Alluding to Bryant’s remark 


duction of knowledge.” 
that, “to a casual inspection,” the revised edition of 
“ Precaution ” seemed almost another work, he says : 
“The inspection which could come to such a conclu- 
sion must have been of that exceedingly casual kind 
which contents itself with contemplating the outside 

a book.”’ He describes “ The North American 
Review ” in its earlier years as “ ponderously revolv- 
ing through space.” Of William Sotheby, an English 
friend of Cooper, he writes that “he had to endure 
the double degradation of being called a small poet by 
the small poets themselves.”’ Of Mrs. Wilson, a char- 
>: “ This lady is 
the widow of a general officer, who, the reader comes 
heartily to feel, has, most fortunately for himself, 
fallen inthe Peninsular War.”’ Of “ General” George 
P. Morris, one of the editors of the “New York 
Mirror "’: ‘* Besides being an editor he had the posi- 
tion of general of militia; accordingly; he was often 
styled by his admirers ‘he of the sword and pen,’ 


acter in Cooper’s novel “ Precaution ’ 


which was just and appropriate to this extent, that 
he did as much execution with the one as with the 
rhese instances of the author’s cleverness are taken 
nearly at random, and as being easily quotable. They 
not of course represent the keen remark and serious 
scussion which could only be exhibited by the cita- 
f continuous passages. An important part of 
the biographer’s task has been the vindication of his 


subject against the personal detraction of the man 
and the hostile criticism of the author, which Cooper's 
everlasting quarrels provoked. In the former of these 
he has succeeded fully, and it is fair to say that the 
prejudiced reader —if there be any such at this late day 
—will be ready, when he reaches the last chapter, to 
join heartily in the eloquent tribute to Cooper’s real 
nobility of character with which the volume closes. 
Whether he has succeeded equally well in rescuing 
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the novelist from the hands of the critics, we must 
leave the individual reader to judge for himself. The 


circulation of the best of Cooper's novels is still large, 


and their popularity seemingly unabated. Professor 
Lounsbury is rather severe on the critics, and particu- 
larly on the New England criti In his analysis 
and comparative estimate of Cooper too numerous 
writings, he seems to us nearly always right, and 
he is not sparing of their many and obvious faults 
when separately considered. His general estimate 
of Cooper as a writer is nowhere summed up, and is 
perhaps rather implied than express« We can only 
say, therefore, that so far as we gather an impression 
of it from the book as a whole, it seems to us too 
high. 

rhe truth in this matter of criticism vs. popularity 
appears to be about as follows: Criticism is the artic 
ulate judgment of the few ; popularity the inarticulate 
judgment of the many. Both are liable to be mistaken, 
the former through narrowness, pedantry, and the 


crotchets which beset the minds of the merely literary ; 
the latter because it is heedJess and unintellectual, 
and in search of nothing better than amusement. To 


afford any criterion of the final rank which an author 


will obtain, criticism must be consenting and popular- 
ity must be lasting. Kotzebue is held up by Carlyle 
as an awful example of the fallacy of popularity as an 
ultimate test. “Helen’s Babies’’ has reached its »* 


edition; but is “ Helen’s Babies” really a work of 
superior genius? Popularity is, in fact, the judgment 


of the many in one particular only: it pronounces a 





book rvadabl/e,—nothing more. Doubtless the very 


critics who undervalue Cooper have read his novels 
with breathless interest; but when they come to ask 
themselves whether those same novels possess high 
and enduring qualities, they have to say n We think 
it likely that “The Leatherstocking Tales,” “The 


Spy,” and the best of the sea storie h as “The 


Pilot ” and “ The Red Rover,” will be read for many 
years to come, and will go through numerous editions ; 
but the estimate of them will hardly be higher than it 


is to-day, and probably not 


If statistics were obtainable 





found that the great majority 
boys, or men whose intellectual 
oys. We hav 


in our early youth. When we 


much in advance of 





stage his novels fail to satisfy. 





obvious. They address themselves mainly to our curi 
osity. It is the story that we are aft rhey belong 
to the same class with the bo {M yat, Simms, 
and Mayne Reid, though th f e, much the 
best of the class. In the of incid s and 
situations, in the narrative of wild adventure at once 
natural and exciting, Cooper has no superior. He 
was the inventor of tl sea-novel ar the Indian 
novel. He originated the Indian himself, the Indian 
of literature. He created Leatherstocking, who, with 
much about him that is improbable, is, in truth, as 


Professor Lounsbury pronounces him, a great original 
character. 

It is in the dynamical part of his work that Cooper 
is at his best,—in the movement and the action. He 
is frankly external. In the strict sense he is hardly a 
novelist at all, but an epic or story-teller. The weak- 
ness of his dramatic portions has been too much 
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enlarged upon to make further discussion necessary : 
the stilted dialogues, the tedious love-passages, the 
insipid heroines,—“ young and ingenuous persons of 
the female sex,’’—and the mangué humorists, like 
Master Cap in “ The Pathfinder,” whose humor con- 
sists, for the most part, in harping on the word “ cir- 
cumstance.”’ The question then arises whether the 
novel of adventure is zfso facto inferior to the novel 
of character. “ There can be no greater absurdity,” 
says Professor Lounsbury, “than to speak of this 
kind of story, as is sometimes done, as being inferior 
in itself to those devoted exclusively to the delineation 
of manners or character, or even of the subtler motives 
which act upon the heart and life. As well might one 
say that the ‘Iliad’ is a poem of inferior type to the 
‘Excursion.’”’ This may pass as a comparison between 
the types, but as between, say “ The Spy ” and Haw- 
thorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,” ¢. g., we think it misleading. 
The “Iliad” is superior to the “ Excursion” on its 
own ground. It is better poetry, better art, more per- 
fect in plan, more beautiful in language and verse, 
more imaginative in style, and fully equal in its power 
to touch the deeper springs of emotion. If the “ Iliad” 
were merely a story of adventure like “ The Spy,” the 
comparison might stand. But it is because Cooper 
fails to do what Homer and Hawthorne both can do, 
that “The Spy ” is inferior to “ The Scarlet Letter.” 
He is not master of laughter and of tears; neither the 
secrets of passion nor the secrets of thought are his. 
Nor has his workmanship that fineness of grain which, 
in the absence of other qualities, will sometimes secure 
immortality. 

Professor Lounsbury quotes Balzac’s saying that, 
“if Cooper had succeeded in the painting of character 
to the same extent that he did in the painting of the 
phenomena of nature, he would have uttered the last 
word of our art.”’ This strikes us as smelling of 
the asphalt of the boulevards. The great Parisian 
cockney’s conception of American nature was doubt- 
less taken from Chateaubriand,—whom Lowell has 
termed “the inventor of the primitive forest.’”” That 
Cooper loved the wilderness and the sea is true, and 
much of their freshness.breathes from his pages. The 
air of the frontier, the raw edge of civilization, he 
caught and reproduced wonderfully. His “ Leather- 
stocking Tales” have, in this particular, a genuine 
historical value. But of his descriptions of nature it 
is fair to say, using Balzac’s language, that they are 
“ paintings.”” They are precisely that, and distemper 
paintings, moreover. As you come close to them the 
perspective vanishes, and you see a flat surface rudely 
daubed. Of that more intimate and imaginatively sug- 
gestive handling of nature, that poetic and spiritual 
insight which looks into it and through it, there is 
nothing in Cooper. Therefore, even as mere descrip- 
tion, we would rather have a few pages of “ Walden’ 
or “ The Maine Woods ” than all the pictures of lake, 
and sea, and forest that Cooper ever drew. 


’ 


Adams's “John Randolph." * 


THE interest which attaches to the life of Randolph 
is mainly now an interest springing from curiosity. 


*John Randolph. By Henry Adams (American Statesmen 
Series). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


The record which he has left behind him is so full of 
eccentricity, inconsistency, and irrationality that it is a 
constant surprise to the reader of any life of him that 
he should ever have been a political leader of sane 
men. Toward the end of his life, indeed, even his 
contemporaries and admirers failed to be able to fol 
low the rambling rhodomontade with which he puzzled 
the reporters of the Congressional debates; but there 
was a long period during which he exercised a pow- 
erful influence at Washington,—an influence recog 
nized then as legitimate. Possibly the explanation j 
to be found not so much in Randolph as in the cir 
cumstances ef the country in his time. The United 
States was, intellectually and morally, in the early 
part of this century, much more provincial than it is 
easy for us now to picture to ourselves. It had, in 
fact, just ceased being a province and just begun to he 
a country. It was thinly settled and poor, and y 

conscious of its coming greatness. It was intensely 
conscious of everything about itself, and, among ot! 

things, of its new race of politicians. The stage was a 
small one, but a great drama was to be enacted upon 
it; no one knew how soon or precisely what it was 
to be, and consequently every one who approacl 
the foot-lights was received with an attention w 

now often seems out of proportion to the par 

which he was cast. It is no wonder, therefore, th: 
Randolph, with his daring and presumption, shoul 
have persuaded the audience, for a time, as he did 
himself for his whole life, that he was one of 
heroes of the plot, and that any one who wished to w 


derstand its development would do well to listen att: 
tively to him. 

It is hardly possible to go over the events of |} 
political life and come to the conclusion that he |} 
any definite principles of action. Quarrelsome 
combative, he was far more at the mercy of his | 
sions than Jackson ever was ; and it is for this reas 
not from any want of painstaking on his biographer 
part, that the latter fails to put before us anything 
that can really be called a political career. His polit 
ical life began and ended with the assertion of hi 
self, and it is impossible to-day to see how the course 
of American history would have been appreciably 
affected one way or the other had John Randolph 
never been born. Mr. Adams does, indeed, make him 
out an earlier Calhoun in his views on the position of 
the South ; but in this respect he was so far ahead of 
his time that his opinions produced no impression, 
and now possess merely an antiquarian interest. 

If Randolph’s life could be said to be connect 
with any great human cause or interest, or if he h 
been anything more than the representative of 


decaying provincial aristocracy, it would possess 
much deeper pathetic interest than can actually 
said to attach to it. It was a sad enough life, fron 
any point of view. He was probably born with th 


] 


seeds of madness in his brain, and he was certainly 
doomed to failure and final ruin by nature and circun 
stances. Allied by birth and traditions to the arist« 
cratic order which was passing away, he was, by tl 
vices of his mind and character, well calculated to d 
what he could to assist it in its downward carecr. 
Even his better impulses and thoughts may b¢ 
said to have been devoted to making this work mor 
complete. It is impossible to feel much sympathy 
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for him. He was a lonely man during a great part 
of his life, and the causes which produced his loneli- 
ness then contribute to leave his memory in a species 
of isolated and historical limbo now. We feel, as we 
read his life, that in some way he is not like enough 
to the common human type for us toaltogether under 
stand him; and understanding is necessary to sym- 
pat 1V , 
inexplicable that we cannot feel sure that he had what 
we should call belief on any subject. He was an 
noirs; and yet he was the earlier Calhoun. 


His changes of opinion are so rapid and 


was a Democrat by profession, and yet he was in 
lly hostility to half the Democrats of his party, 
reasons which are quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion. His friendship had the same unsubstantial char- 
acter as his opinions. He quarreled with everybody, 
and quarreled irrationally. He had all the materials 
fa most interesting character, without having a char- 
Hie impressed his contemporaries first as a 
great man, then as an unreliable man, finally as a 
madman. His life is rather a puzzle for alienists than 
good material for a biographer. 
Mr. Adams, at any rate, though he has evidently 
tried, has not succeeded in inspiring himself with 
much of that enthusiasm for his subject which is so 
essential to successful biography. He records faith- 
fully the freaks and whims, the pyrotechnic displays 
of rhetoric, the useless quarrels that make up Ran 
dolph’s life; but they follow each other with so little 
connection of cause and effect that we feel that the 
biographer himself is lost in a sort of maze. Of Ran- 
dolph’s rhetoric, both before and after it degenerated 
nto gibberish, he gives some specimens. It is evident 
vat Randolph’s hold upon his audience must have 
» from this source, and a very cursory examination 
is speeches is enough to show that he was, at his best, 
powerful and effective in debate. Had it been possible 
for him to act steadily with any political party, or 
even faction, he might have come down to us with a 
at reputation. But rhetorical powers alone will 
make a man a great political orator. He must 
have some well-defined object to attain, and must 


know how to explain it, and must be able to fill others 
with feelings like his own about it. But what was 
Randolph’s object ? He seems to have enjoyed dis- 
cussions as an end in themselves, and, provided he 
had an opportunity to quarrel and free his mind, 
cared litthe which side he was on. And so, in the 


d, even his admirers came to care as little as he. 


St. John’s “‘ Natural History and Sport in Moray." 


AMONG the crowds of red-handed sportsmen that 
ne like 


that of a terrier for rats,—there occasionally appears 


Britain turns out,—men with an instinct for 


touched to finer issues. Such was Charles St. John, 
who died in 1856, and whose “ Natural History and 
Sport in Moray,” compiled and arranged from his jour 
nals and from his “ Wild Sports in the Highlands,” 
by C. Innes, is now before us. A more happy com 
bination of the two pursuits was, perhaps, never put 
together; and such a picture of wild life in the High- 
* Natural History and Sport in Moray. By Charles St. John, 
Author of “Wild Sports of the Highlands,” “Tour in Suther 
land,” etc. Edinburgh: David Douglas 
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lands of Scotland we remember nowhere else to have 


seen. It is a worthy companion to White’s “ Natural 


History of Selborne,” and through its record of per- 
sonal adventure in pursuit of the eatures whose 
haunts and habits it describes Ils to a much 
larger class of readers than th 

St. John was inde j He hada 
poet’s sensibilities ve for natu while he was 
avery close 
the moor, the lake 
for him that ma 
ondary considerati 
shooting arrived 
to the slat , he pre- 
ferred “a goo ha ‘$$ a range valley an 
mountain,’ ual i r upon “s urn, some coo 
and grassy spring, « which com 
mands a fine view,” a excursion, 
knocking down enoug irds ill his game-bag, 
happy in the compan hip of hi gs, and noting 
the fine instinct and skill with which they did their 
work: happy, above al ympanionship of wild 
nature about him. The h-abused race of sport- 
ing dogs never found a more kind and considerate 
or his retriever 
when he came out of the cold w: , and would striy 


master. He always had a 


the I id off his own 
sions when the wate 
as possible. 


triever wrapped 


quack or the whistle 


ears erect themselves, hes my face with a 
look of the most ir . 

There was no wild ature he did n at tenderly 
aced it 


at his mercy. One d: " l ! ght him a little 


and with an amusing fondne hen chance ] 


water-rail alive. to show his children. 


“When I took h ut my pocket, in which most 
unaccustomed situation h two ho 
strange little « ature looked abo hit ith the 
est nonchalance possible, 
that came near him; and when 
the curiosity of the child 
ditch of running water, 
tail, and not seeming to 
least disconcerted 


The young curlews, which he nes upon in his 


walk, he lo 


“When you catch one, and hold him 
nation, the poor little bird look 
expression of half-confiden 
nent dark eye, that the 


birds could scarcely re 


ks upon with us eyes, 


on the ground again, *n he runs to the top of some 


grassy hillock and looks round 


parent 


screaming 


St. John was a careful observer, and it yuld appear 
that in these journals he had not gon¢ he bottom 
of his knowledge of the wild creatu For instance, 
he says on page 290: “ Fri what I have myself seen 
of the cunning of the fox, I can believe almost any story 


of his powers of deceiving and inveigling animals into 
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his clutches.’”” And yet just this proof he withholds 
from us. Again, on page 27, in the same manner, he 
provokes, without satisfying, our curiosity: “For my 
own part, indeed, having devoted many happy years 
to wandering in the woods and fields, at all hours and 
at all seasons, I have seen so many strange and unac- 
countable things connected with animal life, that now 
nothing appears to me to be too wonderful to be be- 
lieved.” Those “ strange and unaccountable things ” are 
what the reader hungers and thirsts for, but gets little 
of. One of the most incredible things he relates is the 
fact that the sea-gulls, amid the swarming thousands 
of others of exactly the same age, color, etc., always 
distinguish their own young, and with the same 
unerring instinct the young distinguish their own 
parents. He says the only time the crab grows, or 
increases in size, is immediately after it has cast its 
shell, and before the new one is yet formed. It then 
concentrates the year’s growth into a few hours. 
While in its shelless condition, it would fall an easy 
prey to its natural enemies; but the male crab, which, 
it seems, does not cast its shell at the same time, 
defends the female, covering her with his body and 
claws, and will die rather than leave his helpless 
charge. It would be interesting to know if she does 
the same service for him when he drops his armor. 
With such minute and curious information does the 
book abound. The chapters are arranged under the 
different months of the year, recording observations 
and excursions appropriate to each. The work is 
richly illustrated, both by elaborate etchings and by 
the hasty off-hand, but very vivid and effective draughts, 
of St. John himself, who could hit off the attitude 
of bird, stag, or dog, of a hawk seizing a duck in the 


air, or pouncing upon a rabbit, to the life. 


Bigelow’s ‘“‘ Molinos the Quietist.’’* 

To the student of theology, and not less to the stu- 
dent of psychology, the rise of the doctrine of Quietism 
in the Roman Catholic Church presents a most inter- 
esting phenomenon. Quietisia is, philosophically, the 
assertion of the efficiency and the supremacy of a sub- 
jective law of conduct; the power against which Qui- 
etism was a vain protestalways resisted this assumption, 
and taught the duty of dependence upon objective 
guidance in forming opinion and in determining duties. 
Each of these theories is one-sided ; the truth is that 
ordinary men need some degree of restraint and direc 
tion imposed upon them from without, and need also 
to Lave some measure of liberty within which their 
minds may freely work out the questions of life. 
Some room for inspiration there must be,and there must 
also be some bounds for conduct. The adjustment of 
these two conflicting demands is the problem of the 
religious reformer. 

The Roman Catholic Church always magnifies the 
law which it imposes on the thought and con- 
science of its communicants, and leaves scant space 
for the exercise of any inspirable faculties in the wor- 
shiper. Against this rigid rule there have been many 
protests within the bosom of the Church, and none more 
notable than that of the Spanish monk Michel de 


* Molinos the Quietist. By John Bigelow. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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Molinos, who found his way to Rome about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and who, after a remarkable 
career of popularity, was brought before the Inguisi- 
tion, condemned as a heretic, and, after ten yea 

confinement, perished in prison in 1696, being then 
seventy years of age. The well-attested historical facts 
respecting Molinos are not abundant; we know but 
little of him except what we learn from those who 


pI 
ently no disposition to do him justice. Mr. Bigel 


had many reasons for misrepresenting him and a 


brings together enough evidence to make it | 
that the propositions on which he was condemn 
were but perversions of his teachings, and that the 
story of his recantation is untrue. It was not asserted 
that the monstrous doctrines anathematized by Po; 
Innocent were contained in any of the published bo 

of Molinos; they were said to be drawn from 
private letters, and from the admissions of his inti- 
mates. The “Spiritual Guide,” in which his doctr 
of the “‘ interior way ” is most fully set forth, contains 
no doctrines more extravagant than those taught by 
saints of the Church—Bonaventura, Theresa, and F; n 
gois de Sales; but the day for the indulgence of sucl 
notions was past. The reformation in Germany and in 
England had shown what fruit might grow from this 
subjective piety, and it was time for the Church to 
exterminate a doctrine that threatened its supremacy. 

That the historical genesis of Quietism was the 
reaction of the human soul against a too rigid external 
rule is not to be doubted; nevertheless there is 
subtle fascination for many minds in its mystica 
theories of man’s relation to God. The Nirvana of 
Buddhism is not simply an Oriental extravagance 
it has its roots in human nature. “ By the way of 
nothing,” says Molinos, “thou must come to 
thyself in God (which is the last degree of perfection), 
and happy wilt thou be if thou canst so lose thyself. 
In the same shop of nothing simplicity is made, int« 
rior and infused recollection is possessed, quiet i 
obtained, and the heart is cleansed from all imperf 
tion.”” In all ages of the world there have been lofty 
and devout souls to whom such attainments seemed 
possible. There is a great danger, however, tl 
piety wholly divorced from objective rules vw 
become a wild and dangerous fanaticism. People 
who become a law to themselves and who renounce 
every other law, are apt to become extremely lawless 
It may well be doubted whether the intelligence 
the morality of the seventeenth century were suf 
ciently advanced to render safe the method proposed 
by Molinos. Mr. Bigelow, with the author of “ Johr 
Inglesant,” esteems the Spanish monk as a pure 
spiritual-minded man, hopelessly at odds with his 
time, and entangled in the net of tradition that he was 
trying to break. The materials of the writer are 
scanty, but he has given us a spirited and suggestive 
sketch. 

Boyesen’s “‘Idyls of Norway." * 

THE idyls from which this volume takes its name 
are, poetically considered, so slight, and in fact so 
juvenile, a portion of its contents, that it is to be re 
gretted that they were not entirely omitted along with 


* Idyls of Norway and Other Poems. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boy- 
esen. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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ell me, Ilka,” the stave from that frosty prose 
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‘Jarl Sigurd’s Christmas Eve,’’ which has the Young 
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Indeed, the omission of the idyls, which are 
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und grace of poetic mold, and of “ Calpurnia,”’ 


and poetic qualities. I he Juno Ludovisi and 
on Evolution have a speculative repose in keeping with 
the lines just quoted, while 1¢ passionate sonnets 


have the buoyant surge of a spring freshet. Read, for 


vhich the hexameter makes too great a demand 
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ee , instance, the last of the Evolut 
the author’s metrical accomplishments, would 7 
greatly have raised the average standard without “Sublime is lif 
At first enkis 
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HOME AND SOCIETY. 


American Children at Home and in Society. 


THE “ Children’s century,” 
keen observer, Mr. Henry James, Jr., while entering 
his protest against the all-pervading American little 
girl who flies through society on roller-skates, bidding 


b 


ours is called, by that 


everybody get out of her way. What shall we answer 
to this, and to many satires of like nature? That the 
stimulus of this energetic age is felt in our nurseries, 
none will deny. Behind us we have a throng of eager, 
nervous, wide-awake little beings pressing forward to 
the light. That a large measure of our difficulty in 
training children is due to the defective nursery sys- 
tem in America, is also evident. At a very early 
age, the child learns to distinguish between the 
cheerful variety and animation of the down-stairs at 
mosphere, as opposed to the monotonous limit of 
nursery entertainment. The average nurse is too often 
narrow-minded, ignorant, and indifferent to aught in 
the fulfillment of her duty save what is absolutely 
nominated in the bond. Her charges, washed, 
combed, and fed, are abandoned to seek amusement or 
occupation as they may; and how many lonely hours a 
solitary child may spend under such circumstances, 
is not a pleasant subject for contemplation. The 
governess, like the housekeeper, is, for purely domes- 
tic reasons, not apt to be a success when introduced 
into our ordinary city homes. We therefore regard 
with astonishment the pictures drawn by our critics 
of the English girl and boy, conducted along the path 
of childhood with demure propriety by hired hands. 
With us, the system is a simple impossibility. 

And so, in America, our children are always with 
us. Strain and chafe as we may against the responsi- 
bility, there are the eager eyes and tongues to satisfy, 
the quick intelligence to feed, the heart and soul like 
wax awaiting an impression at our hands. In the 
system of development, the father has, of necessity, 
an unequal share ; his duties are almost confined to a 
general supervision, a review from week to week of 
progress made. Upon the mother the burden of this 
important task devolves ; her children are apt not only 
to reflect, but to exaggerate her methods. What seems 
a labor of love in the nursery days, becomes increas- 
ingly difficult as the children pass into the school-room. 
Her boys and girls think and act with astonishing in- 
dependence, long before they are emancipated from 
the earliest leading-strings. She finds them picking up 
the books that fall from her hands, learning to discuss 
the questions that employ her thoughts, sharpening 
wits with their elders, inhaling with eager zest the 
exhilarating atmosphere of modern eclecticism. In- 
fluenced by the too common apprehension lest her 
children may not have all the advantages of their con 
temporaries, encouraged by the plaudits of injudicious 
bystanders, she is led into doubling their occupations. 
She forgets that the tendency of this flood of light, 
turned upon the child from all sides, is to make him 
superficial,— however it may be urged that an interest 
in a great variety of questions has the result of culti- 
vating his faculties and of developing his nature. 

*See “The Point of View” 
1882. 


in this magazine for December, 


Education and entertainment seem to go hand-in. 
hand for our fortunate children, and it is hard to sep. 
arate them, Luckily for the mother, who ponders 
over the most sensible method of securing reasonabk 
diversion for her young, the boy, aided by resi] 
Dame Nature, takes this matter into his own } 
The gymnasium, the swimming-school, the milit 
drill, the foot-ball match, are powerful and wholes 
auxiliaries of the mental education of our city 
boys, and, for a comparatively small outlay of n 
are accessible to all. In its moral aspect, the 
play-ground is no small adjunct to education 
and courage are exacted with unflinching zeal by 
code which rules their turbulent ranks. 

With the daughter there is far more danger of ¢ 
astray at the outset. American girls are more 
tered and indulged, than respected, from their c1 
up. They are set by common consent upon so 1 
little pedestals; and the brothers are tat 


argue, but to give up a point at issue, ** becau 


is a girl.” 
understanding of a subject the basis of her da 


Instead of making reason and clear 
ing ideas, she is handicapped at the outset by 
discovery that, unless a thing is amusing or 
attainable by mental grasp, she may let it g 
cause she is a girl.’’ She is brought early into 
drawing-room. She is heralded as a_ prodigy 
her mother’s friends, most often in her hearing. 
witty sayings are duly repeated to every visitor, a 
listened to by no one with admiration greater 
her own. On occasions when her mother forge 
bring her into conversation, the young lady does 
hesitate to supply the invitation. 

Often the parents of this small unfortunate on 
tempted to indulge her desire to visit places of | 
amusement. Who has not seen pale, heavy-eyed, 
dressed children sitting through the perforn 
opera or theater? If there were no mora 
involved in this, the physical side should be studic 
A wise man has said that all the people that ever were 
supposed to die of poison in the middle ag ind 
that means nearly everybody whose death was w 
speculating about—are not so many as those wh« 
poisoned by bad air in the course of any given ye 

Again, at dancing-school, the girl’s vanity is 
tered. The matter of dress is made of first impor- 
tance, and the ignoble suggestion “ What will people 
think of youif you don’t do this or that ?”’ is made her 
All the petty jealousies, spit s, and 


feuds hereafter to be developed in the great arena ol 


Ss 


ruling motive. 
society are set in action here. The wonder is that 
from it all, so many sweet and simple-hearted girls as 
we are fortunate enough to possess, escape unspoiled 


onstance Cary Harrison. 
Women as Piano-Tuners. 


Every piano has one inherent weakness, which has 
to be repaired once or twice every year. Under the 
stress of time, use, and the weather, it loses tune. 
To restore the instrument to its proper condition is 


the art of the tuner. In the smaller cities and in the 
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country, it often happens that the tuner is also obliged 
to be a repairer of the actions of pianos. 

The business of piano-tuning is another of the 
employments to which women are beginning to 
aspire. There is in Boston a school where, for 
some time, tuning has been regularly taught to 
th men and women. The objection that women 

e not the requisite fineness of ear is met by the 
fact that of the applicants for admission to this school 
only a small proportion fail to enter by reason of any 
aural defect. The sense of tune or harmony appears 
to exist in greater or less degree in the majority of 
lized people, and, if there is but a germ, it can be 
educated into something practically useful, be the 


db 
pupil man or woman. The objection that women 


| 
have not the strength required in the art is nonsense, 
h Q 1 

for, with the proper tools, a child can break a piano- 


string with ease. The time required by a young 


woman to perfect herself in the art of tuning the 
piano, the pipe and reed organ, is about one year. The 
course of study begins with a systematic training of 
the ear in pure unison. For this purpose the pupil is 
provided w ith a piano from which the action has been 
removed. The three strings for each note are 
lucked with the fingers, and alternately tightened 
or loosened with the proper lever or key, till the 
pupil’s ear clearly apprehends the difference between 
unison and discord. No attention is paid to pitch, 
as the sole aim is to train the ear to a true unison of 
tones. If the pupil fails in this stage of the work, it is 
hopeless to go on. She is simply “ harmony-blind,” 
prec isely as one may be color-blind. 

The next step is the training of the ear in pure 
harmony. For this work a piano is used having a 
worm and gear in place of the usual friction-pin for 


htening the strings, so that the work of tuning is 


tig 
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Substitute for Hydrogen in the Lime-Light. 

[He rapidly increasing use of the lantern in schools, 
public lectures, and exhibitions has led to a number 
of experiments to reduce the cost of the lime-light. 
In point of power and general usefulness nothing 
better, except electricity, has been found than the 
combination of hydrogen and oxygen in a single 
fla In a few large 


cities the gases are easily obtained in commercial 





me thrown against a piece of lime, 


quantities, stored in iron tanks, ready for use, and at 
comparatively low prices. he tanks are trouble 
some to carry, and in smaller towns the gases must b 


on the spot as required, and this involves ex- 





pensive and troublesome apparatus. Every effort has 
been made to find a substitute for one of the gases. 
s, alcohol, and other things have been tried in 





place of the hydrogen, but with a decided loss of light. 
Common ether has been tried several times, but has 
been considered too dangerous. More recently an 
apparatus for saturating the oxygen with the vapor of 
ether has been devised, that appears to remove all 
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very light, the slightest movement of the hand con- 
The pupil now 
third. 
the (tempered) 
vers that the 
he had 


expected (from her previous studies) in the octave. 


trolling the instrument perfectly. 
learns the relations of tones in a true ma 
Then thirds are added toget 
Here the pupil di 





er 


octave is reached. 


pure harmony doe unison sl 





not br ing 


In this manner the pupil discovers for herself the 
} 


science of temperament. She soon hears the growl 


of the “wolf,”’ a le I to catch the wailir “beats”’ 
of the interfering sounds. Then the science ing 





must be explained, and this leads to th y of 
relation to keyed instruments. 





acoustics In t 
Lectures and demonstrations in harmony and music 
are a part of the course. Having made some progress 


takes up the tuning 


1 daily practice upon 
e course there 1s 
proper appliances 


for strengthening the hands and wrist. A 1 tuner 
also should know how to repair a piano. To eat ip 


the young woman for this work, there l recguiar 





practice upon models of all kinds of | 
actions. These are taken to pieces and put together 


with the usu 
derstood. The action of a piano is easily taken out 


for repairs, and, as all the parts are interchangeable 





for the same style ire), it is not difficult 
to purchase the vari 1 put them in their 
place when necessary. It is true the ac 1 is heavy, 


but there is always some one near who will lend a 


t f 


hand in lifting it out of the in 
is both a healthful and a profitable occupation, and a 


nent. Piano-tuning 





study of tuning trains the ear to good music 


Charles Barnard. 









danger of explosion and to give an excellent light. 
i 


rs 
ac ° 


rhe apparatus consists of two strong brass cylin 
placed side by side upon a wooden support. These 


are open at one end, and have brass nipples at the 











opposite ends for receiving the gas-tubes. In each 
tube is placed a cylinder or roll of loose fabric, like 
flannel, having a small hole in the middle. These 
rolls fill the cylinders completely, fitting tight, and 
leaving only the small passage for t gas through 
the center of the material. (¢ I hotographic 
ether may then be poured into the cylinders till the 
wick-like filling is completely saturated, and the he 
excess of liquid is poured off a put back in its 
bottle. Two rubber caps, joined t ether by hort 
tube, are then fitted over he « i the cvil lers, 
and to one of the nipples is fitted t gas-tt from 
the ler or tank, and to the other tube 
leading to the burner. The oxygen for the burner is 


lo use the light the oxvgen 


1 third pipe. 


supplied by 
i turned through the cylinders, entering the 


is hrst 
rear of one and passing, by means of the short tube, 


798 


to the next, and so on to the light. 
enough vapor is absorbed from the wicking to give a 
good flame at the jet, and when the oxygen jet is 
added to it, a light is obtained that, as far as observa- 


On its passage 


tion goes, is quite as good as the ordinary lime-light. 
The striking back of the flame, and consequent ex- 
plosion of the ether gas, when the gas is suddenly 
shut off, is said to occur but rarely, and with proper 
care it need never happen. However, to prevent all 
serious results of such an explosion, the rubber caps 
and tube joining the two cylinders are put on very 
lightly, and if there is 
blown off before any dangerous pressure is reached. 
saving all the trou- 


an explosion the caps will be 


The invention has the merit of 
ble of making or carrying hydrogen, as the whole 
in the hand, while ether 
One filling of the cyl- 


apparatus can be carried 
can be obtained anywhere. 
inders will last about ninety minutes, and a quart 


of ether will give a light for five hours. 


Fire-Proof Construction. 


THE objection commonly raised against fire-proof 
materials and systems for dwellings is their cost. 
Wooden floor-beams and lath-and-plaster partitions 
are so much cheaper than any of the excellent fire- 
proof materials that have been described here within 
the last few years, that it is difficult ‘to find any ordi- 

To 
meet this objection a new system has been introduced, 
that aims to make ordinary floor-beams and walls 
Nothing is absolutely fire- 


nary city dwelling that is in any sense fire-safe. 


fairly proof against fire. 
proof, and the aim of all methods now is to prevent 
the spread of fire by confining it to one place, and 
checking the actual speed of combustion. To ac- 
complish this, it appears only necessary to exclude the 
air as nearly as may be from all wooden surfaces. In 
the new system the beams are laid in the ordinary 
manner, pains being taken to have the under side of 
the floor perfectly level. On side of 
beam next the lower edge is nailed a narrow strip or 
The fire-proof protection consists of slabs of 


each every 
ledge. 
plaster-of-Paris and broken coke or cinders, resem- 
bling the plaster slabs used for partitions, but some- 
what lighter, thinner, and finer in texture. For 
protecting the sides of the beams the slabs, having a 
step or rabbet on one edge, are placed against the 
beams, supported by the ledge which fits the step on 
the slab, and are nailed securely to the beam. The 
slabs are of the same width as the beam, and when 
in place, and when the cracks between the slabs 
have stopped with liquid plaster, the beam 
is cased in an air-tight covering on two sides. The 
top is protected by the floor, which rests on both 
for it found that wood 
air at the 


been 


slabs: has been 
protected from 
slowly downward from the top. 
protected by nailing larger and thicker slabs 


Each slab 


beam and 


the sides burns very 
Beneath, the beams 
are 
directly to the under side of the beams. 
covers three beams in width, breaking joints in the 
middle of the beams, and when all the beams are 
covered and the cracks made air-tight, the unbroken 
sheet of plaster slabs may then be used as the ceiling 
of the room below, a finishing coat being all that is 


needed. As a further protection, and to deaden the 
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floors, another slab is inserted between the beams a 
short distance above the lower slab, and resting on a 
ledge formed on the side slabs. This arrangement 
divides the floor into two parts or hollow air-spaces, 
and effectually prevents sounds from passing from 
tinal 


an ad 


one floor to another. It also serves as ack 


protection. In case of a severe fire under the floor, 
the nails supporting the lower slabs mig 

heated, char the wood, and drop out, letting the 

fall. The second slabs would prevent the flam« 
passing between the beams, and only the lower 

of the beams could burn. As the slabs can | 

cut and repaired, there is no difficulty in m 

pairs of the gas or water-pipes that may be | 

floors, and in case of leaking gas, or even o 

light laid in floors, no 

follow, as the pipes and wires are inclosed 

tight space between the slabs. At an ex 
of this system of 

common floor-beams, protected by the 


electric wires the 


test fire protection < 
labs 
floor above, were exposed to a fierce fire bel 


A] 


of the lower slabs then fell off, exposing the 


over an hour without injury to the floor. 


edges of two beams to the fire. They were 
somewhat, but the progress of the fire was 
that the 
impaired, though the fire below was kept up tw 
then built 


strength of the beam was not appr 
hire 
the 
On putting out the fire the beams were found t 


five minutes longer. \ was 


top, and allowed to burn till floor was destr 


only slightly charred on the upper edge, 
practically as strong as ever. As far as our inspx 
of the beams that were exposed to the fire « 


edges could decide, they seemed to be sufi 
strong after the fire to carry any ordinary load 
could be put upon them. Given sufficient time 
heat, of course such a system would fail. Thi 

the aim. If the fire is checked, and the strength of 
the floor maintained till help arrives and the fire can 
be put out, the construction meets all practical 


quirements. This appears to be accomplished. 


make a slow-burning partition, the usual scantling is 


replaced by rough boards, tongued and grooved 

fitted together, and making a solid but thin w 

wood. At intervals on each side of the partition is 
nailed lathing, placed vertically and in the middle of a 
board. Upon these are nailed horizontally the ordi- 
nary lathing. 
with no large, hollow places in which fire may spread 


This gives a lath-and-plaster wall, 
unseen. The rough coat is put on as soft as possi 
ble, and the mortar is forced between the laths, fill 
This gi 

a wall of solid plaster, with a solid wooden core, the 


ing all the narrow space behind them. 


laths and boarding being covered air-tight on both 
sides. An inspection of some partitions built in this 
way seemed to indicate that the system is as valu 

as that just described. The wall was firm, solid, 
stiff, and showed a decided gain in thickness ovet 
ordinary style of partition. The plaster was « 
close to the floor and ceiling to prevent the intrusion 
of fire and rats behind the mop-board and cornice, 
and the door-jambs were made solid to exclude the 
air from the ends of the wall. Both of these methods 
of construction are cheap, the cost of a fire-proof 
wall being only a trifle more than an ordinary lath- 


and-plaster partition. 
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beams a The Electric Light in Photography. Rain-band Spectroscopes. 


ing on a 


ngement THE arc light has already been made the subject of WHILE the spectroscope has proved to be one of 
rest experiment in photographic portraiture, and is now the most remarkable inventions of modern times, and 
ng from regularly used to illuminate a number of studios in while it is an invaluable aid to nearly all scientific 
dditional Europe. By a new arrangement of the lights and the research, it has not proved of general use in the daily 

n only be 


too ¢ 


, the source of light is placed completely within work of the world. It is 


control of the operator, and effects are obtained 


that cannot be secured in any other way. The studio 


examined is at the end of a low, dark store on the 


yund floor, and there is no dependence whatever 


light. | the 


pon the sides of the room near 
tracks carrying a wooden car t! 

» to side of the room. On this car are 
ar, that travels on across th: 


The a ingement, 


1 machine-shops, 1 known as an overhea 


and 
suspended a powerful arc li 
le of the ro ym, the 
of the ceiling 
lowered, as may be de lL. In fre 
ther having only one motion, across the room, the 
1 toy rrying five arc lights suspended beneath 
[his crane is also controlled by cords in easy 
reach of the operator. The subject sits in front of 
] six lights, and by moving the lamps perfect 
ol of the illumination is secured. The light may 
ide, or spread out in front, o1 
distributed in any manner that the artistic treatmen 
To secure still m re complete control of the 
is placed in the middle of the room 
This platform is large enough to this stu 
for the subject and the camera. It is appears 
at the center, so that it can be turned two days 
completely round in a horizontal plane. In taking a_ spectrosc: 
portrait, the subject sits upon the platform facing the band g 
camera, and the lights are raised, lowered, or moved 
till just the effects of lighting that are desired 
The operator stands on the floor behind 
camera, with one hand resting on a handle fas- 
o the platform. The instant the exposure 
rins, the operator slowly turns the platform round, 
it in motion while the exposure lasts. It is 
uin that the camera keeps the same relative position 
to the subject during the time of exposure and while 
the platform is moving, while the relation of the sub 
ject to the light is continually changing. This arrange 


‘ 


ment es a continually shifting play of light on the the ti 


ubject, and secures a portrait having a fine gradation throug 


of tone and excellent modeling of the features. Only betw 
dry plates are used with the apparatus, and the the next 
exposure is a trifle longer than with daylight. study 
secure a like degree of definition the plate must 
five seconds, where a dry plate in sunlig 

would require three seconds. The portraits mad 
this arrangement of electric lights were marked by 
excellent degree of finish, so that retouching did not 

ar to be necessary. The complete control of the 
light makes it possible to carry on work at all hours of 
the day or night, and in any weather. For copying, the there seems uctice, 
electric light appears to be excellent, a single arc lamp learning to jud air, and 
f the weather. 


with a reflector of white paper being all that is required, from this to infec 
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Swedenborg on Civil Service Reform. 
“THERE appeared to me some spirits * * * 
who said that, when in the world, they had been 
in stations of great dignity, and that they deserved to 
be preferred to others, and to command them. They 
were examined by the angels, to ascertain what their 
character intrinsically was; and it was found that, in 
discharging the duties of the offices which they had 
had had regard to 
and thus that they had 
But as they intensely 


filled in the world, they not 
uses, but to 


preferred themselves to uses. 


themselves, 


desired, and were urgently solicitous, to be set over 
others, it was granted to them to take a place among 
some whose office it was to consult about matters 
of superior importance; when it was perceived that 
they were unable to attend at all to the business that 
was being considered, or to see things interiorly 
in themselves, and that, in their speeches, they did 
not regard the use of the matter in question, but 
some use connected with themselves; and further, 
that they wished to act from their arbitrary pleasure, 
according to personal favor. They were therefore 
dismissed from that function, and left to seek employ- 
ment for They went 


therefore, 


themselves elsewhere. on, 
* . «* 


and were occasionally received 


upon trial; but they were everywhere told that they 


thought of nothing but themselves, and of no mat- 
ter of business except with a view to themselves; 
consequently, that they were stupid, and were only 
like corporeal, sensual spirits. On which account, 
wherever they went, they were soon sent away again. 
After some time, I saw them reduced to the greatest 
destitution, so as to ask for alms.’’—[Swedenborg’s 


“ Treatise on Hell,” paragraph 563. ] 


“Nigger Mighty Happy.”’ 
PLANTATION SON 

Hoe start a-runnin’ when de overseer callin’; 
Whipperwill holler when de jew-draps fallin’ ; 
Duck keep a-quackin’ when de hard rain po’in’ ; 
Crows flock togedder when de young corn growin’ ; 
Pig gwine to squeal when de milk-maid churnin’ ; 
Nigger mighty happy when de blackberries turnin’! 


Squ’el go to jumpin’ when de scaly-barks comin’; 
Bee-martin sail when de honey-bee hummin’; 

Lean horse nicker when de punkin-vine spreadin’ ; 
Rabbit back his ear when de cabbage-stalk headin’ ; 
Rooster start a-crowin’ when de broad day breakin’ ; 
Nigger mighty happy when de hoe-cake bakin’! 


Big fish flutter when he done cotch de cricket; 
sullfrog libely when he singin’ in de thicket; 
Bullfrog libely when | g le thicket 
Mule git slicker when de plantin’-time over ; 

Colt mighty ga’ly when you turn him in de clover; 
An’ it come mighty handy to de nigger man nater 
When he soppin’ in de gravy wid a big yam ’tater! 


Black-snake waitin’ while de old hen hatchin’ 

Sparrer-hawk lookin’ while de little chicken scratchi 

Big owl jolly when de little bird singin’; 

’Possum gwine to clam whar de ripe 
swingin’ ; 

Nigger mighty happy—ef he aint wuf a 

When he startin’ out co’tin’ wid a tall stan’in 


’simmons 


Free. 


A DOVE lay caught in a fowler’s 
By cruel cords her wings were pressed, 
Ruffled was all her plumage fair, 
And her heart beat fast in her panting 


snare 5 


} set 
breas 


But the fowler loosened each cord and twist, 
He smoothed her ruffled plumes, and then 
Her snowy bosom he gently kissed 
And bade her seek the skies as 
And the fowler sighed; for, safe and fair 
In summer skies, he knew that she 
Would think of the cord and the cruel snare, 
But not of the hand that set her free. 


Walter Learned, 
Ballade of Rhyme. 


WHEN blossoms born of balmy spring 
Breathe fragrance in the pleasant shade 
Of branches where the blue-birds sing, 
Their hearts with music overweighed ; 
When brooks go babbling through the glade, 
And over rocks the grasses climb 
To greet the sunshine, half-afraid,— 
How easy ‘tis to write a rhyme! 


When invitations are a-wing 
For gay Terpsichore’s parade ; 
When dreamy waltzes stir the string 
And jewels flash on rich brocade, 
Where Paris dresses are displayed, 
And slippered feet keep careful time ;— 
In winter, when the roses fade, 
How easy ‘tis to write a rhyme! 


When by your side, with graceful swing, 
Some fair-faced, gentle girl has strayed, ~ 
Willing and glad to have you bring 
Your claims for love and get them paid 
In kisses, smiles, and words that aid 
The bells of bliss to better chime ;— 
When Cupid’s rules are first obeyed, 
How easy ‘tis to write a rhyme! 


ENVOY. 


Reader, forgive me, man or maid, 
Against Calliope this crime ; 

And let this brief ballade persuade 
How easy ‘tis to write a rhyme! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 











